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TjfJS encauragemmt wkick tiie Publishers c/ 
Time's Telescope hm)€ experienced frem a liberal 
Public, brings them, in the rising of a new volume, 
to their SextiUs ; and they trust that their renewed 
endeavours to secure and imprm^ thai favouTf 
which they estimate so highly, will not forsake them 
ert they reach their Bus-Sbxtilis, or even ths 
protracted series. According to our Frontispiece, 
Astronomy and Biography, together with tht 
Seasons, have brought their wonted offerings to 
Time, who, in his turn, selects the choicest of 
them, and presents them with a grat^ul heart 
b^ore his numerous votaries, assuring them, that 
neither the exi^tions of himself, nor of his friends, 
shall be aught remitted till Timb shall fit 

NO MORB. 

In every new volume of Time's Telescope the 
Reader may justly anticipate fresh stores qf amuse- 
$nent : the chamumg theme of Nature is inexh 
kaustible ; and if the Publishers may be allowed 
to use the language of a contemporary on this oc- 
casion, they venture to hope that ^ so long as the 
fiimament is spangled with stars, the earth covered 
tvith trees and plants, and the animal kingdom offers 
its ever-varying forms of beauty to the eye — solong 
as the rites and customs qfour ancestors continue 
to be venerated — or the memory of our illustrious 
men to be reacted, and their virtues a mbfect of 
ewmfaifion— rTime's Telescope will nevtr cease to 
be read with pleasure, or sought qfter with avidity* 

London, 
Ncfvember 14, 1818« 



Notices of Timers Telescope for 1814. 

' Wc cheerfully give to " Time's Telescope'^ our warmest re- 
commendation as a pleasingand safe book for the rising gr aera- 
tion/— £c/»:tic Review for February 1814. 

* This Work contains a great variety of very useful iu forma- 
tion, conveyed in a most pleasing manner. We cannot hesitate 
to pronoimce that it will be popular: it deserves to be so ; and 
it has too many attractions, for every kind of taste, to be ov»> 
looked. It will form a delightful as well as instructive present 
for young persons at Christmas/ — British Critic for December 
181S. 

* This is a valuable compilation/ — Supjtlement to Gentleman*s 
Magazine for December 1813. 

* " Time's Telescope" bids fair to acquire considerable popu- 
kurity. In truth, it deserves to be popular, for the author lias 
shown an equal degree of acquaintance with the general prin- 
ciples of the subject he has undertaken to elucidate^ and of 
taste and judgment in his illustrative and decorative extracts 
from various descriptive poets and other writers.* —New Annual 
Registerfor 1813. 

* This Work conveys a very considerable portion of intelli- 
gence, that may be new to many and useful to all ; and it is 
recommended no less by the neatness of its typographical exe* 
cution, than the accuracy of its literary and scientific details.'— 
Universal Magazine for January 1814. 

' On a general survey of this book, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it as one of the most proper to be placed in the hands of 
young people. It is a little mine of information ; and the mind 
that can rise from its perusal without having gained some im- 
portant and useful knowledge, must be strongly encaM in the 
leaden armour of stupidity,* ^Coitmercial Magazine for Febrw 
ary 1814. 

Notices of Time's Telescope for 1815. 

' We never met with a compilation better calculated for the 
use of families, apd to serve as a portable companion for young 
persons, than this elegant little volume, which abounds with 
valuable information on subjects of general interest, and with a 
pleasing variety of rational entertainment. The book is written 
in a popular style, the articles are fleeted with great jadgment 
from ttie best authorities; and while the scientific illustrations 
tend to quicken curiosity, the reflections interspersed with the 
extracts, occasionally given from the most charmiiu; of our 
poets, will increase the delight afforded by contemplating the 
works of nature, and raise the mind to a devout admiration of the 
Divine Author/ — New Monthly Magazine, Jan, 1815. 



* The Wo^ b«fdr« m «ip|ifM«ft iK^ouim^ ikou^ popular^ io- 
stmction on a variety 6f topics. It is written in a correct and 
tifstl^fifl style, ttnliveaed Vy tamtky ex«|oi&it6 i|aotatKmi fitom 
the pocfts of the day ; and i« interspersed «mh web reflec- 
tiofis tet flow mteallvfrom l^e centkliOQ that kBo«rled|^y to hm 
e^tteosi^ely hemmtsaly either to its possessor or to others^ must 
be pttrtiftKl by reliftion, manifested in henerolenoe, aad c e wc 
erated to QbdJ-^&keHc Retiewfar Bebnuuy lBt5* 

* The Iljstory of Astronomy, and the first pnadples of the ait, 
are well displayed iu this entertaining volume. It will be the 
BOtttice of mttch amusement and information open Uie mysteries 
of the Almanadc, and the appearances of the heavenly bodies. 
Mttchvurioos matter respecting the several Saints' Days has been 
collected tc^ethet; whioh, wkh an accurate account of the 
flowers which bbssom and the bods which appear in the course 
Of every tnotith, cannot ^il to interest and instruct the reaider.'-^ 
BritUh Critic far December 1814. 

* We htf^B no hesitation in giving " Time's Telescope'' oar un- 
qualified commendation.^-^Oenf Awmn't Mdgmine fot Mrw^ 
«y 1815. 

* This is the second annual appearanoe of ** Tmie's l^ie. 
scope,^ and we wilHn^y confess that it is much imnroved. The 
quantity of useful and mterestin^ matter which is iiere amassed 
together, distributed with judicious appropriation under each 
monthy is highly creditable to the industry and taste of the com* 
piler.' — ^ezo Universal Magazine for Decembef 1814. 

* This volume contains a good deal of information, nseful and 
p.easant.. Opportunity is taken to introduce articles of various 
descriptions which comprise useful matter, to be met with in no 
concise form, but in a vafiety of works only, on the shelves of 
a well^furnished library. As all have not that accommodation, 
this moderate-sized volume may, in a considerable degree, serv% 
as a substitute.' — LUsraty Panoramafor December 1814. 



Noticesof Time* s Telescope for IS\6. 

'Tinge's Telescope is compiled with skill and judgment, and 
tsontaids much desirable miscellaneous information, and many 
interesting and instructive sketclfes, particularly on some parts 
of Natxiral History. We recommend this Work to the attention of 
our juvenile readers, who will find it an agreeable and instructive 
companion.'— Jlfon^A/^ Review for November 18X6. 

* We are glad to see that the Editors of this nseful work find 
enooumgement to oontinue it annually, and that the articles it 
contains increase in their interest.'— Genf/emen'<A^«fjW«fne^ 
August ldl6. 
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Notices of Timers Telescope for 1817. 

' We have already noticed the preceding volume of this amus- 
ing and instractive performance; and we have now little to add 
to or dedact from the encomiums whica we deemed it our duty 
to pass on the contents of that part; the plan being still the 
same^ and the execution and arrangement as nearly as possible 
on the same model. We shall not consider it as requisite for us 
to continue our report of this annual publication.' — Monthly 
Review for August 1817. 

'The Almanack, in order to be reduced to a cheap and conve- 
nient form, has become so enigmatical, that a more enlarged ex- 
planation of its contents and references is very desirable; and 
such is the purpose of the '^ Time's Telescope, which appears 
to us to be executed in a very amusing way, and the Astronomi- 
cal portion of it is prepared evidently by a person of science/-— 
Critical Review for December 1816. 

' A very entertaining and useful compendium of multifarious 
lore.'— JEcfec^fc Review for January 1817. 

* The industry of the compiler has been successfully exerted 
in the collection of an entertaining, and, in many respects, useful 
mass o( mtiteri9\s J -^ Ant ijacobin Review for December 1816. 

'There is in this volume an excellent Introduction to the 
^ Principles of Zoology," quite studded with poetical citations; 
and a copious index is added to the whole series. In point of 
quantity and quality, indeed, the present is fully equal, it not su- 
perior, to any of the preceding volumes; and our readers will not 
readily find a more attractive " New Tear^s Present*' for their 
juvenile friends, which, while it acquaints them with the pleas> 
ing wonders of Nature, teaches them, at the same time, that all 
these " are but the varied God." — Gentleman's Magazine for De- 
member 1816. 



Notices of TSme*^ Telescope for 1818. 

' We cordially recommend this volume to the attention of 
persons of every age and taste, but particularly U^ the enquiring 
youth of both sexes.' — Aniijacobin Review for December 1817. 

' Time's Telescope for 4818 deserves the same praise, and is 
entitled to the same support and encouragement, which the for- 
mer volumes have received from the public' — British Critic for 
December 1817. 

'The present volume is quite equal in entertainment and in- 
struction to any that have preceded W^^GentUman's Magazine 
for November lBi7. 
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A COMPENDIUM of CHEMISTRY. 

Surrounded by an infinity of substances differ- 
ing in their natural fonns^ and endued with essentially 
different properties^ the contemplative mind cannot 
but seek for the gratification of learning the re- 
spective combinations of matter on which these in* 
numerable varieties depend. To assist in this most 
pleasing and interesting enquiry, we offer to our 
readers a comprehensive sketch of the several facts 
and observations which are at present known and 
admitted. In presenting this, we trust, acceptable, 
offering to our readers/ it is gratifying to remark, that 
we shall place before them a brief but compendious 
system of Chbmistry, which teaches the constituent 
principles of bodies, the results of their various com- 
binations, and the laws by which those combinations 
are effected. 

The common atmospheric air which we breathe, 
and the simple water which we drink, heretofore con- 
sidered as elementary substances, are now known 
to be compound substances, into the composition of 
which different aerial or gaseous matters enter. 

Caloric, or the matter of heat, may be considered as 
a substance of very considerable chemical iq^uence. 
It appears to be highly elastic, subtle, a^d^ .impoM' 
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derable. It unites chemically with all bodies, in a 
quantity proportioned to tkeir affifilly with it. From 
its elasticity it seems to oppose ttie attraction of 
cohesion, and to separate the particles of matter > 
By the preyaleace of its influence solid bodies be- 
come ^uicf, and these assume a gaseous farm. It 10 
constantly tending, by its diffusion, to form an equi- 
libritmi of temperature. Bodies ttrough which it is 
thus transmitted are tetttied conductors of caloric. 

Different bodies require different quantities of calo- 
tte to render them of a similar temperature. This pro- 
perty is termed the capacity for heat, and the quantity 
tiius required is called specific heat. Whilst thus in 
tmlon, and not manifesting itself, it is termed combined 
taloric, or, according to Dr. Black, latent heat ; but 
when perceptible it is termed /ree caloric, or sensible 
heat. 

Light is an elastic fluid, being" reflected from 
bodies which it cannot penetrate. Passing neaJr to 
any substance, it is more or less attracted, and su^ 
ftrs a proportionate degree of itiflection. In passing 
through media of different densities it suffbrs different 
degrees of refraction. iThis is aMays 'found to be 
greatest in combustible bodies; and hence Sir Isaac 
Newton suspected the diamond to be a combustible 
body. 

Its influence on the vegetable kingdom is vety 
i)bvious ; iudeed, its chemical affinities are so nume- 
rous and powerfol, that few substances are free from 
its ii^(&nce. 



COMPENDIUM OF CHEMISTRY. ix 

Atmosphbric Air is foimed by the unioii of oxygen 
and nitrogen, always in the proportion of 73 of the 
foimer to 27 parts of the latter. 

1. Oxygen gas is coloarless and elastic^ but 
becomes fixed ki numerous bodies, from which it 
may be extricated by the application of such sub* 
stances as have a superior degree of affimty with the 
bases with which it was united. Thus it may be ob« 
tallied from black manganese, as it is called, by 
adding to it the acid of sulphur, and by applying 
heat to the mixture. 

Oxygen combines with other bodies in different 
quantities and modes, and hence result different 
states of those bodies. When in the smaller quan- 
tities an oxide is formed, possessing no acid pro* 
perties; and in the larger, actcb are produced. From 
the combination of acids with metals, earths, &c. 
salts are formed, and which by the termination ate 
are designated as holding their full dose of oxygen ; 
and by the termination ite, are marked as holding a 
mincNr dose. 

Various oxides may be also formed with different 
doses of oxygen, and these are mafked by prefixing the 
Greek numetal to the term oxide, the higher the num- 
ber the higher the degree of oxidation being implied. 
Thus protoxide is tiie first oxide, with a minimum 
of oxygen. Then follows deutoxidCj^ tritoxide, &c. to 
peroxide, or last oxide, holding the maximum of 
oxygen. 

Oxygen is that part of the common air whichr is 
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ito&emNtry to i^ni^ratioiai and cM]ft>ui»tf)d&. By 41ie 
proceftft of cM^bu^oii^ or ^ breatliiiig> canted on 
in a confined vessel, fMs gas will be alisti>aoted, and 
the remainiiig gaseous matter is 

3. AzoTio or NITROGEN GA& It is celnwles* 
attd elastic. It s(o)^ combustion, and destroys animal 
Klb/wben bteatbed in a pxxre stale. From Ae mnom 
of asote with o^^ygeA, in the propotiion of 80 to 
70, an afcid is formed, wbich is teimed nUrit 
Mid. TMs combination may take placo with Hiree 
different doses of oxygen. When the dose of 
oxygen is complete, NITRIC ACID is £cmned^ 
being a yellow and highly corrosive fluid: it acte 
With great power on many other bodies, and parta 
with its oxygen with great readiness. ' That part of 
die acid which thus lo^es a portion of Its oxygen 
escapes in a gaseous form, and is then called 
NITROUS GJ£^, consisting of nitrogen nniOed with 
a diminished portion of oxygen. 

On mixing with the atmosphere, it ass&mofi tiie 
appearance of a yellow vapour, from its nnion with 
the oxygen of the atmospheric air, and with the 
moisture it ii^ay contain. By this acquisltiott of 
oxygen, it may again become nitric add. 

A combination, in which tte ptoportton of oxygen 
fo azote is still lower, is formed by allowing nitrous 
gas to stand for some days oter iron filings. It wiH 
thus be materially changed. It no longer becomes 
yellow on being mixed with atmospheric air, and it 
now supports combustion, so that bodieii wHl bum 
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m k witb IL cQoaid#riibte dagve« oS aptleudonr. It 19 
»ow called tbQ f<is«iMi« a«Hle qf ^mU. Tbe Mtt9 
Ibsned firoia ibis Mi4 ^tq termed iii^ra<#9. 

A(aitoa]dieRQ air, it should be remembered, i$ coih 
itiuMly fanned, ia every aitaatiop, of certain and ooor 
stant pr<^ortio]i9 c^ tbe ox^rgea and asotie gas. It 
also contama geneiaU; a Utfie ntere thao a 
tfionnadtb pavt of curbomie acid gm, of whieh we 
will next beat. 

If charcoal be heated in a closed Tesael of oxygen 
gaa, it takes fire, and the whole is conanmed. The 
balk of the gas lemains tbe same, bat part of it 
is changed to agaa of a difGprent kind, it will not 
aappoft 4ame, and is deatnictiTe of animal Kfe, on 
being respnred, lime-water absorbs it, and is 
ttereby rendered of a milky hne. It hence appeals 
that a pecnJIar substance, tiie chief constitnent of 
the charcoal, has by the process. of combostion en* 
tered into combination with the oxygen, sjid has 
Cannfd an acid gas of a peculiar kind. 

Hie snbslanoe yielded l^ die charcoal, and which 
appeava to have been its chief constituent, is tensed 
Ca jtnoN, and the acid gas which it liDnns by this 
anion is tmmed, Si CAnaoNio acid gas. Thia gas 
is obtained in nearly the same manner from tte 
baming of flie diamond, or of pbmimfo^ commonly 
called hlack-lead. The salt^ formed by thia acid are 
tomod earteamtss. 

Watbe. ia fiumed by the union of eaj^^aii witfi 
aMthor caaeous aubatanco.««<«4. Hviusoof n. Its 
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existence in water is thus manifested. Water in a 
state of vapour being made to pass over iron wire 
made red hot, the oxygen of the water combines 
with the iron, and the water disappearing, the hy- 
drogen gas remains. Being mixed with half its 
bulk of oxygen gas, and fired with the electric 
spark, the mixture explodes, the gases disappear, 
and water is formed. It is twelve times as light as 
common air, and when properly confined, as iu a 
ftaKoon,. rises through the air, as a bubble of com- 
mon air does through water. Mixed .with a. small 
portion of oxygen, it burns with. brilliancy, as when 
united with the oxygen in the common air, in what are 
termed the gas-alights; but with a larger proportion 
of oxygen it explodes. It enters into the formation 
of many animal and vegetable substances, from 
which it is evolved during their decomposition. It 
also exists in many mineral substances, from which 
it is separated by different processes. . . 

From stagnant water, luminous and other vapours 
are evolved : among these a combination . of carbon 
and hydrogen may be first noticed. It was formerly 
termed heavy inflammable air, but is now named 
CARBURETTED HYDROGEN GAS. It is 
highly inflammable, and bums with a yellow, bril- 
liant flame; and, under certain circumstances, fires 
with an explosion. 

From these naturally formed vapours becoming 
spontaneously luminous, it is. very likely Ihat a por- 
tion of phosphorus may sometimes enter ^to tiieiv 
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composition. Tliis is fendeied probable, from its 
being well known that a phosphorescent light is 
sometimes yielded by the natural decomposition of 
mine^ and of other animal substances ; independent 
of those Inminons appearances unconnected with the 
presence of phosphorus, as in the instances of decay- 
ing fish, rotten wood, &c. It is, indeed, far from being 
improbable, that in the laboratory of nature, where 
decomposition and reformatioil are proceeding on so 
large €t scale, and in so powerfol a degree, Ihe hydrogen 
gas may become impregnated with phosphorus, and 
form the phosphurrtted hydrogen of the che- . 
mists ; and that this may concur in the formation of 
ignes fatui, or will of the wisps, &c. 

To enable our readers the better to judge of this 
question, we will give a brief history of this sub- 
stance. Phosphorus is ayellowish, semi-transparent 
substance, which, when exposed to the air, emits a 
white smoke, smelling like garlick. If heated to 
148^ it takes fire, and bums with a brilliant white 
flame, and abundance of white smoke. This smoke 
being collected, is found to be a peculiar acid, 
termed PHOSPHORIC 4 CLD, having been formed 
by the accession of oxygen to the phosphorus, dur- 
ing its combustioli. But the oxygen may be com- 
bined with the phosphorus in a less quantity, and 
thereby form the oxide of phosphorus. Its com- 
pounds with other bodies are termed phosphurets; 
and the gas to which we referred i^ the former 
paragraph, being a compound of hydrogen with 
phosphorus, is termed phosphuretted hydrogen gas, 

b 
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Ate «ttti6^1i^€ ttlr. Vtemttefbiflied with tUs acid 

Agtet^fiig so iStMtfy In its oembudtifoility ^vvfth <the 
ifUbstftlie^ jtu^ laretrted of> Sulphuh or trmstane 
taHsty he ^ry ^ropet'Iy e&ainfiBed in fills |>Iace. It is 
Mhy4a6VfH)6kmt, hlu^ latnd bfitfle^ said of but little 
^^sle. it "jnieids itB p^K^iaat stoell on b^iug very little 
Bi($ia,ted. Atl^V'^tMMteidBi&'alfi&e^owA^, t0tfid^ 
Jkfmrs ofmlj^m*; stt SIS'' it i&elts, ^d at dfSO° it 
boSs*; the vaiK>Ur'kiiidles, a^ if diel^ttift^ are col- 
tect^d, a pdnd^rOtts atid Ii4Udr is tfbtailied, tdiieh ia 
Ae Mph^rw ittid. Whm the a<Hd is obtsdned tmd^ 
circunistances occasiotiilig a less tK>ttion of <Kx!ygmi 
fd coitib£tii3 With ^ sulpbur, the product is tefmed 
sUlj^Ufms ueid. tbe salts in flie fbrmer 4!Me are 
f ^SiDfea M^M^jE^^ aJDd in the latter, M^Ofes. 

it teeA&y combiltes trith hydrogto gas> ibtiaing 
iUlpkut4tied'hy€hrtpgen gas, which is ccdcmrless, and 
SMelTs like fotUm ^^s. Whm an additional por- 
tion of siilt^hnr is forced into fliis compound^ tf»^r* 
Mtp^uretted hydr&gen is formed. 

Sfdphtir 'feadily combines, too, with phosphorus^ 
forming a'COmpound which is.very combustible, and 
often takes fii^ iipontaneously. As this compound 
Itoybe fotmed in difier^it proportions, its appella- 
tion yaries accordingly. If the proportion of sul- 
phur Is lai^^est, it is termed phosphuret of sulpkmr ; 
and if the phosphortrs exceeds, snlpkuret of pkos- 
iih6ru$. 

V/^e mast here notice another combusti|>le sub* 
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Stance, ferthadiw^TMy of idufih ii« 9ie i rtbhli i A te 
ftnr cokAnted coimiiTmwi Qnt^. 141$ named Bo<^ 
RACiUM, and was obtained by an. iBgoilioiui pMcoM 
fifOBith^ «mif ofterax^yiBUBdbyllie&orasof GOBI- 
merce^ which is a b&Mie ^mdm, a eMibinaftioa of 
bomcio acid wiih a lo^rgo prq^oitioA of soda. Asrac 
dmn is aa opake, brittle aiib$tance^ of a daxk oUve 
coloiip. It b«Ris whan slif hfly hafUiad^ and vaA 
considetable brilliai^y^ especially in oxygsn oi 
€hIovkie. 

Brom the watgr c^ the oee^m, sea sail may be all* 
tained^ which yields peoubar {urodnckL If sea salt 
is mixed widi black oxide ef manganese, and distiHa- 
tioB employed, a gas i^ obtained of very important 
properties. It te of a yellowish green colour, and 
incapaUe of belig lespired. It will, howeymr, sup^ 
port combustion, and eyen produce it in phosphonu^ 
antimony, tco. It destroys vegetable colonic, and is 
therefore highly oseful for bleaching. K was consir 
dered as bemg a compound of muriatic acid and oxjf- 
gen, and was named oxymuriatie acid; but Sir H. 
Davy ascertained that it does not contain any oxygen, 
and, concluding it to be a peculiar simple substance, 
named it, from its colour, Chlorinb. 

Chlorine combines with oxygen, thus becoming a 
gas of a yellow colour, and manifesting properties 
very different from those of dilorine. It is named by 
its discoverer, Davy, EucfiLORiNB. it is obtained 
by the aetion of chlorine, in a liquid form, on a salt 
teixgedhyper-oxy-muriate of potash. When heated 
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it decomposes^ light and heat being produced. It is 
composed of two parts^ in yolume^ of chloric gas 
and one of oxygen. 

Chlorine combines readily also with hydrogen, and 
fhus forms the substance named Muriatic Acid. 
It is formed by about one part of hydrogen to 
thirty-five of chlorine. In a gaseous form it is co- 
lourless, has a pungent and peculiar smell; it cannot 
be respired, nor will it support combustion. It 
mixes eagerly with water, forming liquid muriatic 
acid. The salts formed by this acid, combining with 
different bases, are called muriates. 
' Chlorine combines with many other bodies, form- 
ing substances of peculiar properties. These sub- 
stances are designated as containing chlorine by the 
termination ane. Thus we baye phoq[>harane, ml- 
phurane, Sec. 

Equal parts of chlorine gas and carbonic oxide 
gas being exposed to a strong light, they combine, 
and a gas is formed of just half the bulk of the two 
gases. This peculiar gas was named by its dis- 
.coverer. Dr. John Davy, Fhosgen Gas, from its 
being formed by the action of light. 

Fluoric Acid, possessing very uncommon pro- 
perties, is obtained from the mineral kingdom only. 
It is yielded from that combination of it with lime, 
which is termed fluor spar, and exists in large quan- 
tities in Derbyshire. Sulphuric acid being poured 
: on this substance, fluoric acid gas is yielded. It is 
colourless^ it cannot be respired, nor will it support 
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^4mbmtii9fk. U ixaim on being exf^aed to iha eir, 
itfi4 ff^aiUly fibwifes wal»r* B«i ite nost curious 
property is th^t of dissolving glass witii «xtraocdir 
fm^ r^piiJily; md. hettco ti is employed to etching 
>W glMs. On fluoric acid gas beiag dislMIed in 
gj^s yessds^ it dissolr^s the flinty i^hich is retained 
in ^ f £is« deposilied on the surfaee^ when it eomets 
m fvmtoPt Willi water. 

7h^ iffipoi^tent disooy^ries of jour ^ustrious coun- 
4yWiii» Davy» have occasiQiied some difficaUies as 
io jtbe AimogemenA vhich should be adopted for tiie 
SHli!3tW0€« of wiiioh w^ haye next to treat. These, 
m^iji U3 disooyeries, w^;e considered i^s simple s«b- 
j96am:)ies> earths and aJkaUes ; but by his experimonts 
tfie gmub^ part of these sub^ances have been found 
i» the $iMnpouads« of wlikk new and hitherto un* 
]pioifi^ metojs wme the bases. But, as it wiH be 
H^orie iastrucitiye and more interesting, we shall con- 
si^r lihese bodies «ader their former deiugi^tions, 
Mid im ttuB saine order in which they haye hitherto 
h$«a idiapoa&d ; especially since^ by so ^oing^ we 
shall haye the opportunity of noticing the remaikable 
^^Qy»n08 io which we haye alluded. 

Ak'KM'im.^-'h AMaiONiA, or vohaUe alk€Ui, twm- 
fid,i»^ % gaseous #tate> of three parts , in bidk of hy- 
diog^n gofi wd^one ipart of ayote, is acrid and pmir 
^nt jl^ ithe smell .and ta^. it cannot be breathed, 
Mr wiil it itllow .combustion in it. It may be ob- 
.tateed in a solid or a fluid fonn, when it is known as 
immoma, or as liquid amiaumia^ commonly called 
ifpirifs.qfhMiftdiQm. Miised wi^ oxygen and oxposed 
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to the electric sparky a combustion and deeompositioci^ 
ensue. If chlorine be employed instead of oxygen, 
it burns with considerable splendour. 

It appears from a curious experiment that -flie 
basis of ammonia is a metal ; and Ais assumed, 
metal has been named Ammonium. Ammonia ap- 
pears to Jbe a combination of this metal with oxygen. 

2. Potash, ^r vegetable fixed alkali, is yielded by 
tbe ai^bes of vegetables that grow inland. It is very 
j^erid and corrosive, acts on the skin, and changes vel- 
getable^blues green. Mixed with phosphoms and dis- 
tilled, phosphuretted hydrogen gas is yielded, pos- 
sessing the property of taking fire on coining in 
contact with the air. Aided by the galvanic battery^ 
Davy demonstrated liie metallic base of potash. It 
is a white, soft, malleable metal, which forms alloys 
with the other metals. It is lighter than water, or, 
indeed, than any known liquid. Sp. grav. 0,886. It 
rapidly seizes on oxygen, and then becomes potash, 
which appears to be composed of 86 parts of the 
metal and 14 of oxygen. The metal is named 
Potassium. 

3. Soda, or mineral fijced alkali, is found ready 
fonned in the earth, and is obtained from the ashes 
of marine plants. It agrees with potash in most of 
jts properties. like potash, our countryman found 
it to be formed of a peculiar metal in combination 
with oxygen. This metal he found to be white and 
solid, but very malleable, and so soft as to weld, 
merely by pressure. It is lighter than water. Sp. 
gr. 0,8348. Soda appears to be formed by 78 paxts 
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of tike metal and 32 of oxygen ; its affinity with 
which appears to be wnilar to that of potasmom. 
This metal is named Sodium. 

The Earths are nine in ntunber, fonr of which, 
lime, magnesia, barytes^ and strontian, are of an 
nlkaline nature: the other five neither neutralise 
acids, nor produce any change on vegetable 
blues. 

1« Aluminb, is white, and when pure has neither 
taste nor smell. It exists in a great proportion in' 
clay, to which it gives ductility. With sulphuric 
acid it forms sulphate of alumine, or the afum of 
commerce, from which it may be obtained in a pure 
state by precipitation. Although its metallic base 
has not yet been demonstrated, its existence is 
highly probable. — 2. Yttria is found in a Swedish 
mineral, named gadolinite. It is obtained from this 
substance, in a white powder, having neither taste 
nor smell. It is also supposed to be a metallic 
oxide. — 3. Glucina is found in the beryl and the . 
emerald. It is also a soft white powder, without 
taste or smell. It is also presumed to have a metal- 
lic base.— ^. ZiRCONiA is found in the mineral called 
zircon, and in the hyacinth. It is a white powder, 
with a harsh feel. It is supposed to be a metallic 
peroxide. — 5. Silica chiefly contributes to the forma- 
tion of siliceous minerals, as quartz, rock-crystal, 
flint, &c. It is obtained in a white powder without 
taste jor smell, and of a very harsh feel; it also is 
supposed to have a metallic base. — 6. Limb is the 
chief constituent of marble, chalk, limestone, &c. It 
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may be obtained p\ire by burukig tbeae ssbstaoicf^. 
It is wbite^ mod^arately bard^ a<;rid^ mA <voiTMive ; 
changes vegetable blues green, 9Jq4 app»»icbesiniiB 
properties to the fixed alkatios. Water b^mg ap- 
plied to it, combines with it and becomes solid, beat 
being evolved. This is oalled dackmg^ tiie coeftbi- 
nation being a hydrute ofUme. W^tor wiU dissol^i^ 
rather less than 0,002 of its weight of lime. Davy 
discovered the metal of lime; it ii» only four or five 
times heavier than water, solid and white like silv^er ; 
it bums with brilliance, leavbsg ijts oxi^ lime be- 
hind. The metal is nsuned CkhCiMMp-^T. MACKjt- 
siA is a soft white powder; it is also a mtetolltt) 
oxide. Its metal, which is wbite^ and s^iks rafadiy 
in water^ has been named Ma^^nium. — S. Ba^ytm 
is yielded by a mineral Isnowii by the moae of pom- 
derous spw^ is porous, and of a greyii^ white. It i^ 
«[u>se caustic than lime, and is a violent poison. It 
may be sladfied like lime> thus becoming a hffdrate 
4f haryies. Its base is now known to be a >wbite 
solid metal^ four or five times heavier than water> 
and is ns^aed Baeium. — ^9. Strontjan^ which Is 
obtained from its carbonate or su]|>bate, is pomus^ 
of ?a whitish grey eol^mr : it is aciid, and has alkaUne 
properties. Its metal, named St&ontium, nearly 
jresembles barium. . 

We shall now proceed to tibie metals v^iAx w^^ 
known befase the discovieries of Dary : thes§ ar^ 
tweniy-seven in number.— rj. GoJUP, of a yellow 
colour, hj^ Inst^Be, and tt>e mpst ductile and mallea- 
ble of aU kAOwn bodies, gp. gr. 19^976. Wh^ 
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melted^ it is of a bluish green coloiu-. — 2. Platinum 
is white, but not so bright as silver. It is as hard as 
iron, and very ductile and malleable. It is the 
heaviest of all bodies, sp. gr. being, at least, 28. 
Neither gold nor platinum will unite with sulphur. — 
3. SiLVBR, is of a fine white, and capable of a very 
high polish, and is next to gold in malleability and 
ductility. Sprgr. about 10,510.-4. Mercury, or 
qmcksilver, is white, and has a considerable degree 
of lustre. It is fluid except when cooled down to 
98^ below zero, when it becomes solid, and is then 
malleable. It boils at 656^ its vapour being invisi- 
ble. It amalgamates and combines with most metals. 
— 5. Palladium is a white metal, resembling pla- 
tinum. Sp. gr., when hammered, 11,871. It is mal- 
leable, breaks witti a crystalline texture, and, when 
strongly heated, its surface becomes of a blue colour. 
It was discovered by Dr. Wollaston, and obtained 
by him from crude platina. — 6. Rhodium is white ; 
its sp. gr. exceeds 11. No kopwn degree of heat 
will melt it alone. Its oxide is of a yellow co- 
lour, and mixed with salt, of a deep red. It also 
was obtained by Dr. Wollaston. Platinum and pal- 
ladium, when combined with gold, destroy its colour, 
but rhodium does not.— 7. Iridium was discovered 
by Mr. Smithson Tennant, in crude platina. It is 
white, and much resembles platinum. It strongly re- 
sists the action of acids ; its solution in muriatic acid 
becomes first blue, then green, and lastly a deep red. 
— 8. Osmium was also discovered by Mr. Tennant. 
It is of a dark grey or blue colour, and possesses a 
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metalUc kifitre. It tsk unaUered by hent in cjofe tqih 
selsy iHit Li soan ^m^sipatod in tbe open air. It. ia 
easily oxidised by heat, in tbe open ak; it^oxida 
baving an oily ap^^acance and a pecaliar smell. — 9^^ 
Copper is of a fine red colour, but sooa tavniiAkes* 
When melted it is of a bluish green c^our. Sp^ gr. 
about 8,9. It is very malleaMe and ductile* Oh 
silver coin consists of ]^ of silver alloyed wifli 1 
of c<^per; tbe aUoy being bajrder than silver almm. 
— 10. Iron is of a bluish white colow, and is one ef 
tbe hardest of the metals. Its sp. gr. ia fivm T,6 to 
7,8. It is malleable and ductile. It is attracted by 
tbe loadstone, and is itself tbe constituent sabstanoe 
of the loadstone. Its combinatiaa with sulphur 
exists native, and is tbe taagnetic pprUes. . Cmai or 
pig iron is its name, when first extracted from tike 
ore: when it is either wkUe, which is hard and 
brittle ; grejf, which is softer and less brittle ; or black, 
which is tbe softest and most fusible. By longme)!- 
ing and repeated forging it is rendered $oft, or 
wrought iron ; and if kept red hot for some time, in 
a bed of charcoal, it is converted into steeL^^U. 
Nickel is obtained firom a German ore, called kup- 
fer nickel, or false nickel: it resembles copper, though 
none can be got from it. It is white like silver: 
sp. gr. 8,820. It is softer than iron, malkable 
both cold and hot: and, like steel, may be con- 
verted into a magnet, by which it is poweiftdly 
attracted. This metal is constantly fdund in the 
.metemic stones which fall from the Ay. — ^19. Tin, 
which is of a bluish white ; sp. gr., when ham- 
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mered, 7,2S0. Kot iio hiurd as rilver. it is Tery 
ittaBeaMe^ but not equaDy ducttfe or tenacious: it 
crackles in being beat, and melts at ^HBf, cooling in 
ibomboidal crystals. From different alloys with cop* 
per 'are formed hdl metal, mirnn for telescopes, 
ftronre and gun mefaL— IS. Lead is also of a bloish 
^vUte^ but vety soon tarnishes ; it is very soft. Sp. 
gr. Yl,Wf. It is very malleable ; bot its ductility 
and tenacity are not great. It renders goU britfie as 
glass^^and renders silver and platinum also brittle.-^ 
14. Kmc is of a bright white, rather harder than sil- 
ver; sp. gr. when hammered 7,1908. It soon tar- 
nishes, and when heated red hot, it bums and is 
tonvetted into a vrhlte oxide, which flies off in wiilte 
flakes, the X)xide or flowers of zinc. Zinc combines 
wKh copper^ and forms brass. This combination is 
wiHi the oxide ; but when the metal itself is em- 
ployed, ^e result is pinchbeck, or princess metal. 
—-15. Bismuth. It is of a reddidi white, and hard- 
er flam silver. Sp. gr. 9;8S2. It has but little mal- 
leability, and is not so ductile as to allow of being 
drawn into a wire. It renders most of the metals 
T«ritfle ; but-ei^ht parts being mixed with five of lead 
and three of tin, fusible metal, as it is called, is pro- 
duced, which melts at 212°.— 16. Antimony is of a 
greyish tdilte, und brilliant. It is hard as silver, and 
^ery brittle. Sp. gr. 6,712. Heated in an open ves • 
sel, it^ies off in a \thhe oxide> flowers of antimony, 
in Ihe form 6f smoke. The alloy of tin and a,uti- 
'inony fcnm&pewter ; und of lead and antimony, me- 
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tal for printers' types. — ^17. Tkllurium. Itisbril- 
liant^ of a bluish wbifte> and very brittle. It melts at 
a degree of heat a little above that for melting lead. 
It has been discovered by Davy, that it will combine 
with hydrogen and form a g^, soluble in water, and 
having the characters of a weak acid. — 18. Arsbnic 
is of a bluish white ; brilliant, but soon tarnishes. 
It is remarkably soft and brittle. It sublimes with- 
out melting at 356^, smoking and emitting an odour 
like garlic. Sp. gr. 8,31. White arsenic, as it is 
called, is the ordinary white oxide. It is white, com- 
pact, and of a glassy appearance. Exposed to heat, 
it emits a smoke, and its peculiar smell is like that of 
gaxlick. It is <me of the most virulent poisons. It is 
formed of 75,2 of arsenic, and 24,8 of oxygen. The 
peroxide, Which is also white, but sourer and more 
soluble than the preceding, is known as arsenic ax:id. 
It is composed of 65,4 of arsenic, and 34,6 of oxygen. 
— ^19. Cobalt is not very brilliant ; it is a greyish co- 
our, shaded with red. It is brittle, and reducible to 
powder. It is about the hardness of silver, and is 
susceptible of magnetic influence. Sp. gr. 7,7. It 
forms three oxides. The protoxide is of a blue co- 
lour, the deatoxide is of an <dive colour, and ihe perox- 
ide is black. — 20. Man^anbsb is of a greyish co- 
lour, appearing like cast iron. It is brittle, and sp 
hard as only just to bear the file. Sp. gr. 8,013. It 
combines rapidly with oxygen, forming three oxides; 
the protoxide, which is green ; the deutoxide, or brown 
oxide; and the peroxide or black.oxide, which is found 
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native, in groat qilantitiesJ — ^21. ' Chrohicm. Its 
colour is white; sp. gr. 5,90. It is very brittle, is of 
a good polish, and magnetic. It melts only in a very 
lagh temperature : on being heated in the open air, it 
becomes oxidiseed. The pro^oinde is green, the cfett- 
toxide is brown ; and the peroxide or chromic acid is 
of ared or rather orange colour, and is found in red'^ 
lead ore, and contains one part chromium and two 
of oxygen. — 22. Tellurium is found in Saxony, ilk 
an ore named peckblende. It is of an iron grey co« 
lour ; sp. gr. 9,000. It yields to llie file ; but can on* 
ly be fused by the highest jdegrees of heat. It is said 
to form four oxides.—^. Molybdenum. It has 
been obtained only in a granular form. Sp. gr. 
8,611. ' It is brittle, and of a silvery white. Itsjpro* 
iojcide is brown ; the deutoxide is of a violet brown« 
By increasing the heat it is farther oxidized, and be* 
conies blue, manifesting several acid properties. It 
then consists of 100 parts metal, and 34 oxygen^ 
and is called malybdous acid. On being farther ox- 
idized it becomes white, and is termed the molyb- 
die add.— 24:. Tungsten is of a greyish white, 
and brilliant. Sp. gr. 17,6. It is brittle, very hard 
and very difficult of fusion. It forms two oxides ; 
the protoxide or blue, and the peroxide or yellow 
oxide. — 35. Titanium. It is extremely refractory ; 
is brittle, but yet somewhat elastic. It has some 
lustre, and is of the colour of copper. The 
protoxide is blue or purple; the deutoxide, com*- 
posed of 100 metal and 33 oxygen, is red ; and thf 
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paroxiie^ with two farts metal a»d o«e cdf oxjrgmu 
u^ white. — 2& CkjLUMBiUM wa^i discQvcff^ by 
Mr. Hatcbett> in a Buneral firan America. He pro- 
coied froiB it a nietaUtic oxide^ but coidd not oIh 
taui it in a netalUc form. ^ It i$ supposed to be 
ihe same substamce whtch EkebeKg> a SwecMsh eke* 
ndst, diseoreiad^ atud to which ha ^re the sane of 
TANTALlUMr--^. CsftiUM was diaeoveied Iqr 
HisiBflfttr andBagaelias. They were only ahte to ob^ 
tain it in the state of Qcude> heing foiled in eresy alh 
tempt toredittce it to a metallic sts^. 

C&r meget^Ie itUngtotiu 

Whether we regard the numerous processes per**' 
forming in the systems of different vegetables^ or con** 
sider the various essentially different products which 
result from them, the vegetable kingdom offers us ma- 
nifold beautiM instances of tbe chemistry of nature* 

Water may be esteemed the chief pabulum of ve* 
getables, which reducing it to its first principles, ap* 
propriate its hydrogen and oxygen to the formation 
of their respective constituent parts. Air, light, and 
heat, aid the several processes, whilst flie applica<> 
tion of manure not only adds to the quantity of nu^ 
trimeat, but at the same time stimulates the vegetat'* 
ing principle to increased action. The sap appears to 
be, in veget£j)les, what the blood is in animals : from 
this the other humours are secreted. It differs soiae- 
what in different vegetables, but always contains 
water, mucus, sugar, gum, extractive matter, tannio^ 
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&c« : piinciples from which natnse — pa» toi sertril 
mefU and mtmpitimDg producttoBi. Thus, m vcos ii 
secreted m Iwtge <|iiaiitiiies m^ ka^es of naUowi^ 
bkffaimte aod liidr*sced, imd im diftmiit h«lb0, u«f 
die fcyicioftli, white lily,&.c. This mocoB^whiDh had 
failiieito lieen thoaght to be sinilar to pan^ has boM 
ascertained by Dr. Bostook to be reaUjr diAiMt 
from it Gvm exuAcB from' dUbxeml trew» wyi«C 
in Us y ropei ii es, with tfaetnea from which it exadaa; 
sncii aipe flie fum arutic and Ira^acaiiii. Aiiiv* 
MBN ^ a sabstance Yesemtding wldte of agg» has also 
been limaid iB many viagetahka^ paiticularly in the 
jiap a w tree, or cmrua prnpofcu Efen fibeik, well 
kno¥ni te exmt in Ae blood and flesh of animals^ 
is feimd in Aa same tree which yieUs albameau 
WlMit-flomr^ too, yields a substance named ^hvrun, 
wMchvery madi reseaahles IJlie anunal aaembrane or 
tendooy and, when diy» ims mach the appeaiaace sf 
glne. it b obteined by loieafiiv wheat^oar in 
waksr: flas snbstaaca remaining in the hand, wiulst 
the ^ivxter wtt be Iband to contain staech^ which 
has abo been yielded by On flour : starch is also 
found ia many seeds and bulbous roots. Svqau 
abounds in many TagotaUe sabatances, particufady 
in grapes, pamaips, and beet-root. Itismostplen- 
tifally yielded b^ tha sagar-caae, aruodo mmdUiri' 
fam. It is fimt obtained in aflnidstate, and 1^ lQi|g 
boilav is deposited in dyatals, when It is said that it 
graim. Tbo la i efawtt w flnid-SDf ar being diaumd 
from these fraiqs> thayase tanned rdHHKyory* and 
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this being properly purified and clarified^ .becomes 
loaf-sugar:- Manna may be considered as a species 
of sugar.' It is obtained from various trees, from 
which it exudes spontaneously in the sunun^r months : 
sometimes the: exudation^ being promoted by inci* 
sions made into the tree. It is chiefly obtained from 
Sicily and Calabria, from the fraxinug omus, a spe« 
cies of ash. Jelly, a soft tremulous substance, is 
yielded by the juices of currants and of several o&k^t 
fruits. It would be well to remember, that, when 
long boiled, these juices lose their power of formini; 
into a jelly. The ulmus nigra^ a species of elm> exr 
ttdesa substance, which the celebrated Klaprotl|i 
first examined. It appears like gum, but is of i^ 
black colour, wifli considerable lustre. It is soli4 
and hard ; its powder is of a brown colour, and if 
dissolves readily in the mouth, and is tasteless; 
The inula heknium, or elecampdney yields also ape* 
culiar substance, which appears like starch : being 
rubbed in cold water, it gives to it an opaline appear- 
ance,' but if suffered to rest, falls in the form of a 
white powder. : It is also precipitated in the same 
manner, ■ after having '. been actually dissolved in 
boiling water. To this substance has been given 
the name of Inulin. That most valuable colour'^ 
ing substance. Indigo, of so muchinse in the art of 
dyeing, is obtained from differ^it species of plants 
turned indigofera, > and; mostly fiom {hat species 
which is named tinct<nia. These plants are steeped 
im water until fermentation takes place, by .wducb 
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the ^wBitet aisiimep a greeu colour. Ilie water now 
M^ agitated Air some tine^ lime water is added to 
it» vfkiftK W^ floceidii which is the indigo, subside^ 
aod the collected miuBAea ave dried to^ uae. In many 
Yi^g^StaJbH^ a TewMckahly strong Utter taste is dia- 
c^rerable, as inihe Ikip, fuasm, ai^d ^ffiftim^ This 
is supposed to proceed from the preseacOj m these 
plaalSf ^ a peculiar Tegetable sabstance, which has 
heen niaafted the bittbr Faii^ciPLfiy although ithas 
not yet bem obtained jj^eand distinct in a separate 
state. A substance has been fomed by Ihe action ot 
the nitrie acid in differnt inegetable snbstences» wi4ck> 
from the peculiar properties it possesses, has obtaLaed 
Ihe name of tfie ARTiiriciAii sittbr prinoipXiB. 
Tannin, of so much use in the preparation of lea- 
ther and indyeing, is obtained from natgalls, the baifai 
^ difierent trees, and from several oika vegetable 
substances, by infiision and ;sabseqaeAt deposition. 
It is of a brown cokmr and an astrmgent taste, mid 
is S4rfiibfe in water. If this solution be mixed with a 
4M>hition of gdatine or glue, the two substancep 
unite, aiid a precipitate of tannin and gelatine falh. 
It is on this combination that the ^locess of tanning 
depends. vTannin combines with most of the metal- 
lic oxides, and strikes therewi& different colours. 
Hence ite use in dfting, ink-mmkimg^ &o. Added to 
sokitioBS of iron, it forms a puiple or deep black* 
Mr. Hatebett has asceitfuned that charcoal, ofetfhcr 
▼egetaUe at anunal substances, if digested with ni* 

twacad^jsriU yteld a substance^ whidi, as it is capa- 
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l)le of tanning ieafher like nnt-gaUs^ oak<^bi»rk^ Ste., 
Is termed ARTIFICIAL tannin. Extract/ or >A« 
extractive' substance, is flhat' substance wliiebis'ob^ 
tained in* the residnnm of evaporated Vegetable hi^ 
fesidtis or decoctions, • and separated from jelly; 
%om> &c.-^The extracts of different vegetable sab- 
jtfances dWer considerably from eaich other; but at 
the same' time agree in possessinga slight degree of 
acidity, and, when liqaei^d, of yidding a ppe ci p i tate, 
if mixed with aminonia.--The:NJkRcoTic PRiNtPTf lifif: 
Several plants possess the power of occasioning 
deep; and others even of thus causing death. This 
property exists in the most considerable degree in 
■9pt«m, which is 3ricldedby.the white poppy, jHijMiiiisr 
mWum. By appropriate processes a substance is 
obt^nedfrom opium, Twhich is supposed to be the 
narcotic principle. It is white, crystallizes in rect- 
angular prions, has neither taste nor smell, and 
poi^sl^sseis several peculiar chemical properties. Its 
right to be considered as the narcotic principle, is 
evinced by its possessing the itopdrific qualities of 
•the opium itself . ' Oils, both^breii and voUUih^atb 
found %iliundanfly in plants. The fixed oils are found 
in the seeds of cotyledonous plants s it is most com- 
-monly obtained from the almond, and the olive, and 
from rape-seed and linseed. Hhe volatile oils are 
'found in almost all the different parts of plants, par- 
ticularly of those which yield a i>eculiar odour, such 
as lavender, mint, roses, &c. Wax may be consi* 
dered as a vegetable production^ since it has been 
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'ascerfaiBied that thevaraiidL wHli which. tiieapper 
side of the leaves ' of many trees' are coveivd pos* 
'sesses all die properties; of bees- wax/ which is pro* 
pared by &e bees from honey or sugar. Beeswax 
is of a yellow colour/ and of a peculiar.' odour; 'but 
on being duly exposed to the atmospiierey it loses 
both its colour and its peculiar smell, and is then fhb 
whUe-wtix o( tike shops. Camphor is obtaiiied by 
distillation from the wood of a tree named lauhis 
■camphara. Camphor has be^i found in se(veral other 
plants, imd, by saturating oil of turpentine. Hrithite- 
tiatic acid gas/ a substance in ciystals. is obta|ned, 
which, from the properties it possesses,: has been 
named art^Jcialcanvpkor. Bt rd^li Ae: Hiisstrottgly 
tenacious and adhesive substance -appears to rbe 
'chieJBy formed by that substance to wfaich.ibe iimiie^ 
bird-lime, may be giv^,'as' deiicHiingrthis peculipir 
principle. It is not soluble in v^ater, but combines 
readily 'widi oils, and does not enter into combina- 
' tions with alkalies. It possesses also many other che- 
mical properties which distinguish it .from other ve- 
getable substances. It is jrielded spontaneo^y by tb^ 
epidermis of a plant termed roUiiia viicasa .*: and is 
artificially procured from the {middle bark of t^ 
holly, by^ fermentation, washti^, &c. Caoutchpuc?, 
so remaikable for its elasticity, and so generally U9€)d 
for the removal of pencil and even other markins^ 
from paper, exudes from some species of A^i^a aid 
jatrophdy tree»' growing in* South. Ameiica^ and-is 
•said tobe-also prodnted by. several trees in; the ^^t 
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indies. ItisiBsofaMe in water ; %iit dissolvea in the 
Tolfttifeoib^ivineli, on separation, lea^w k in a gloati- 
-tmiHB state. On the OMitrary^ eAer and nectified pe- 
troleom disaohreit, and leave it unaltered^ Rs&ins 
aope solid, briilie aubstances ; fnosdy of a yeUowiafa 
^eolonr, and possefisangsoaiie defvee of tmnspai^ency. 
Hieir teste iaraiher acrid; thay melt with beat, and, 
if fired, emit a atroagyaHow flame witbmacb sauifce. 
They eacode from various tnees^ and differ xxmokier- 
aUy ihMn eadi oflicr according te the tree from 
iwliich Ihay proceeded. Tbna we have rosm, turpen- 
Hm, mttstichy ekmiy tacttmmkac, animi, &€. Ccjfxn/ 
diffBrs in many respects from tiie preceding. Its so- 
lotion is a most beantifal vanish. L^ic is deposited 
^n diffeveait trees of East bidia, by an insect called 
ekermes Unoca. Wheoa this substesi^e is adherart to 
the twigs on which it has ba^n fonae^* it in called 
6f<cft4ac; whendetacfaiedyfifed-iiiCy* and when melted 
and disposed m a thin ar«st» it is.tenaed skell-lac* It 
is used for sealiag wax, and for the purposes of var* 
nish. 6dm Rbsins, layfrA, galbamm, ofttemaa, 
fee, are actimlly combinatioas of gam and resin* 
They are chiefly asedin medkina. They havo some, 
what of a fatty appearance, are not so combastible 
as resins, aor do they melt so readily. , Ck)TTON, 
which is Aat soft downy substance which ^vo- 
lopes tte seeds of vanoas plants, is chiefly obtained 
from a species of gosfqiciifii. CoaK is the outer bark 
p( the qitercus sub^, or corMree, and di&rs in 
many respecte from other veiB^taUe sabstaacas. 
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Wood is diiefly fonned by &at part of vegeiablet 
which is tenaed the woody fibre, and whicb exists 
also in theleav)eS) the captsules of fruUs^ and eirenia 
some of the more delicate parts of vegetables. 

Oxj^fen^ carbon; and hydrogen^ are the principles 
generally found in plants^ with the. fixed alkalies^ 
some of. the ni^tals^ and the earths, lime, magnesia; 
aliintina and silica :Uie latter is Supposed to f<»in 
the largest part of the ejlidermis of some of the canesi 

Vegetable snbstances^snbjectedto fbrmbntation^ 
produce, under different circumstances, either Wins^ 
from which alchol may be obtained, or the Acbtio 
Acid, termed vinegar. Besides which, the follow- 
ing acids may be obtained from vegetables, and 
whi<^hcanbehere only enumerated: Benzoic, citric, 
gallic, malic, oxalic, phosphoric, prussic, ta^rtwc^ 
&c. 

BiTXJSotNS are certain bodies, which have con- 
sidarabie xes^ublance to resins 9^4 ojSs, apd .which 
are found -. in subterraneous siltuations. From the 
examination of these .bodies, it appears that they are 
of vegetable origin. 

They sometiiaies 'occur in a fluid State, resembling 
flie .volatile, oils. Naphtha is a yellow and trans* 
parm^i' fluid, volatile, stroj^gly smelling, and very 
ligi^ < jF«TaaLpuM resembles naphtha^ e;s<cept:in co- 
loiur, it being of a dar)d^b browny probably;frotn the 
deposition of carbon. Bitiuiunous substances, exist 
also . in if^very :4egree . almost, pf solidity : when ac- 
quifjnga mfiJi degv^ of thijdi:uess,it is termed tmnsraf 
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tOTy mtdthay cund mimital iia0wkih0mo; and when stBl 
kmier, it is caltod asphalimn. fo DetmiiAii« ft snl^ 
Mmoe is fomid wliioh ^MecMipaiiies die totiejf emtl^ 
which Mr. Hfttchettkafgasceiteiiiei to be cmnpMedof 
tesinAS.aspfaakiim 41,iAd eaitiiS ; anihasnaoed it 
t^i$ui^^Uum. Jnv is alBoaUtmnuMMM stabstmce^ 
holding mnch cart»oB. Caimel coal is of ibe sama 
ebuBB, but oetttuns mwe eai<li. O^mmam coal hm 
Ms bitattiaoiis comtitaent intersected try plates of 
^Mrboaate 4»f lime andadplniDet of a 
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▲ohnal siAetaMes, aMioiigli conteMng sMie of 
Hw mme principles fowid ni the i^gfetiAle Ua^ 
i(i»m, still HntiiHest considerable dlSerences ia tfcelr 
respective aaalyses. As we have already done ht 
Ihe vegetable kingdom, so we i^iall liere, la ttie 4rst 
, place, take a view «f tiiose substances wliieii eat^ 
Mo -the eomp<N»tmi f>f dtffBveDit animal substanees^ 
and then ester iHtoliliie consideration of saaioiif llMBse 
individnally. 

GwLAruiEi jeUjfy eaq^oyed in tte aits m gtue^ 
in iritnndfinHy rrtTttiimid frmn ihn nlrin Off tmimniiT R 
is aoMrfe in water^and is precipiMed therdrom, b]r 
IkeadditfoB oftenmn, in asnbstanoe composed a( 
Canada and gcAatfn; as has been already natloed^ 
<when spealdng of taaimi. 

AfiBUMfiM, as has been already ^observed, is Ifcat 
«aiMrtance wbi<^ forms wimt is teemed >fte ^Miflte ^ 
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eggs. It U coac^oted by h«Eit^ by a«ida> aod^ 
though in a les3 degree^ by alcobidL Dr« Bpstock^ 
wbo has made some moflt impcMrtaiit expeiiHieiUs on 
the more simple animal aubataaces^ observes, that 
one part of dried albomea dassolved in niao paitu 
of water; forms a soluiioa which becomes perfectly 
solid when exposed to heat equal to its coagokir 
tion; and that one drop of a saturated solution, of 
oxymnriate of mercury dxoptinto water holds 7^ 
part of its weight of albumen, produces milkiness^ 
and a subsequent precipitate. Mucus has been 
determined by the same chemist to be instanced in 
the thickening substance contained in saliva, and 
yields a precipitate on the addition of nitrate of ailver» 
and more fully by acetate of lead. Fjb&iNj, (x the 
fibrom part cf the blood, is obtained from tbf 
muscles of animals^ or by agitation and washing 
of clotted blood; thus is yielded a white fibioiis 
substaacet without taste or sm^. TJrba is a yel^ 
low crystalline substance, of a peculiar smell and 
taste, obtained from urine. Saccharins matt jib«i 
not^. perhaps, exactly agreeing with^ tiie fiHigar of 
vegetables, is formed in animal pcocesses. Bcmff^ 
may be,, perhaps, justly asserted to be of v^etabla 
formation^ and tQ have undergone but Uttia change, 
by the ftee > but milk m^y be made to yidd a syrup, 
from which sugar*like crystals may be obtawed, 
and which have been nami^d suqa» qf mUk, A 
substsmce approaching stiB neayer to vegetable sur 
gar is ^und in large 4|uantitiiis in tha urias of 
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patients afflicted with diabetes. Substances also are 
fonned in animals approaching so nearly to resins> 
as to merit the name of Animal Resins. Under 
this head may -be placed the resin of bile, castor, 
and ambergris. Bones are formed of cartilage^ 
gelatine^ and fat^ deriving their hardness from the 
earthy salts which exist in them abundantly. These 
are phospliate and carbonate of lime, and perhapii 
a small proportion of magnesia. Shells are formed 
of the salts of lime, deposited on animal matter 
disposed in lamellae. In bones, the phosphate of 
lime is most abundant ; but in shells, the carbonate 
of lime prevails. Crusts of lobsters, crabs, &c. 
which are termed cnistadeons animals, are also form- 
ed of animal matter, blended with calcareous salts. 
But in the crusts of animals the proportions of the 
calcareous salts differ from those of bones and of 
shells, being, as it were, intermediate ; the quantity 
of the phosphate of lime being larg$(, and of the car- 
bonate less than in shells ; and the carbonate bein^ 
in larger, and the phosphate in less proportion,' than 
in bones. Horns contain a very small portion of 
earthy matter; the albumen and gelatine, which 
enter into their composition, are therefore very abun- 
dant. Hence, by the well managed employment of 
heat and moistuTe, they may be rendered so soft and 
flexible as to be bent into different shapes, and even 
impressed by moulds for various useful and oma<- 
mental purposes. The Nails, Claws, and Hoofs 
of different fiAimals being composed pf the samecoii^ 
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stitaents as homs^ differ in yery few respects from 
fhein. The Muscles^ or the flesh of animals^ con- 
tain albumen^ gelatine^ and extractive matter, bnt are 
chiefly composed of fibrin. The Skin is divisible 
into the cuticle, epidermis ox scarf-^kin, and the cutis 
or fnie skin. . The former appears to consist chiefly 
of coagulated albumen/ and the latter of gelatine : 
hence, it may be observed, that it is this part from 
Which the jelly is obtained. The Mbmbranbs ap- 
pear to possess most of the chemical properties of 
the cutis.. The.TBNDONS, those substances in which 
the muscles terminate, are also resolvable by boiling 
into jelly ; showing that it is gelatine which chiefly 
^titers into their composition. The nature of the 
sabstauoe. of the Brain and Nervbs has not yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. — ^OiLS : the oily sub- 
stances, of animals is found under various modifica- 
tions in different animals and in. different parts of 
the same animal: thus spermaceti is found in the 
head of the physeter macrocephalm, or spermaceti 
whale ; whilst from its blubber is obtained train oiL 
The fat of some animals, as of the ox and sheep, be- 
comes a. hard substance, whilst that of hogs is much 
softer, and is therefore called hog's-lard. Marrow, 
which is contained in the long bones of animals, is"" 
an animal fixed oU, of peculiar properties, some- 
what resembling butter. Hair, which exists in the 
different forms ofdoum, wool, and bristles, varies in 
appearance in animals, though, perhaps, but little in 
its composition. The notice of this analysis will 

d 
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^&r¥m to s1h>w how uapoii^ble it would have been to 
coB(ipre$8 Hm msigm ^ the aSmmiak substances 
sstentkmed igk H^b Compendium. Hie component 
parts of bkkck hsdi are» 1. ▲ peculiajr aKoial matter, 
eoMtitato^ the greatest part.^^'-S. White solid oil^ m 
s^oall quairtiitir*--^ Grejieh green ml, in kurger qnaii* 
tjily. — 4. Iiem.-^. Ooddo of SMo^iaiiese. — 6. Pbos* 
phote of )is[ie.r-^7. Caikonate of lirae. — 8. Silica. — &. 
Salphw* FBA'niBftS appear much, to resemble iair 
in their component pttrts. The qmll, Mr. Hatchetl 
Ipa^ showm^ ia. vUMj CtNoned of hasdened aBHunen. 
BhQQV sepitfOKtes^ on staAding* into ornor or co^gv^ 
him^^ and ^ Htvm or fluid part The CRVOR 
eontains jSinn^ which is lamnifestod in a white^ soUd» 
andelaattcfoivi^bywasUiigthecIot: and ^ike cofowr- 
ing matUr of Ibe blood, which was long mffosed t» 
be iron» but whkh Mr. BwMie has shown to be of 
an anmaL nalnwe. The SERUM is a fluid of a 
greenish yeUow, vflmh ooAgulates at 15ff, and is di- 
TMfibte into aUmmei^ aaul serosity. ' The blood con*> 
tains watei^ ihcin> aU>nnie% benzoic acid^ hydrosul* 
pbaret of anunonia> soda^ subpbosphate of iron, mu* 
liate of soddw phosphate of soda and of lime. Dried* 
Uood> calcined witii potash, dissolved and added Uy 
aolntion of sulphate of potasl^i, deposits a green pre* 
c^gNtete, ^iUch, being digested ia muriatic acid, be- 
eomes Aat beautiful jngment Prussian bhie, and 
which, by j^op^ chemical treatmeirt, yields an acid, 
the Prusaic acid, possessing peculiar properties. 

MiUt is secareted in. the manmuB' of finnales of the 
class of mammalia, and differs in some respects in 
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diffefient aiwinK but apecs w ita general pre- 
peities; se tlMMl tlie ptofiertiM of cows' iiflk taliy 1^ 
as6iiiAed as iIIwIntiTe q£ ttotfe mf mBk in g^ieiraL 
On ikft smrfaee of milk at tosA, k tkick unetaoM ycS^ 
low mbstanee eeUects,a«m0d cr«am. This beio^i^ 
moYei, and rcnM^^ yieM^d by the inaes^ ttiembyasie 
of tiie calfs stomachy bekig; addM Ix^Hto Mmaiiniii^ 
milk^ it soon separates into curd and whey. CRKAM 
beiag ablated by dntmng, Mpitfates ioto a tii^ky 
ftiMi, oaHed btgiter-mili, ^$mi tb^ M o(9te w^, as 
tmiier. Hm CURD^ separated by ooagnlMiaB^ and 
sikl(|eieted lo pitassiue, forms ciM». Bili^ft, sMrcAed 
by Hikt liwr of ^anmals iato the gaU-biadder^ is of a 
dark yellowish green colouf^ of an unctuons fee!^ a 
peculiar smell, and a bitter taste. It contains a resin, 
aad a tabattoee pcfcidiar to )riie> maned pkroiMl, a 
whitbh aoHd snbslaiice foftand into globiiies> witk 
waiter and salts, chiefly phesidwte of time, miniate^ 
sd^piiale, and phosphate of soda. Cbrumsn, dr iM» 
of tite ear, is supposed to reaemble the resdn of bUe. 
&ALI VA eoateinB, wilh some cKf tibe salts jfist mention* 
ed, iancilage and albmneta ; the letter being only te ^ 
staAeofdiffasioK. UniNSy as it cools, yields a pecaMat 
nrinoas smell, and deposits a ;9edunent varying Midef 
different oil-cnnidteimceR. Tke eharacterishig sub- 
stonee of urine is tetmed ttrem, which yields t&e urit 
add; and which, combis^d witii soda, forms tbe ge- 
neral saMM deposit of urine. Daring fcrers and 
diseases of the liVer, a rose^colouied sediment is de* 
pointed, fomid to Wataan asi acid saiaied rasacid, 
Besides albumen a&ul resoa, urine also contains r»^ 
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lions salts, resulting from flie combination of the 
acids already mentioned, and benzoic, acetic, and 
phosphoric acids, with soda, ammonia, lime, or mag- 
nesia. Tears, and Mucus, and the Humours 
OF THB Eye, Synovia, and the rest of the animal 
fluids, differ so' little in their constituent parts, 09 
not to demand particular notice in this Compell^ 
dium. 

> It is necessary to observe, that animal as well as 
vegetable substances jield^ besides the cohstitaents 
already mentioned,- a great nuinber of peculiar aci4 
products, which contribute to the vast range of phy- 
sical and chemical properties which these bodies 
poi^se^s. . f 

■ «■. * • * ■ ' ■ ^ ' • - • 

* • • • ' • 

. ^e shall now pi:pceed to a description of Hdm^ 
processes and instnunents employed in chemical ex<^ 
perixnents. Solid substances are reduced into pow* 
4ers by trituration, . pulverization, and levigation. 
brittle snbstances are.pulverized by means of ham* 
mers, pestles and mortars, stones and mullers. ^^es- 
.ties and.mortars are made of metal, glass, porcelain;^ 
marble, agate, &c., according to the hardness and 
properties of. the bodies.to be reduced to powder. 
.The separation of the finer parts of bodies from 
the coarser is performed by means oi Afiing or 
washing. Sieves are well known instruments, made 
of different degrees of fineness, accor^g to the 
purposes for which they are wanted. Washing is 
in&ed for procuring powders of an uniform fineness, 
much more accurately than can be done by a sieve ; 
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but it caa only be employed for mtch sabstances as 
are not acted upoa by tbe fltoid which is used. 
The powdered Mibstance is well mixed with water^ 
or other fluid; the Uq^oor is aUowed tQ settle for 
a few. moments, and is then decanted off; the coarsest 
powder remains at <he bottiMn of die vessel^ and the 
finer parts pass over with the ^iqnor. By various de- 
cantationa m this way^ several sedilnents are ob- 
tained of different degrees of finentoa^ tiie last being 
the finest 

FiltraHon is a fin^ species of siflang, performed 
through the pores of paper^ flannel^ fine linen, sand, 
&c. It is used only for separating fluids from solids. 
No solid, even in the form of powder, will pass 
flirougb tbe above-named filtering ^bstancGs; of 
coarse, if water or other fluid, containing sand, in« 
sects, mud, foe., be placed in a bag or hollow vessel, 
made of any of those substances, the sand or otber 
solids will remain upon the filter, and the liquor wilt 
ps^s through. Uasised paper is a vlerry convenient 
substance for making filters for chemical purposes. 
It is trapped into a conical form, and put into a glass 
fiumel, which serves to strengdiai tte paper and 
support the weight of the fluid when poured into it. 

Evaporation separates a fluid from a solid, or a 
more volatile fluid fix^ dnotfaer which is less vola- 
tite. Yaiious degrees of heat are employed in eva- 
poratioli> according to the nature of the substances. 
It is performed in vessels of wood, glass, metal, 
poicdain, As. Basons madie of W^dgewood's war^ 

de 
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are extremely convenient^ as fhey are not apt to 
.break by sudden changes of heat. Small flasks of 
,thin glass are likewise well adapted to the purposes of 
evaporation: these are placed either over the naked 
fire^ or in a vessel filled with sand^ which is then called 
a sand-bath. This affords a more regular degree of 
lieat^ and prevents the vessels frcfm being broken. 
When the fluid which goes off in the act of evaporation 
is to be preserved^ the operation is called distillation. 
Distillation is the evaporating in close vessels when 
we wish to separate two fluids of different degrees of 
volatility, and to preserve the most volatile, or both 
of them. The substance to be distilled is put into a 
vessel that will resist the action of heat, called a re- 
tort, an alembic; or stUl, having a neck projecting 
from it, to which is attached another vessel to receive 
the fluid that rises first, which is called the receiver. 
The'vessdi that contains the liquor to be distilled is 
placed upon the fire, or in a sand-bath, or over a 
lamp: the heat causes the most volatile fluid to rise 
in the form of vapour, which passes into the re- 
ceiver, where it is again condensed by cold. In ma- 
ny cases die condensation is assisted by immersing 
tike tube, through which the vapour passes, in a 
vessel containing cold water. 

In plate Chemistry, fig. 1, AB represents a retort 
used for distillation : it is made of glass, baked earth, 
&c. When it has a small neck a with a stopple fitted 
to it for introducing materials, it is called a tu- 
KniAi«i4 retort. D is the receiver for condensing the^ 
hich is raised^ and into which the neck of 
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the retort is inserted. The joining at C is made air- 
tight by means of some substance applied to it called 
a late. There are several methods made nse of for 
supporting both retort and receiver, according to 
the degree of heat employed in the process. When 
great heat is required, earthen retorts are used, 
which are placed in or on the fire ; but if a moderate 
degree of heat only be required, glass retorts are 
employed, which may be placed in a sand-bath, or 
suspended over a lamp, as will be shown hereafter 
in fig. 3. In this case, the receiver may be placed 
upon some stand convenient for the purpose, with a 
ring of hay under it to keep it steady. 
, Fig. 2 is a phial with a bent glass tube fitted into 
it for disengaging gas* 

Fig. 3 represents an improved pneumatico-chemical 
apparatus, completely fitted up with a lamp furnace. A 
is a vessel filled with water, in which a shelf is placed 
so as to be two, three, or fotu* inches under the sur- 
face, having holes bored through it, to which small 
fonnels may be attached underneath. The glass re- 
ceiver B^ which is to contam the gas, is filled with 
water, and, being inverted with its mouth under water, 
it is raised gently and placed upon the shelf over 
one of the holes. The receiver will remaia full of 
water by means of the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The materials from which the gas is to be disengaged 
are now Jto be put into the retort C, which is after- 
wards suspended in one of the rings of the lamp fur- 
nace D. A common Argand's lamp is placed on the 
shelf F, and adjusted to the proper height below 
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Ae retort, the neck of which rests trpoh the edg^e of 
the cistern, and the end of its neck opens in the fan- 
nel und^r the jar standing npon the shetf. The lamp 
thus adjusted may be lighted, and as soon as the sub- 
stance^ in the retort act npon each other safficien^, 
tfie gas will begin to be disengaged, and will ascend 
through the hole in the shelf into the receiver B, an^ 
displace the water with which it had been filled. 
When all the water is displaced, the receiirer is fnll 
of gas which was disengaged from the retort, and may 
be preserved in it by keeping its month always under 
the water in the cistern. The receiver may, in ttis 
state, be removed to any oilier place by first sliding 
it carefully into a deep plate or dish previously fiBed 
with water, so that it be not once raised above the 
surface of the fluid; or Uie gas may be transferred 
from the v^essel B intb any other vessel in the follt>w^ 
ing manner : Fill the vessel into which the gas is to 
be transferred vdth the water in the trough, and 
place it on (he shelf as before directed, over one of 
fte holes. Theik take the receiver, and, keeping its 
mouth still under the duid, bring it under the hole oh 
which flie vessel is placed, depressing its bottom, 
and elevating its mouth, so as to bring it more to a 
horizontal position : the gas, being tfie lighter body, 
wiU escape and rise up tilrough the hole on wMch 
the other vessel has been placed, and will fill it b^ 
displacing tiie fluid. In this manner any gas may be 
formed, or transferred from one vessel to another. 

Experiment. — Put some pure oxygenated muriate- 
df potadi into flie retort C^ and then apply the heat 
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of the lamp^ fhe salt will melt, and the gas, which is 
oxygen gas, will be given out in abundance, and 
may be collected in the receiver B. 
• Oxygen gas may also be tilius obtained from the red 
oxyde of mercury ; from red lead, and from nitre. 

When tibie gas to be procured is absorbable by 
water, quidcsilver is used instead of water : but as 
ibis fluid is very expensive, a snmller vessel is ne* 
cessary, and it may be made of wood or stone, as 
neither of these substances are acted upon by the 
mercury. 

.: A small glass vessel, capable of containing an 
fmnce measure, is used for measuring gases; for 
if it {be successively, filled, and inverted 'under a 
large jar, we may by this meaiiil^ throw- into that jar 
any given or required quantity of an elastic fluid, 
pr-a C€QFfi#n>afi»iber of measures of one elastic fluid, 
and any«niipiber of anoter^ m ire please. 
- G, in fig. 3, represents a tube<for receivii^ a mix- 
ture of gases that are to be e^loded b^^the eleotrio 
spark;,. Tit is a strong glass tube closed at one end, 
baving a/scale mpon it cut with a diamond. Near 
ihe^ closed end two wires pass tiu-ough the glass, 
and almost touch one another : these are cemented 
in, so as to miake the holes air-tight. When this 
graduated tube is filled with the fluid in the trough, 
and inverted upon the shelf, the gases to be ex- 
ploded are introduced in the usual way. If now 
the interval between the two wires be made a part 
of the electrical circuit, by fastening chains con- 
nected with a Leyden phial to the rings of the 
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vnxw^ the spai^ wiH pass throngk tite Mttnupted 
apace betweai the two wixe», and csplode tike 



In compoUAd distiUatifMKi> or yvbea a ^deeMG^o-. 
sitioB of &e materials BUbjeeted to tlds pfocess takM 
pbice> aad gasea are fonaed^ some of vihich hve ab- 
soTbable> aad others ajre ttot capable of Imn; alSM- 
sorbed, it is oftea requkod to preserve sepia^ate Ads 
sev^al iiew stobstances so procuied. To do fliis this 
foUowing appturatas was inrented by M. LavoiKief^ 
and soon came into general use. 

A> fig^ 4) is a glass tubulated rrtort^ tfie Aeck 
0£ which is adjusted to th^ balloon or fecAvet X^ 
which is double tidralated at B «Bd C ; by flie fat- 
mer it admits the gas fiwi the retoit A, and by ffae 
latter it is conveyed into the Hxptat coBrtafned iH 
the glass vessel 6H. Wifli this vessel> which has 
thjee tubuluresy may be comiected twto of moi<(i 
similar vessels^ by means of oliier glass tubes pro- 
ceeding from cz, and fitted into their tubttkiMi^ 
aikd from the kurt tubuluFe of the mnge, is adapted 
a glass tube F, which is conveyed under a receivet 
placed upon the shelf of the pneumatie dstem, M 
B in fig. 3. Water is pot into tfie first «f IbMo 
vessels^ a solution of caustic potadt in the second^ 
and such other substances in the rest as are neces^ 
sary for absorbii^ the gases thiU; pastt orper. To 
prevent the danger that might occ«r ftma, a re- 
'absorption of the gas^ which sometimes tokes plaee^ 
and would occasion the water firom the pneumatic 
tub to enter rapidly into the v^suiels dir«rugh the 
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tabe Fp a cnjpillary tube, aa H, is adapted to tlia 
nuddle tabahve of each receiinf yemel, vMek 
goes into the liquid contained in it: so that if ab- 
s^vptiett fal^es place dther ixt tibe fetort or other 
T«md9, the external air enlns tbrovgh these tnbea 
to fill tile vacuum ivhich is occasioned by the ab- 
amptiow^^ a»d pseYents the itrater. coming into the 

Haying shown the apparatus necessary for ob«* 
takiiiif the several kinds of gas^ we laay observe 
tiiai in chemistry there ape operations ^i^ re* 
qnce vevy diflfeMnt kinds of vessels : such for in- 
adaBce is fiuian, or the melting of a solid body^ as 
a me<al, aid causing it to pass from the solid to a 
liijiiid sMe by tibe action of heat. These substances 
fei^niEe, accovdmg to thdr several natures^ vessels 
of liferent kinds strong enough to resist flie ire; 
ihiGf are made of eaitii^MMvare^ of poreelaiii> or a 
mixlsre of day and pov^er of black-lead^ or of 
blaok^lead altogetfaer. These vess^ wee cidled 
emKibles^ and ase repres^ated hyfig. &. Sometimef^ 
they have covers made of earthenware^ but in other 
eafle& tfio foeed meMk nmsl be es^^od to a current 
o£ a»; far lUa purpose the ortte9>les are broad and 
ihalloiir. These, as. at Jig. ^ am called ctfpelv, 
and they are gener&liy made of calcined bones^ 
mixed with a snail 4|uantity of day^ or of a mix* 
tme of day and bhbck-lead pow4sr. As ib» cu- 
pola do not admit of being put in a close furnace^ 
OK o£ being smriounded by codis^ they are placed 
I a sort of ovfm of earth«atwat«^ entiled n mvfle> 
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one of which is represented in fig. 7, which^ with 
(he included cupel, is exposed to the heat of a 
furnace. 

Blow-pipes are used for directing the flame of a 
candle or lamp against any piece of ore or other 
substance required to be examined. They ought to 
have a bulb upon the middle of their stem, in which 
the moisture from the breath may be collected. See 
fig. 8. 

The various degrees of heat which are required 
for the performance of chemical operations, render 
it necessary that the chemist should be possessed 
of a furnace. A description of a very useful one is 
as follows : it consists of a cylindrical body of 
sheet iron, coated within with a mixture of loam and 
clay (Jig. 9). The aperture A at the top is closed oc*- 
casionally with an iron saucer full of sand, whicb 
forms a sand-bath. B is the door of the fire-place> 
and C is the ash-pit register which slides so as to 
admit more or less air. D is an iron tube which 
goes into the chimney of the room .to carry off the 
smoke. 

As a further illustration of the operative part ofi 
cliemist^, we will suppose that an unknown liquid 
is offered for chemical examination; and that it is 
first required to obtain a knowledge of the gaseous 
matters which it will yield. In this case a portion of 
the fluid is put into the retort C {fig. 3), placed eithev 
over the naked burning coals, or the flame of a lamp, 
or in heated sand. The other end of the retort is im- 
mersed in water, or mercury, contained in the trough 
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A^ under the receiver B. Heat being applied^ and 
gaseons matter extricated^ it rises in babbles 
tiiroagh the fluids fills the^ now^ upper part of the 
receiver/ and gradually assumes the place of the 
water. The gas, confined in the receiver/ may then 
be: submitted to any examination. If it is requir- 
ed to separate the fluid part firom the substance 
in the retort, a receiver D is fixed on to the' retort A, 
fig. 1, and heiat being applied, the distillation of the 
aqueous part will take place, and may be preserved 
for future examination. Distillation is sometimes 
performed through a series of receivers, both for the 
sake of greater safety, and for a more certain and 
correct mode of obtaining the several products ; but, 
in' the more ordinary operations, the distillation is 
performed by a common ^^7/ or alembic'^ The sub- 
stance to be distilled being put into the vessel, gene* 
rally made of copper, the head of the alembic^ with a 
crane-necA:, is closely fitted on and luted; and its 
heak is inverted into the wormy or serpentine metallic 
iubej which, passing through water, kept cold, con- 
denses the heated vapour into a fluid, which is then 
collected, as it runs from the spout of the worm. 
If the separation of the aqueous part be only wanted^ 
tiien the matter remaining in the retort is placed in an 
open dish; and, by the continued action of heat, the 
liquid part will be. dispersed by evaporation, leaving 
the solid remains.' On fresh water being added to 
tins, a solution wiU be obtained, which may be com* 
pletely separated from the undissolved parts bjJUtrfh 
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tUm. SdlDo pturttciflar ftibstaiicoi being ndw addoA 
to fbe wdlvtion, yfAdcU may fomt insalttbh $alu, witfi 
the eirtto or laetab it amy contain^ ttese wQl fiOl to 
the bottom bj precipUmtiom, and will req[niie fiuttiier 
ctutniMtion. TbD o«rtli8> sabjected to the action 0t 
fire, will become ftee from otber sabstiuices by 
calctrtoAoft/ inflammable siibstanGOs will leaye tbeir 
qAe8,mi$ if bnnieawitbOilttlieaooesa of air^ llieir 
€hatC9al trill Itattaiat aM the metal8> if not refrao* 
Uoft wiD beeome fk$Ued, But to perfbfm this latter 
procese more readilyj tbo subetiuioe should be pdL 
mto a cfmUUe, or meMngpot {fig. Su end then ex^ 
|MMs»d to a due degree of beat^ or subjected to fiw 
blow-pipe. 

The op^ations of chraustry mnfiA necessarily b# 
namerotius^ and their modifications smst be frequintly 
varied; birt most others must be fonttded on fliosa 
which we have here mentioned. 

Oiemistry, whether w^ view it as a science con-* 
trfbnting to ttie extension of the knowledge of tho 
oftiier sciences, or as yielduig perp^toal aid and ikn* 
proTement to the arts> or as enabling us to oatch a 
glaaoe at the grand opemtions of nature^ is of Uia 
highest interest and importanoe. Viewing its exten- 
siye i^uence^ actnig in concimence with the powef«> 
ful agencies of galtanism and electricity^ it excites 
the pdrpetoal hope fliat philosophy is just at the 
point 6f displaying some new and astonishing mani^ 
^statioki of the Sublime power end widdom of oiix 
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Let eCury iUmg «e* «ee repmeat tx> joor spirit the presence^ 
the tacdleiicy, uia the power oi Goft; and let your Gonversatiofl 
wilfa the cmlvrcf lead yoa onto ^ Crsatoa; for to thall yoiir 
aeti<»s be done more frequently with an actnal eye to God's pre-" 
96tice>^ bv your often seeing him in the gUu9 of the cteatimt^ la the 
faoe of tne tun yoa mav see Ood's beanty; in the ,^ you flsay feel 
his beat warming ; in the mater his gentleness to refiresb yott ; and it 
is Ihe dtm of httmn that makes yoor field give yoa bread. Thii 
philoeophyy whieh is obvious to every man's experieneei is a good ad« 
vantage to our piety, and by this act of die nnderscaodii^ ottr wills are 
ehedued horn violeaoe and misdemeanoar.F-^7eyfor't H(d^ lAidk^, 

What are my eyes, but aids to See 
The glories of ue Deity 

Inscribed with beams of light 
On Jlm/rt and itatt f Loan, I behold 
The shining asmre^ grant and gM^ 
But when I try to read Tar nmmb, a-dinmess veils my si 

WMt^B'sHora 



When he went abroad among the scenes of raral verdure, beau- 
ty, and fruitfuiness, like the bee in its industrious ranges for celes- 
tial sweets, he was solicitous to gather fresh food for heavenly con- 
templation, or fresh materials and ornaments for future composi- 
tions. The pastures covered with Jlocks and herds, the fields waving 
with the ripening harvests, the groves resounding with the melody 
of birds, enlivened his praises, and he saw, heard, and confessed his 
God in all. . The skies by day struck his soul with admiration of the 
immense power, wisdom, and goodness of their divine Author : the 
moon and «torry train by night increased his conceptions of the 
Deity; and in the Open Manuscript of God, the wide-extended 
heavens, he read the letters of his great and wonderful name with 
profound homage and veneration. All that met his eye or ear was 
laid, as it were, under a tribute to yield him improvement, and 
consecrate and enrich his moments of leisure and necessary cessa- 
tion from his studies ; and, in short. Nature was only a scale to his 
devout soul, by which to ascend to the knowledge and adoration of 
God.— Xt/e of Dr. Watts. 

What though I trace each Herb and Flower 

•That drinks the morning dew. 
Did I not own Jehovah's power, 

How vain were all I knew ! 

Say what*s the rest but empty boast. 

The pedant's idle claim, 
Who, having all the substance lost. 

Attempts to grasp a nmne f 

Oratorio of Solomon* 
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XhE name given to this month by the Bomaits 
was taken from Janus, one of their divinities^ td 
whom they gave two faces ; because, on the on^ 
side, the first day of this month looked towards 
the new year, and on the other towards the old 
one. It was called wolf-monat by our Saxon 
ancestors, on account of the danger then expe*- 
rienced from wolves ; ' for that, through the ex- 
tremity of cold and snow, those ravenous crea^ 
lures could not find of other beasts sufficient 
to feed upon/ 

^ In JANUARY 1819. 
1.— CIRCUMCISION. 

This festival was instituted in the sixth cen* 
tury, in commemoration of the circumcision of 
our Saviour ; a rite of the Jewish law, first enjoined 
to Abraham as a token of the covenant God 
made with him and his posterity. New Year's 
Day has ever been considered a season of joy 
€Uid congratulation for blessings received and 
dangers escaped in the year past, as well as for 
gratitude to the kind Providence which permits us 

A 
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to witness the commencement of a succeeding 
one. 

The Romans, at this time, sent presents of 
sweetaeats, as dried figs, ho&ey, &c. (sh-entBj, 
expressing a wish that their friends might enjoy 
file sweets of the^ear into which they had entered. 
A relic of this custom is still observed in the 
south of Scotland, where the sweetie-skon, a sort 
of plum-cake, constitutes the New Year's Gift. 
Among the northern nations, it was customary 
for subjects to present gifts to their sovereigns^ 
which were called jolwiafir, yule-gifts. In 
France, particularly 4n me south, early in the 
morning of New Year's Day, a round of visits is 
jG>dMeAenced to 'relations and friends, to wish them 
a hcfcppy new year, and topresent them with bow- 
bons (sweetmeats*)— See T. T. for 1816, p. 2. 

The afilient custom of going about with fiie 
w&smil, ' a>bowl of spiced ole,^ is yet retained in 
mwy places. The composition was ale, nut^ 
i&6g,>^far, toast, and roasted crabs or apples, 
and was called lamb's wool. Some verses stiU 
sttng 'in 'Gloiic^Jstershire, on this day, may be 
#6ei^te dut v^itioie for 1814, p. 3, 

The ' New Year's Gift,' a relic of Aemost^aa^' 
tient observances of the day, is yet general in 
our own country; and, however trifling the pre- 
sent, is atlea^t a pleasing memorial of the friend- 
ship and good-wiU of the giver. 

In 1765, Bishop LytHeton shewed the Society 
of Aiitiqusuries a large parchment roll, contain^p 
ing a Ust of New Year's Gifts presented to 
Queen JBUzabeth at Greenwich, on the 1st of 
January, 1684-6, signed by the quecB, andcoun* 
tersigned by John Astley, Esq. master and trea* 
surer of the jewels ; by which it appears, that the 
greatest part, if not all the peers and peeresses of 
tile realm, all the bishops, the chief officers of 
8tate» and several of the queen's household ser* 
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vants^ even down to her apoHlecarieSj. master- 
cook^ sergeant of the pastry, &c. gave New 
Tear's Gifts to her maj^aty^ cQasMing either of a 
som of money^ or jewels, trinkete> wearing appa- 
rel, &c. Most of the peeresses gave rich gowns, 
petticoats, kirtles, doublets, wapil^ some em- 
broidei'ed with pearls, gamatsi &c. bsacelets, 
caskets studded with precious ^too^es, and other 
toys. The queen's jAysiciaa pves^ted her with 
a box of foreign sweetmeats; her apothecary 
with a box of lozenges^ and a pot of conserves; 
her master-cook wiUi ' a fayre mai^hepayne' (a 
macaroon then in fashion), her sergeant of the 
pastry, ' a feyre^ye cringed/ 8cc. On the back 
of this roll was a list of the gifts presented by the 
qiieen in return, the whole of which consisted of 
^t plate : ' To the Earl of Leicester one hun4red 
and fliirty-two ounces ;' ^ To flie Earl of Warwick 
one hundred and six ounces^' dec. 8cc., the sum 
total being 4609 ounces. 

In Paris, on this day, there is an exhibition of 
some of the finest specimens of china manufieictQr- 
ed during the preceding year in the royat estab- 
Ushment at Sevres, wUch is open to the royal 
family only for a few days, an^ afterwards to flie 
public. Sevres, being not ftir distant from Ver- 
sailles, is often visited by Englisfh touri$t3 in thehr 
way either to or from that celebrated palace ; bu^ 
notwithstanding the munificent support of bo^ 
royal and imperial patronage, we may be al«- 
lowed to say, that the ftir-ftuued productions of 
this s]^lendid manufactory, as wcH as of the Parii 
exhibition, are not such as would lead us to un- 
dervfilue the equal, if not superior, china madeh^ 
public-spirited individuals in this country. 

The commencement of a New Year is a period 
for serious reflection; it becomes us. to be 
thoughtful, as flie lapse of time suggests tx>plcs of 
iatellectual and moral improvement. 
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Ye gladsome bells — how misapplied your peal ! 

A day like this requires a solemn chime ; 
Infatuate mortals ! why with sportive heel 
Dance ye exulting o^r the grave of Time? 

Is he jovLtfoe that thus you ring his knell. 
That festive notes announce his awful flight? 

Tire ye of day — that sounds of triumph tell 
How swift the wing that wafts your last long night ? 

While circling years o'er thoughtless myriads rolI| 
long folly, but to lend, and length of shame; 

Te metal tongues swing slow, with mournful toll*, . 
Virtue's departed season to proclaim ! 

Sons of delay ! whose duties, yet undone. 
Await from year to year your hand in vain. 

Drown-— drown that brazen music with a groan I 
The years ye lost — shall ne'er be yourt again t 

VAWCH\. 
^. — EPIPHANY. 

The rites of this day> the name of which signi*^ 
fies an appearance of lights or a manifestation^ arp 
different in various places, though the object 
of them is much the same in all ; namely, to da 
honour to the memory of the Eastern magi, to 
whom Christ on this day was manifested, and who^ 
according to a tradition of the Romish church, 
were three in number, and of royal dignity. This 
being the Twelfth-day after the Nativity of our 
Lord, is celebrated in the metropolis and in the 
south of England, by drawing lots, and assuming 
fictitious characters for the evening: — ^formerly 
the king or queen was chosen by a bean found in 
a piece of divided cake; and this was once a 
common Christmas gambol in both the English 
Universities. The day after Twelfth Day was 
called St. DistafiTs Day. The customs on this 
day in Northumberland, France, and at Rome, 
are described at length in T. T. for 1815, p. 5. 
On the Epiphany, the king of England offers an- 
nually, by proxy, at the chapel royal, St. James's, 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
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♦6. 1786.— HALSEWELIi BAST-INDIAMAN LOST. 

This lamentable catastrophe took pl^^e at Sea- 
combe^ m the isle of Purtsiocfc, cm the coast of 
Dorsetshire, The vessel was commanded by 
Captain Pierce^ a man of ability and character. 
Among the passengers were two of his own 
daughters^ and five other ladies^ equally distin- 
guished by their personal charms and mental at- 
tainments. These, together with the venerable 
commander, most of his oScers, and the passen- 
gers, were all buried in the remorseless deep ; 
and so complete was the wreck, that not an atom 
of the ship was ever after discoverable. — {Butler's 
Chronological Exercises.) 

Ocean ! thou dreadful and tumultuous home 

Of dangers, at eternal war with man : 

Death's capitol, where most he domineers, 

With all his chosen terrors frqwning round. youno. 

*7. 1796. — PRINOBSS CHARLOTTE OP WALBS 
30RN. 

That eve is dark — that sen tie breast 
Is loveless now, and phiTled to rest ; 
That soul is dwelling now on hlghy 
And shines a star that cannot die. 

She was 
A pattern to all princes living with her. 
And all that shall succeed. 

Britannia ! tear thy laurel leaf, 
Entwine it frae thy bonny brow; 

Filled is the measure o' thy grief, 
Nae splendour will become thee now : 
k Bind on thy temples wreaths o* rue, 

And mournful rest on Charlotte's tomb ; 

And Windsor Pfilace wave- with yew— 
And ceaseUsf wail her early doom. 

Blest wi' die Husband e' thy choice, 
Sweet Charlotti: ! happiness was thine; 

Life then to thee was fu' o' joys, 
A foretaste o' the bliss divine : 

A2 ' 
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But, Fate, why bind the eglantine 
Wi' the dark blossoms o* the grave ? 

Why, why the mournful wreath entwine, 
And bid it over Chablottb wave? 

When lingering on the verge of death, 
Intent ye gazed upon thy love ; . 

Grasped his warm hands to cheer his faith, 
And never bade thy fond eyes rove ; 

Mildly they beamed, an' never strove 
To stray frae him, but gazed their fill. 

And, when in death they ceased to move, 
They pointed to the Husband still ! 

Blest in the flush o' nature's bloom, 
A nation's pride, a nation's joy. 

How soon to slumber in the tomb 
An' ilka brightnin' hope destroy ! 

Resting wi' thee th' bonn^r Boy 
Wha might hae wore the British Crown, 

The Star o' Brunswick's set in woe. 
An' a' the lovely prospects flown. 

Britannia ! tear thy laurel leaf. 
Entwine it frae thy bonny brow ; 

Filled is the measure d' thy grief, 
Kae splendour will become thee now; 

Bind on thy temples wreaths o' r«ie. 
And mournful rest on Chasiiotte's tomb ; 

And Windsor Palace wave with yew-^ 
And ceaseless wail her early doom\ 

8. — SAINT LUCIAN. 

Lncian, a native of Syria, was celebrated in his 
youth for his eloquence, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with polite literature. After the death of 
his parents^ he gave all his fortune to the poor^ 
and confined himself to the study of the scriptures. 
He was a proficient in Hebrew^ and revised the 
Septuagint version of the Bible. He wrote an ' 
apology for the Christians^ and presented it to 
Maximiniis II. After having undergone various 



* See the * Cypresi Wreath^ a collection of the best poems 
that have appeared on this melancholy occasion. 
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tonnents, at the instigation of this emperor^ he 
^as martyred in the year 312. 

11. — PLOUGH MONDAY. 

On this day, or about this time, in the north, 
the fool-plough goes about, a pageant that con- 
sists of a number of sword-dancers, dragging 
a plough, with music, and one, sometimes two, in 
a very fantastic dress ; the Bessy, in the grotesque 
habit of an old woman, and the fo(^, almost 
covered with skins, wearing a hairy cap, and tiie 
tail of some animal hanging from his back. The 
otBice of one of these characters is, to rattle a box 
among the spectators of the dance, in which he 
collects their little donations. 

The fool-plough, in Germany, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In Franconia, young women are yoked 
to the plough, upon which a piper sits and plays; 
and <he ladies are then dragged into some river or 
pool. 

13. — SAINT HILARY. 

Hilary was bom at Poictiers in France, of an 
illustrious family; and of this place he was chosen 
bishop in the year 353. Having taken an active 
part against the Arians, be was banished to Phry- 
gia, by order of the Emperor Constantius, in 356, 
where he remained for three years. After various 
travels in different parts, . and many sufferings, 
Hilary died at Poictiers in 368. He was an ex- 
cellent orator and poet; his style abounds with 
rhetorical figures. 

*13. 1818. — RT. HON. G. ROSE DIED, ^T. 73. 

A man whose whole life was active, laborious, 
and useful ; and presented an instance of what 
may be accomplished by industry and integrity. 
He was up early and late, and, with a total disre- 
gard of amusement, was always and totally in his 
business. To his encouragement and exertions 
the country is, in a great measure, indebted for 
the excellent system of Savings' Banks, now so 
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generally adopted. He died M. P. for CbriiSt- 
church, &c., and, though he rose from very small 
beginnings, was enabled to bequeath a large pro- 
perty. 

*15. 1559. — QUEEN ELIZABETH CROWNED. 

Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity; 
her penetration, vigilance, address, are allowed 
to merit die highest praises, and appear not to 
have been surpassed by any person that ever filled 
a throne: a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, 
more sincere, more indulgent to her people, 
would have been requisite to form a perfect cha- 
racter. By the force of her mind, she controUed 
all her more active and stronger qualities, and 

Prevented them from running into excess: her 
eroism was exempt from t^erity, her frugality 
from avarice, her fnendship from partiality, her 
active temper from turbulency and a vain ambi- 
tion : she guarded not herself with equal care or 
€qual success from lesser infirmities ; the rivalship 
of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealoirsy. 
of love, and the sallies of anger. Her singular 
talents for government were founded equally on 
her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a g^eat command over herself, she soon obtained 
an uncontrolled ascendant over her people ; and 
while she merited all their esteem by her real 
virtues, she also engaged their afieciions by her 
pretended ones. Few sovereigns of England 
succeeded to the throne in more difficult circum- 
stances ; and none ever conducted the govern- ^ 
ment with such uniform success and felicity. 
Though unacquainted with the practice of tolera- 
tion, the true secret for managing religious fac- 
tions, she preserved her people, by her superior 
prudence, from those confusions in which theolo- 
gical controversy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations: and though her enemies were 
the most powerful princes of Europe^ the most 
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actiTe, the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, 
she was able by her vigour to make deep impres- 
sions on their states : her own greatness, mean- 
while, remained untouched and unimpaired. — 
(Htime.) 

If ever roj^l Tirtoes crowned a crown^ 

If ever mildness shone in majesty. 
If ever honour honoured renown. 

If ever courage dwelt with courtesy. 
If ever princess put all princes down 

For terapcrauce, prowess, prudence, equity. 
This ! this was she, that in despight of death 
lives still adored, admired Elizabeth : 
Spain's rod, Rome's ruin, Netherlands' relief, 
Heaven's gem, earth's joy, world's wonder. Nature^! 
chief. 

WORTHIES OP DEVOK,yb^ 1701, p. 332. 

18. — SAINT FRISCA. 

Prisca, a Roman lady, was early converted to 
Christianity; but refusing to abjure her religion, 
and to offer sacrijSce when she was commanded, 
was horribly tortured, and af]|;erwards beheaded> 
under the !&nperor Claudius, in the year 275. 

O could we step into the grave, 

And lift the coffin lid, 
And look upon the greedy worms 

That eat away the dead ; 
It well might change the reddest cheek 

Into a lily white; 
And freeze the warmest blood to look 

Upon so sad a sight ! 
Yet still it were a sadder sight. 

If in that lump of clay 
There were a sense to feel the worms 

So busy with their prey. 
O pity then the living heart ; — 

The lump of living clay. 
On whom the canker-worms of care 

For ever, ever, prey ! 

20. — SAINT FABIAN. 

St. Fabian succeeded St. Anterus in the ponti- 
ficate, in the year 236. Eusebius relates, that, in 
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an assembly of the people and clergy, held for 
the election of a pastor in his room, a dove, to 
the great surprise of all present, settled on the 
head of St. Fabian ; and that tiiis miraculous 
sign united the votes of the clergy and people in 
promoting him, though a layman and a stranger. 
He governed the church sixteen years, sent St. 
Dionysius and other preachers into Gaul, and 
condemned Privatus, the promoter of a new 
heresy in Africa, as appears from St. Cyprian. 
St. Fabian died a glorious martyr in the persecu- 
tion of Decius in 250, as St. Cyprian and St. 
Jerom bear vdtness. The fornxer, writing to his 
successor, St. Cornelius, calls him an incompara- 
ble man ^ and says, that the glory of his death 
was equal to the purity and holin^s of his life. 

21. — SAINT AGNES. 

St. Jerom says, that the tongues and pens of all 
nations are employed in the praises of this saints 
who overcame both the cruelty of the tyrant and 
the tenderness of her age, and crowned the glory 
of chastity with that of martyrdom. St. Austin 
observes, that her name signifies chaste in Greek, 
and a lamb in Latin. She has been always con- 
sidered by the Catholics as a special patroness of 
purity, with the immaculate Mother of God and 
St. Thecla. Rome was the theatre of the triumph 
of St. Agnes; and Prudentius says,' that her 
tomb was shown within sight of that city. She 
suffered not long after the beginning of the perse- 
cution of Dioclesian, whose bloody edicts ap- 
peared in March in the year of our Lord 303. 
She was only thirteen years of age at the time of 
her glorious death. 

On the eve of St. Agnes's-day, many kinds of 
divination are practised by the rustic damsels in 
the north, to discover their future husbands. — See 
T. T. for 1815, p. 9, where are some further par- 
tioolars of this saint. 
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3S. — SAINT VINCKNT, 

Vincent^ a deacon of the chorch in Spain^ dtif- 
fetvd martyrdom in the Dioclesian peisecution^ 
about the year 303. A full desoription of the 
dreadful cruelties which he bore may be seen in 
T.T. forl816,p,12. 

25. — dONVBRSION OF SAINT PAUL. 

SaintPaul suffered martyrdom under tiie general 
petsecution of Nero. Being a Roman citisen^ bd 
t)oiild not be crucified by the Roman laws, as Ms 
colleague St. Peter was ; he was, ihetefore, be^ 
headed : — ^nce the usual representjation of him 
witli a sword in his hand. St. Chrysostom tdls uS 
that his pidture was presorred by some of the 
dhridtia»s in his time, and that he was but of a low 
stature (three cubits), that is, four feet six inches 
high. Nicephoinis describes him as a small man, 
somewhat crooked, of a pale cbmplexion, and ap- 
pearilig older than he really was. ^ 

Lord I^ttleton's ^ Observations on the Conver'^ 
sion of St. Paul' deserve the most careful perusal 
of every scholar and every christian. 

*a8. 1726.— *PBTER THE GREAT DIED, JET. 52. 
A people ittvage frdm remotest time, 
A huge neglected empire, Onb Vast Mind, 
By Heaven inspired, from Gothic darkness called. 
Immortal Peter ! first of monarchs! he 
His stubborn country tamed, her rocks, her fens, 
Her floods, her seas, her ilUsubmitting sons | 
And while the fierce barbarian he suraued, 
To more exalted soul he raised the man. 
Ye shades of antient heroes, ye who toiled 
Through long successive ages to build up 
A labouring plaa of state, behold at once 
The wonder done ! behold the matchless pritice ! 
Who left his native home, where reigned till then 
A mighty shadow of unreal power; 
Who greatly spumed the slothful pomp of courts; 
And, roaming every land, in every port 
His 8ce|>tre laid aside, with glorious hand, 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool ; 
Gathered the seeds of trade, of useful arts^ 
Of civil wisdom, and of martial skill. thomsoh. 
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*29. 1789. — WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

The first stone was laid on this day : the ma- 
sonry used in its erection was nearly double the 
quantity employed in building St. Paul's Cathe* 
dral! 

30. — KING CHARLES I, MARTYR. 

He was the worthiest gentleman, the best mas- 
ter, the best friend, the best husband, the best fa« 
ther, and the best christian, that the age in which 
he lived produced. (Clarendon^) An elegant and 
candid tribute is paid to the memory of King 
Charles in the sermon of Bishop Home, entitled 
The Christian King. 

One of the Lansdowne MSS. now deposited in 
ttie British Museum (lately copied into the Morn- 
ing Advertiser) records the following singular af- 
fair respecting the unfortunate Charles I and the 
accomplished Lord Falkland, who was slain in a 
skirmish in which he unnecessarily engaged, the 
day before the first battle of Newbury :— 

' About this time, there befel the king an acci* 
dent, which, though a trifle in itself, and that n6 
weight is to be laid upon any thing of that nature; 
yet since the best authors, botii ancient and modern^ 
have not thought it below the majesty of hii^tory to 
mention the like, it may be the more excusable ix> 
take notice of. 

' The king being at Oxford during the civil warsji 
went one day to see the public library, where ha 
was shewn, among other books, a Virgil, nobly 

{>rinted and exquisitely bound. The Lord Falk* 
and, to divert flie king, would have his majesty 
make a trial of his fortune by the sortes vir* 

?ilian€B, which every body knows was an unusual 
ind of augury some ages past. Whereupon tha 
king opening the book, tixe period which hap- 
pened to come up was that part of Dido's impre- 
cation against jEneas, which Mr. Dryden trans* 
l^tes thus : — 
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Yet let a nee untamedi and bmoghtj hn^ 
His peaceful entrance with din aniift oppote ; 
Oppressed with numbers in th' unequal nelij^ 
His men discouraged and himself expelled^ 
Let him for succour sue fr^ place to place. 
Tome from his subjects aill his sons embrace, 
Fiirst let him see his friends in battle slain, 
And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 
And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 
fier let him then enjoy supreme command, ^ 
Bat fall untimely by some hostile hand, > 

And lie unburied on thel>amn sand. j 

ANBZD, h. Wf L 88. 

^ It is said. King Charles seemed concerned at 
fhis aiccident, and that the Lord Falkland ol> 
serving it, would likewise try his own fortune in 
the same manner, hoping he might faU npoii 
some passage that conld have no relation to hi^ 
case, and thereby divert the king's thoughts from 
any impression tiie other might have upon him* 
Bat the place timt Falkland stumbled upon wa# 
yet more snited to his destiny than the. other had 
been to the king's ; l)eing the following expres- 
sions otEvander opon the untimely death of his 
son Pallas, as Ihey are translated by the sam^ 
hand: — 

Pallas !, thou hast failed thy plighted word 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword : 

1 warned thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue. 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far; 

, Young as thou wert in dangers— raw in war ! 
O curst essay in arms,— nlisastrous doom>— 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come. 

JEN£ID, b. XI, /. 230. 

For an account of the character and manners of 
King Charles, we refer to T. T. for 1815, p. 16; 
some particulars of his trial will be found in p, 
18 of the same volume, and in T. T. for 1816, 
p. 6. See also T. T. for 1814, p. 8, for a descrip- 

B 
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tion of ilie findifig of bis body in St. George's 
Cbapel, Windsor. 

♦30.1817. — DUKK OF ITARL^OKpUGIi; DIED. 

The first duke was calledi, and deservedly re- 
tains, the title of <' the greai Dnke of A^axlbo- 
rough :" the late dnke ^ttie third) will^ undoubt- 
edly, for many years^ dq distinguishe4 by "the 
Jet prouder iq[g[ieUation pf '^ the jrood Duke of 
larlborougb.'^ He died at Kenheim, aged 78 ; 
and on|y the day previous to his dissolution, took 
his ufnal. e;3^^rcise in his carriage. 

Jb.JANUARY 1819. 

ObKquity of the Ecliptic. 

Thb explanations we have already given in 

our previous volumes will be fully spfficient foT 

enabling our readers to comprehend what is 

meant by the obliquity of the ecliptic and its 

variations ; and, consequently, to unqerstand the 

following table on this subject. 

TABLE. 

January 1st, the obliquity i» - - 23® 27' 57"*S 

April 1st, - - 23 2r 58 -S 

July 1st, 23 27 57 -6 

October-— 1st, 23 27 58 '6 

December 31st, --•-.-, 23 27 57 *8 

The equation of the equinoctial points for the 
same periods of this year is also as follows: 
viz. 

January - - 1st, the equation is - - • 7'.'9 

April 1st, 6-5 

July 1st, 5. -1 

October - - 1st, 3 -^ 

December - Slst, --------2'0 

The Sun enters Aquarius at 41 m. after 7 
on the evening of the 2Qth of this monft. The 
following table also shows the time of his rising 
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aadseltiiig tm erer^rflMiitaf dMng 1l» 
period. TbetimiDfdr any i hUlttm dbiM day , 
be foand by proportian, as Btnmiif etflaliied 

TABLE 

Of the Sun's Rising and Setting far everp fifOk 

Day. 

January 1, Son rises 6 m. after 8. Sett bik m* afber 3 

6, -.-1.- »- df.--d 

11, --*57*-?- S*. 

16>.-*51.-f- 9-. 

SI, -•«45-- r- 16-- 

-26) ---38-- f- «8-- 

31, ---38*- 7- 80-- 

. . EquaUon cf Time*. 

lliefollowing tabl^ shows wEat omst be added 
to apparent time, or ttiat as showii by a good son- 
dial, to -obtain mtean time fdr every fiffli day of 
the present month. The c6rr6ctioii for any in- 
termediate day must be found by proportion, aB 
already directed. 

TABLE. 

IHda^ 1st, io the time on the <2ui/ add 3 4.9 

Wednesday 6ih, - ------.-80 

Mendai - - lltb^ 8t 

S^tordaj - - 18tb, - .----^.-8 59 

T;hiirsday- - 21st, 11 34 

Tuesday - - 26tb, 12 SO 

Sunday 3l8t, 13 48 

Phases of the Moon. 

First Quarter Sdf at 40 m. aftet 8 Hioming. 
Full Moon - lltb, -^---11-.. 
Last Quarter 19th, -43---9--- 
NewMooB - 26tU^ -10--.1.- - 

Mooffs Pussagii over the Meridian. 

The Moon's eeiitre ^1 (lass the first iheridm 

6f tilts cdiintry, or thtti oti trhich the iloyal ub- 

settktoTjrU situated, lit the fblldwin^ tiiiies dnrinff 

the jpte8entt(tonth; andithich will therefore a^ 
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ford conyement times of observation to such as 
are not very distant from that meridian. The 
time of her passing any other meridian, or of 
her being exactly sonth of any observer, mnst 
be found by means of his longitude and her horary 
motion. 

TABLE 
Of the Moan's Meridional Passage. 

Janaary 2d, at 27 fli. after 5 in the eyening. 

Sd, -10-.-6 

4th, -53---6 

6tb, -36.--7----- 
6tk, - 21 - - - 8 

rth, - 8 - - - 9 - - - - ^ 

8th, .58-^-9 

9th, -48 ---10 

19th, -.96 " - - 5inthe morniog. 

20th, -23 ---6 

2l8t, -16 ---7 

28d, -14 ---8----^ 

Phases of Venw. 

Our astronomical readers are already aware that 
the phases of this beautiful planet vary like those 
of me Moon, but are subject to a much longer pe- 
riod in their entire revolution. It is our inten- 
tion, therefore, to insert the appearance of Venus 
in this respeet, on the first of eveiy month, as 
calculated from the rule given in the following 
pages, which will enable our readers to ascertain 
these phases at any intermediate periods at plea- 
sure ; and it deserves to be remarked, that such 
computations afford excellent exercises for our 
youmful studies. 

j«»,y !«, di«,of Venus {ESfS^r'-'::^!?^^''**': 

Venus is therefore near the point of her inferior 
conjunction ; and by comparing her appearance 
this month with that stated under the Occurrences 
in February, it will be seen that the illuminated 
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plot of ber disc is itcttMing, tod that afce bam 
c&tiMqjaendf passed her inferioir eoiifimitfeMi. 

Ectip^ of Jujriter^s Satettites. 

l^one of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites are 
visible this months on account of his nearness to 
fheSun. 

Farm 9/ Saturn* a Rimg. 

As the plane of Saturn's ring is sometimes in 
the plaae of the Eartti's orbit, imd at others con- 
siderably inclined to that orbit, it appears more 
^iptical or open at one time than aiMrther. The 
diaitge in this elliptical appearance, however, is 
very slow, and we have thetcffore only inserted it 
for every third month. The method of calcula- 
tion is explained under the head of next monfli. 

Jaouarvl /Conjugate axis 0-058. 

•'*°"*^^"\ Transverse axis fOOO. 

Tke^ fiiig will therefoie^ appear at this time as a 
straight line. 

Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will be in his inferior conjimction at 
45 m. after midnight on the 7th of this month, he 
win be stationary on the 19ih, and attain his 
greatest elongation on the 31st. Venus will be 
stationary on the 16th. Jupiter will be in his in- 
ferior conjunction at half past 5 in the evening of 
the 15th. The Moon will be in comunction with 
the star in Taurus at 12 m. after 11 at night on 
the SHI ; and with the star marked a in Scorpio, at 
39 m. past 4 in the morning of the 22d. 

On the Phases of Mbrcury and Vsnvs. 
We have, in the former volumes of Time's Tcr 
lesMffe, already explained the appearances of 
l3o» inferior planets ; and such of our readers as* 
have attended to these explanatioti^, will not be 
8^ any loss to comprehend the subsequent re- 
i&aiks relative to the phases of Mercury amf 
B 2 
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VeDQS. When these planets are exammed with 
a good telescope^ after their inferior conjunc- 
tions with the San (see T. T. for 1815, p. 22), 
they appear like the new Moon, shining wifli 
a fine luminous crescent. As their elongation 
from the Sun increases, this crescent augments 
in breadth ; and when they reach their point of 
greatest western elongjEttion, nearly half of their 
illuminated disc becomes visible. During their ^ 
return to the Sun, the enlightened part of their 
disc is gradually turned towards the Earth, till 
their luminous side is opposite the Earth at the 
time of their superior conjunction; when they 
would appear like the full Moon, if they were not 
at that time rendered^invisible by the intensity of 
the solar light. As they proceed from this point 
to their greatest eastern elongation, the enlight- 
ened part of their disc gradually diminishes till 
they become apparently about half illuminated, 
when they attain Ihat elongation. In their re* 
turn to the Sun, the enlightened part now conti- 
nues to diminish, as the dark side of the planet 
is turned towards the Earth, which is completely 
Ihe case, at the moment of their inferior conjunc- 
tions. 

From these remarks, it is evident that the 
phases of the inferior planets are subject to con- 
stant variation like those of the Moon ; and the 
following method will enable the reader to cal- 
culate these phases, or to find the greatest breadth 
of the enlightened part, at any Sme; the whole 
diameter of the disc being supposed to be divided 
into twelve ^ipud parts or digits. 

Jp^«rderto accomplish this, let S, E, and V,in 
Ihe following Figure, be the respective positions of 
the Sun, the Earth, and Venus, at any given time ; 
then that side of Venus which is turned towards 
the Sun will be completely illuminated by his 
fays ; but only a part of that enlightened face, can 
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evidenily be seen from the Earth. Draw EvVt/ 
from the Earth through the centre of Venns^ and 
join VS and ES ; and draw rs perpendicular to 
EC and po perpendicular to rs ; then pq will be 
the circle of illumination. Now as pV , a part 
of that circle, will be seen obliquely, it will, ac- 
cording to the laws of vision, and the immense 
distance of the planet compared with its magni- 
tude, be projected into an elliptic arc on the plane 
of projection rs, and the point p will, to a spec- 
tator at E, appear at o ;;,^o that ro will be the 
versed sine of the arc rp, and consequently so 
the versed sine of the arc sp. 




^u 
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Now the angle pVs is equal the angle t/VS; for 
pVv is equal t/Vg, and vYs equal to gVS, being 
both right angles ; and therefore, by addition, the 
sum of the two angles pSfVy vYs, is equal to the 
sum of the two v'Vq, gVS; but pVv + t; Vs = 
pVs, and v'Vq + qVS = vTS ; and consequently 
OS, which is the versed sine of the former pVs, is 
also the versed sme of .the latter t;'VS. As this 
proof is not limited by any particular position of 
Venus, it follows as a necessary consequence^ 
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Ihat die bteadtb of the illiUmnat^d part of iSi& 
plaxief&disc, as seefH from the Earthy is al#ay»t%[e 
Versed sine of the exterior angle t/ VS of tfee triii^- 
g^le SEY formed by the lines snppoi^^d to jditi tbe^ 
centres of these three bodies. Bat fli^ exUvi&t 
angle t/VS is equal to the sum of the tWo JMe- 
rior angles V8E and VES : and hcince we have? 
this easy rule for finding the breadth of the en-* 
lightened part of the disc of eithef Velflto^ or 
Mercury^ as seeii from the Earth. 

Add together the angles fihrmed dt tk^ SUn and 
the Earth by the three lines supposed to join theHi 
two bodies to each other y aM t& the planet, dnd 
multiply the natural versed sine of this sum by 6, 
and the result will be the breadth of the illuminat- 
ed part of the planefs apparent disc, in digits, 
or Vlth parts of its diameter. 

It may be necessary to obserre^ for the infor- 
mation of such of our readers who have not made 
much progress in the study of astronomjr; that 
the angle at the Sun is equal to the difference of 
the heUocentric longitudes of the Earth and the 
planet ; and that at the Earth is the difference of 
the geocentric longitudes of the Sun and the pla- 
net. These are to be found in the Nautical Al- 
manac for the time required. The longitude of 
the E^rtb is found by adding 6 signs to the longi- 
tude of the Sun^ as given in the Nautical Alma- 
nac^ when that longitude is less than 6 signs> and 
subtracting them when it is greater ttetn ffiat 
quantity : thus> if I denote the longitude of the 
Sun^ and /' that of the Earthy we shall have V =: 
I + &., as I is less or greater than 6 signs. If the 
longitude of the Sun, therefore, was ». 12*^ 42^, 
fliat of the Earth will be 8*. Vl"" 42^; and if that 
6f the Sun was 9*. 3^ T, &e longitude of the 
£arth would lie 3*. 8° 7'. It may also be ob- 
served, that when the arc of which the versed 
Bine is required is greater than 90*", which is (be 
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case when fliat angle exceeds 3 signs, ftiis versed 
sine is fonnd by subtracting the yersed sine of its 
supplement from 2. To find the versed sine 
of 4'. 15' 20', we have 6«. — (4'. 16^ 20) = 
1*. 14"* 40^ or W 40', the versed sine of which 
is -28879 ; and therefore, 2— 28879 = 1-71121 = 
the versed sine of 4«. 15^ 20* or 185** 20*, as re- 
quired. 

Let it be required to ascertain the illummated 
part of Venus on the 1st of January 1819. Then 
the heliocentric longitude of Venus, taken from 
the Nautical Almanac for that day, is 3'. 13» SO', 
and the longitude of the Sun 9*. 10° lO', conse- 
quentiy that of the Earth is 3*. 10"" 19 ; the geocen- 
tric longitude of Venus at the same time, also, 
is 9*. 0** 56'; therefore. 

Heliocentric longitude of Venus S\ 13P 50^ 

jLoDgitade of the Earth .... - subtracts 10 19 

Angle at the SuQ --- 3 31 

Longitude of the Son 9*. 10^ 19' 

Geocentriclongitade of the planet - « gubtract^Q-- 56 

Angle at the Earth 9Sd 

Angle at the Sun add 3 31 

Exterior angle at Venus - ..-.-'. Sum 1^ 54 

Hence the natural yersed sine of 12^ 54', mul- 
tiplied by 6, = -02524 X 6 = 0'15144, tiie breadth 
of the enlightened part as stated above, under the 
head of Occurrences. 

Again, for the 1st of July 1819, we have 

The heliocentric longitude of Venus ----- 1*. 3^ 28' 
The longitude of the Earth 98 45 

Angle at the Sun difference 3 24 43 

The longitude of the Sun -38 45 

Geocentric longitude of Venus ------- 2 12 16 

Angle at the Earth -...-.. difference 26 29 
Ai^eattheSuQ --- 324 43 

Sum V. ^V tt 
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Now 180^— 141» la's 38* 4$', or 141« IS', tlw 
versed sine of which^is -220662 ; and this taken 
fi:<Ha2 leaves i*779338> for the versed sine of 
Ml'' 12'; and which multiplied by 6, gives 
10*67603 digiU for the enlight^ed]^ Of tb& 
disc of Venus at the tune required. 

The appearance of Venus, however^ will be 
rendered more palpable by the followiiig delinear- 
tions. Let ABDE, Figs. 3 and 3, be the pro- 
jected hemisphere, or disc of Venus, and EF 
the breadth of the enlightened part as fOimd by 
the preceding method, as that is less or greatc^ 
fban the radius of the circle ABDE. 





Then having described fho circle, and dr^wfo 
fhe diaineters AD and BE at right angles to each 
?t>fbef, set off EF, and describe semi-ellipses 
through the three points A, E, and D, having AD 
for their transverse, and CE for their semi-coi\juh 
gate diameters, and they will be correct repre- 
sentations of Venus at these two stages of her il- 
lumination. 

Now, if it were required to find the ratio be- 
tween ttie dark and enlightened part of the pla- 
net's apparent disc, since, from the nature of the 
ellipse and circle, ttiete Is Mways a constant ratio 
between CF and CE or CB ] and as the semi-ellipse 
and th^ semicircle may be conceived to be made 
op of an indefinite number of these lines, or rather 
small rectangles, the sum will have the same ratio 
as each pair ; and consequently the ellipse and 
circle are also in the same proportion to each 
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odier ; whence fhe ratio between the dark and en* 
lightened pi^ becomes known. 

Bnt as the diameter of the planc^t is supposed 
to be divided into 12 dig;its> find the breadtb of 
the enlightened part is generally cpipressed m the 
same cUyisions^ the ratio between these aread 
may veadily be expressed in numbers. For by 
find^g the area of the semi-elHpse of which bott 
the transversf^ AD and ib^ semiqoiyiig^t^ axis 
CF are gi¥^» and either snbtractiag it firom the 
area of the sen^iqirole^ or adding it to that area> 
as EF is less, pr g;reater than EC> and the result 
will be the f^rea of the enlightened part« expressed 
in square digits : and this area subtractea from 
that of the whole circle will give Ae area of the 
dark part of the disc in th^ same term^ ; and 
consequently the ratio between them, is not only 
known, but al^o expressed in the mort lamiliar 
terms. 

The same reasoning applies equally to Mercury 
as to y €^i^ ; l)ut as the fpi:np^ planet is so near 
the Sun §s tp present few opportoaitie^ for oh ' 
serv^tioi^, ox^.iiq^^o^t of the intensity of the sola^r 
light, the (^^qdaticin is seldo^n applied to hini^ 
and we hare ^erefore not incla^ed the i^ppear- 
a^ces of thii^planet und^ the he^ of A^troQOpiici^ 

For JANUARY 1^19. 

His cutting win^s, his storms of hail, and snow^ 
Or bind.s_ the preguanjt eartk ia icy cjiainsi 
The frostr-nipt laurel, and the blighted bay. 
Which ktely' shone in all the pride of healt^> 
Stand withered monuments of his djre reign. 

The most intense cold in England is usually 
felt in the month of January, and the weather is 
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either bright with frost or foggy with much snow \ 
The inclemency of the season now compels the 
numerous tribes of birds to quit their retreats in 
search of food. The red-breast (sylvia rubeculaj 
begins to sing. The robin has been frequently 
celebrated for his social disposition in entering^ 
the habitations of man; the following lines give a 
pleasing picture of him in the garden: 

Attendant on my garden's winter cares. 
When robin red-breast sees me with my spad^ 
About to turn the earth, to dig the roots 
Of celery or of endive, winter's salad. 
He comes, and settles almost at mj foot; 
And| as I torn the earth-worm to his sight, 
He picks it out, retreats a step or two, 
Ancf,having swallowed it, he comes again 
And asks another ; and, when twili^rs shades 
Have driven other birds to seek theu- roost, 
Before my study window on some spray. 
Or on the pointed summit of yon roof. 
He cfaaunts his even song, and then retires. 

J. PLVMPTaX^ 

This is the season when the ice-houses of gentle^ 
men in the country, and the cellars of confec- 
tioners in London, are filled with ice. Some ac- 
count of the construction of an ice-house may b« 
acceptable to our readers. The situation of an 
ice-house ought to be towards the soutih-east, on 
account of the advantage of the morning sun in 
expelling the damp air, which is far more prejudi- 
cial to it than warmth^ The best soil on which 
such a house can be erected,. is a chalk-hill, or 
declivity, as it will take away the waste water, 
wittiout tlie aid of any artificial drain ; but where 
such land cannot be procured, a loose stony 



■ Of this phenomenon, and its important services to vegeta- 
tion, we have already spoken at large m our former volwnes. 

« For some interesting particulars of the robin, consult our 
last volume, p. 21. 
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ewti^ or gravelly wfl on a desocnt, ii pieftnAto 
to mqr otim-. 

Fw tiie ooMfTNe^idfi of an ice-hoase, a wfot 
dMMdd be selected at a coBTeiiient dioteace froaa 
file dwelling-house. A cavity is then to be dug m 
flie fima of an inrerted cone, ibm bottom bdng 
concave^ so as to torm a resenroir fiE>r the lecep*- 
tionof waste water. Soidd the soil render it ao* 
cessuy to constract a drain, ]( will bo advisabio 
to estend it to a considecabio leaclli, or^ at leasts 
so far as to open at the side of fliehill or dedivilyt 
or into a well. An air-brap should likewise be 
formed in the drain» by siaung the latter so much 
lower in that opening as it is Ugh, and bjr fixing a 
partition firotai the top, for the depth of an inch 
or two into the water of die drain, by wbich 
means the air will be completely exdnded firom 
flie well. A safficieat JMuaber of biick piers 
must now be fimned in the sides of the iee-house, . 
for the supiport of a cart-wheel, which should 
be laid with its convex side upwards, for the pnr^ 
pose of receiving the ioe; and which ought to be 
covered with hivdles and straw, to aflford a drain 
for tilie melted ice. 

The sides and dome of the cone should be 
about nine inches thidt, the former being con- 
stmcted of steemed brick-wort, that is, without 
mortar, and with the bricks placed at right angles 
to the face of the work. The vacant space behind 
ought to be filled op with gravel, or loose stones, 
in order that the water oozing throi^h the sides 
may tiie more easily he conducted into the* well. 
The doors of the ice-house should likewise be so 
formed as to shut closely; and bundles of straw 
oug^ always to be placed before the inner door, 
for the more effectual exclusion of air. 

Tfete ice to be deposited in this building diould 
be coUected daring the frost, broken into small 
pieces, and pwperly raauaed down» in strata of 
C 
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about one foot thicks so that it may become one 
complete body. In tfiose seasons when sufficient 
quantities of ice cannot be procured^ snow may 
be substituted^ and preserved in a similar man- 
ner*. 

The fields are now clothed in their winter 
livery, and present a novel and apreeable spec- 
tacle to the eye. &^fae pretty lines on two grey- 
hounds playing in the snow form an interest- 
ing description of the scenery of the month of 
January. 

Level no more f The jetty pair. 
The lightest things of earth or air. 
My playful pets^ are bounding there.. 
Oh ! how on that white plain we trace 
lEach coal-black ^eyhound's form of grace ; 
Now wantoning m speed and strength ; 
Now stretching out their lazy length ; 
Now the wide-circling race renewing; 
Now in dose narrowing round pursuing; 
Now bounding over bush and briar 
With aimless glee— now leaping higher| 
Hoping and half-succeeding oft 
To catch the birds that soar aloft; 
Now bending the long neck^ the head 
Deep-plunging in the glittering bed; 
Then with quick jerk withdrawn^ to throw 
On all around the flaky snow ; 
Now leaning o'er the brook, with eye 
That longs across its breast to fl)r, 
And paw that pats the freezing rill 
To try if it be water still ; 
Then rushing to their mistress' foet, 
With fond caress her smile to meet. 

About the beginning of the months larks (alauda 
arvensis) congregate^ and fly to the warm stubble 
for shelter; and the nut-hatch (sitta europaaj is 
heard . The shell-less snail or slug (Umax) makes 
its appearance^ and commences its depredations 

■ For some observations on the use of ice and snow iU cool* 
iug liquors; we refer to our last volumey p. Sll. 
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on garden plants and green wheat: The missel 
thrush (turdus viscivorusj begins its song. The 
hedge-sparrow (sylvia modularisj and the thrash 
C turdus musicus) begin to sing. The wren, also^ 
' pipes her perennial lay/ even among the flakes 
of snow. The titmonse (paras) pulls straw out 
of the thatch, in search of insects; linnets (frin- 
gilla linota) congregate ;^uid rooks (corvus 
Jirugilegtis) resort to their nest trees. Pullets 
begin to lay; young lambs are dropped now. . 

The house sparrow (fiingilla domesticaj chirps; 
the bat (vespertilio) appears; spiders shoot out 
their w.ebs ; and the blackbird (turdus merula) 
whistles. The fieldfares, red-wings, skylarks, and 
titlarks, resort to watered meadows for food, and 
are, in part, supported by the gnats which are on. 
the snow, near the water, llie tops of tender 
tnmips and ivy<-berries afford food for the grami- 
nivorous birds, as the ringdove, &c. Earth- 
worms lie out on the ground, and the shell-snail 
(helix nemoralisj appears. See some lines to 
the snail in our last volume, p. 23. 

Mr. Gisbome, in his ^ Walks in a Forest,' 
draws a lively picture of cattle going to their ao- 
custpmed pools to drink, when completely frozen 
over, and of their awkward attempts to obtain 
the grateful beverage. 

Sunk in the vale, whose concave depth receives 
Tlie waters draining from these shelvy banks 
When the shower l^ats, yon pool with pallid gleam 
Betrays its icy covering. From the glade 
Issuing in pensive file, and moving slow, 
The cattle, all unwitting of the change, 
To quench their customary thirst advance. 
With wondering stare and' fruitless search they trace 
The solid margin: now bend low the head 
In act to drink ; now with fastidious nose 
Snuffing the marble floor, and breathing loud. 
From the cold touch withdraw. Awhile they stand 
In disappointment mute ; with ponderous feet 
Then bruise the surface : to each stroke the woods 
Eeply ; forth gashes the imprisonal wave. 
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In dns monib, the flowers of the roBemary (ro^^ 
marinuM f^HchialUJ begin to open; the mnler 
aconite (helUbams hiemaUsJ, and the beards foot 
fh. foeiidwj, ar6 in flower about the middle of 
themontt; tfaemexereon ("dapkne m.J ^breathes 
nuld its early sweets*/ and tiie red dead-nettle 
flmmmm purpurmmj flowers nnder the shelter of 
soadiem hedges. Tile snowdrop' fgakmtkus ni* 
valUJ seems on the point of blowing. The com- 
mon creeping crowfoot (ranunculus repensj id 
now in flower; and the crocus, if the weather be 
mild, appears above ground. Ivy casts its leaves ; 
the catkfai, or male blossom of the hazel (corylus 
fweUanaJ, unfolds ; the flowers of the holly filex 
aguifoliiimj begin to open ; and the leaves of the 
honeysucUe cfanicera periclymenumj are quito 
out. Towards the end of January, the daisy 
fbeUU perenmsj is in full bloom. 

Tlie china rose frosa chinensis and rosa semper" 
fiorens), till lately unknown to us, and at first con- 
sMtered only as a greenhouse plant, is now seen 
in blow in tiie open air, even in the month of De- 
cember, often ivitl^ its red buds mossed witih 
frost. The wallflower fcheirtmthusj , perivrinkle 
fimca, majwr b; minwj, and hearfs-ease (Mola 
tricolorj, are still in blow. 

Hie golden saxifrage, called also golden fiios9, 
and stonecrop (chrysapleniumj ^ in the absence of 
other flowers, affords its little aid to give life and 
beauty to Ae garden. The bramble frubus/ruti" 
cosusj still retains its leaves, and gives a thin 
scattering of green in the otherwise leafless 
hedges ; while the berries of the hawthorn, the 
wild rose^ and the spindle- tree, afford their bril- 
liant touches of red. The twigs of the red dog* 
wood, too, give a richness amid the general brown 
oirthe other shrubs. 

' For vmnottft poetical tribtttet to the §nowdrop, see oor fire 
fortMT Tolumet, m the Mwtanlbtfi Dmj for Jan. and Feb. 
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Hnntiiig and shooting are among ihe favourite 
amusements of this season. Skating, also, is 
much practised by young perilous. 

In this month, die farmer carries out manure to 
his fields, and repairs quickset hedges ; taking ad- 
vantage of the dry and hard ground, during frost. 
The bam resounds with the flail, barley being 
now threshed for malting. He lops forest trees, 
and cuts timber for winter use. About the end 
ofihe month, in dry weather, peas and beans are 
sown, and vetches for seed or fodder. Hogs are 
killed for bacon, and beef and hams are smoked. 

OETben u$ f^t SDIn Seete'0 Tiate uotl^ enti» 
jToTffooTi Bet9 ^ttxt aU tDi0|i sntr crate j 

flnn JBeto peered i(i?fte«i ahxtmt tl^tt fieito 
ts:^ ftLi^t^M frtenne^ tlieif ifto^e to late. 



DESCRTFTION OF FRUIT TREES'. 

Then let the learned Gardener mark with care 
The kinds of stocks, and what those kinds will bear; 
Explore the nature of each several tree, 
And, knowni improve with artful industry; 
And let no spot of idle earth be found, 
But cultivate the genius of the ground. 

ORYDEN's VIRGIL. GEOR. 5. 2. 

Apple (Pyrus malusj. The common apple- 
tree, in its mid state, is armed with thorns. It 
forms, when cultivated alone, a spreading tree, 
the branches and twigs of which are distinguished 
from those of the pear-tree, which is of the same 
genus, by being more horizontal, irregular, and 
twisting;- thus most accurately described by 
VirgU:— ■ 

Apple trees, whose trunks are strong to bear 
Their spreading boughs, extend themselves in air ; 

■ tor a description of Forest Trees, with poetical illustra- 
tions, on the same plan as the present account of Fruit Trees,' 
we refer to Time's Telescope for the year 1816, at, the end of 
tlie Naturalist's Diary for each month. Some fruit shrubs are 
oecessarily included in this account of trees. 
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W«tt no «ipply> bol stuiil sccare iUoDe« 
Not frustiop foreigii forces kuit their own; 
lill widi the ruddj frait their beodiog branches groan ! 

The flowers are tinged with red, and haTe an 
exceedingly sweet smell. The leaves are yel- 
lowish alM>ve and whitish nndemeaUi. The wood 
of this tree is tolerably hard, especiaUy in its 
wild state: it is tmned into cogs for wheels, and 
acquires a very durable polish. The bark yields 
a yeUow dye. Pomatum receives its name fronoi 
file lard of which it is principally made, being 
beaten up with the pulp of apples. This inestimable 
fruit is as abundant in our climate as the orange 
is in those of Portugal, Spain, and Italy, where 
our apples are frequenfly called English oranges, 
because' the apples of those countries bear no 
comparison widi them either for richness of 
flavour <Nr abundance of juice, and will never keep 
for any considerable time. It is not known how 
we have obtained the amazing number of diflferent 
kinds of this fi^it, now cultivated in Great Bri- 
tain ; they are classed separately into four piinci- 
Sal divisions: — 1. Early or summer apples; 2. 
Provincial jmples, or tfiose peculiar to certain 
places; 3. Winter or keeping apples; 4. Cyder 
apples. 

it has been often lamented of late years, 
that too little attention is now paid to the cultiva- 
tion of fruit trees in general; and especially ;that 
our apple-trees have latterly been suffered to de- 
generate and decay throughout the land. Many 
of those delicious kinds with which our fore- 
iTathers used to regale themselves, are whoUy ex- 
tinct : but as the evil has been noticed by those 
who are best qualified to point out the remedy, 
thare is good ground to presume that we diill 
soon see the remedy applied. At the same time, 
however, let the private cultivators each look 
well to his own orchard, and he will reap an 
ample reward in the improved quality, as well as 
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qosattitf, of Ub piodaco. PhiUps, in Us poem 
entifled ' Cyder, %ps elegantly enumerates the 
most esteemed appfos : — 

The Pippin barnislied o^er with gold ; the Moile 

Of eiveecest lioaied Caste : the fair Fermamf 

Tempered, like coneliest nymph, with red end white; 

Salopmn acree flourish with a growth 

Pecaikr, styled the OtiUy: be rhoa first 

This apple to transplaiit ; if to the name 

Its merit answer, nowhere shak thon find 

A wine more prised, or laudable of taste. 

Nor does the JB^ least deserve thy oare^ 

Nor John-Apple^ whose withered rind, entrenched 

With many a furrow, aptly represents 

Decrepit age; nor that frfwn Hfuycjf named. 

Quick relishing : why should we sing the l^krjftp 

Codling or Pomroy^ or of pimple coat 

The Aaitstfi, or the Cat'i-heMfi weighty orb. 

Enormous in its growths i ■ i 

But how with equal numbers shall we match 

The Mfs^s surpassing worth ! that earliest gives 

Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth^ 

Its tender nona^, loads the spreadmg boughs 



With large and juicy ofispring that defies 
The vernal nippings, and cold sidereal blasts I 
Yet let her to tne Red Streak yield, that once 



Was of the eylvan kind, uncivilised. 

Of no regard, till Scudamore's skilful hand 

Improved her, and by courtly discipline 

Taught her the savage nature to forget : 

Hence styled the Scudamorean plant; whose wine 

Whoever tastes, let him with grateful heart 

Respect that ancient loyal house. 

The same author thus beautifully expresses 
himself upon the choice of a proper situation for 
planting apple-trees : — 

Whoe'er expects his lab'ring trees should bend 
With fruitase and a kindly harvest yield, 
Be this his first concern, to find a tract 
Inpervioiis to the winds, begirt with hills 
That intercept the hyperborean blasts 
Tempestuous and cold Eurus' nipping force. 
Noxious to feeble buds : but to the wet 
Let him free entrance grant, let zephyrs bland 
Administer their tepid genial aifs ; 
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Nousht fears he from the west, whose gentle warmth 
Discloses well the earth's all teeming womh, - 
Invigorating tender seeds, whose breath 
Nurtures the orange and the citron grores, 
Hesperian fruits, and wafts their odours sweet 
Wide through the air, and distant shores perfumes. 
Nor only do the hills exclude the winds : 
But when the blackening clouds in sprinkling show'rs 
Distil, from the high summits down the rain 
Runs trickling ; with the fertile moisture cheered, 
The orchards smile ; joyous the farmers see 
Their thriving plants, and bless the heav'nly dew. 

The difEcrent and difficult processes by which 
the produce of the fruit trees is gradually im- 
proved, are thus described in Virgil, as translated 
by Dryden : — 

But various are the ways to change the state 
Of plants, to bud, to graft, t* inoculate. 
For where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting gems, a swelling knot there glows. 
Just in that space a narrow slit we make, 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take : ' 
Inserted thus the wounded rhyme we close, 
* * # * * ^ « 

But when the smoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep incision in the tree ; 
And in the solid wood the slip inclose. 
The battening stranger shoots again and grows ; 
And in short space the laden boughs arise. 
With happy fruit advancing to the skies. 
The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 

The excellence of cyder, as a beverage, is 
well known: the counties of Devon and Here- 
ford rival each other in the quality of that which 
they produce, some preferring one and some the 
other. It was once the practice in Devonshire to 
suffer the apple-juice to run into vessels of lead, 
which, being dissolved by the acid of the liquor, 
became poisonous ; and many lives were lost in 
consequence. The disorder of the bowels which 
generally attacked those who drank cyder thus 
contaminated, has been called the Devonshire 
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colic. A. spiritnoiis liquor is drawn from cyder 
by djitjllatian, in tJie same way as brandy from 
wine. The pvrticidar flavour of tbis spirit is not 
Ui6 most agreeable, but it may be purified and 
made wiioUy insipid. The traders in spirituous 
liquors are too well acquainted with the value of 
flus spirit, as they can give it the taste of other 
kinds, and sell it under their names without any 
dang^ of detectioil. There is, also, a wine called 
cyder wine, made from the juice of apples taken 
from the press and boiled, and which^ being kept 
three or four years, is said to resemble Rhenish. 
See more on this subject in .T.T. for 1817^ 
p. 306. 

All sorts of apple-trees are propagated by 
grafting or budding upon the stocks of the same 
kind, for they will not take upon any other sort 
of fruit tree. The method of growing them from 
the seed is to procure the kernels : where they are 
pressed for verjuice or cyder, they are cleared 
from title pulp, and sown half an inch deep in a 
bed of light earth. This should be done m De- 
cember, and they will appear in the spring. 

Apricot fprunus armeniacusj. The apricot- 
tree rises to tiie height of twenty feet, with a 
spreading head. The stem is large, and so are 
the branches, which are covered with a smooth 
bark. The leaves are large, broad, and almost 
round, but pointed at the ends, and finely indented 
about the edges; and the flowers are^ white. 
It is not certam of what country this tree is a na- 
tive. The fruit is highly esteemed. There are 
seven sorts, which are — 1 . The Masculine apricpt, 
which is the first that becomes ripe; it is a small 
roundish fruit of a red colour towards the sun : as 
it rip«BS, the colour fades to a greenish yellow on 
the other side ; it has a very quick high flavour. 
The tree is very apt to be covered with flowers, 
which are often destroyed by coming out too 
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early in the spring. 2. The Orange apricot is 
the next ripe ; it is much larger than, the former^ 
and as it ripens changes to a deep yellow, colour. 
The flesh being dry and not high flavoured^ it is 
better for tarts and preserving than for eating 
raw. 3. The Algier apricot comes next into sea- 
son. This kind is of an oyal shape^ a little com- 
pressed on the sides ; it turns to a pale yellpw or 
straw colour when ripe ; the flesh is high flavour- 
ed and very full of juice. 4. The Roman apricot 
ripens next. It is larger than the Algier^ and not 
so much compressed on the sides ; the colour is 
deeper, and the flesh is not so moist as the former. 
6. The Turket apricot is still larger than either of 
the former, and of a globular form. The colour 
is deeper and the flesh firmer, but not so juicy. 
6. The Breda apricot came originally from Africa. 
It is a large roundish fruit: the flesh is soft, 
juicy, and of a deep orange colour within. This 
is the best apricot we have; when ripened on 
a standard, it exceeds all ottier kinds. 7. The 
Brussels apricot is the last ripe of all the kinds ; 
for when planted against a wall it is seldom fit to 
eat before the beginning of August, unless the 
wall has a southern aspect, which spoUs its flavour, 
but this is prejudical to the fruit. Many per- 
sons prefer the Brussels to the Breda apricot, but 
the latter is certainly the most juicy, and has the 
best flavour when planted as a standard. All the 
sorts should be planted against walls facing the 
east or west. 



SOME etymologists derive February from Fe- 
hruay an epithet given to Juno, as the goddess of 
purification; while others attribute the origin of 
the name ioFebrua, a feast held by the Romans 
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in this monlii, in behalf of the manes of the de- 
ceased. The Saxons named February spraut-kele, 
on account of the sprouts of the cole-wort which 
began to appear in this month, 

3aema]tat)le Sa^d 

In FEBRUARY 1819. 
*I. 1684. — ARCHBISHOP LBI6HT0N DIED. 

Hb was in his 71st year^ having been bom at 
London in 1613, although educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinbui^h, where his talents were not 
more conspicuous than his piety and humble tern- 
p«r. He had been accustomed to express a wish 
&at he might die from home, and at an inn; and 
his desire was literally gratified, for he closed his 
long and .exemplary life at the Bell, in Warwick 
Lane, London, far away from his relatives, whose 
distress, if present at so awful a period, he 
thought, might too greatly discompose his mind. 
Dr. Doddridge speaks of him as one of the most 
eminently devout and pious writers his age has 
produced : — ^his works are a treasure to the Eng- 
lish language. They continually overflow; with 
love to God, and breathe a heart entirely trans- 
formed ty the gospel, above the views of every 
thing but pleasing Him. 

2. — PURIFICATION OP THB BLBSSBD VIRGIN 
MARY. 

This festival is of high antiquity, and the 
antient christians observed it by using a great 
' number of lights ; in remembrance, as it is sup- 
posed, of our blessed Saviour's being declared 
by Simeon to be a light to lighten the Gentiles ; 
hence liie name of Candlemas Day. This prac- 
tice continued in England till the second year 
of Edward the Sixth, when Archbishop Cranmer 
forbade it by order of the then privy-council. Th# 
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Greeks call this festival Hypante, which signifies 
the meeting, because Simeon and Anna met emt 
hold in me Temple on this day. It is called 
« Christ's Presentation/ ' the Holiday of SakiC 
Simeon/ and, in the north of England, ue ' Wives' 
Feast-Day/— See T. T. for 1814^ p; S8, and for 
1815, p. 48- 

PoRTUouESS Htm« to tkg Vxftozji Mart. 

[% John Leyden.] 
Star of the wide and pathleis sea, 

Wbo loT^sC on mwncrs to shine^ 
These votive ^^tfnents wet to thee. 
We hang within thy holy shrine* 
When o*er us flushed the suiting brine^ 
Amid the wanring waters t6st, 

We called ne other name but thine, 
And hoped, when oiher hope was loft, 

A?e Maris Stella! 
Star of die vast and howling main, 

When dark aud lone is all the sky. 
And mountain-waves o'er ocean's plain 
Erect their stormy heads on high; 
When vifipns for their troe loves sigh^ 
And raise tlMir weeping eves to thee. 
The star of Ocean heeds their cry. 
And saves the foundering bark at sea* » 

Ave Maris Stella ! 
. Star of the dark and stormy sea. 

When wsecking tempests round us rave. 
Thy gentle virgin form we see 
Bright rising o'er the hoary wave. 
The howling storms that seem to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet ; 
The surging seas recede to pave 
' The path beneath th^ glistening feet, 
AVe Maris Stella! 
Star of the desert waters wild. 

Who pitying hears the seaman's cry 
The God of mercy, as a child. 
On that chaste bosom loves to lie ; 
While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
And angel voices name on high 
The mother of the heavenly king, 
AveMArisSteUal 
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Star of the deep! at that blest name 
The waves sleep silent round the keel. 

The tempests wild their fury tame 
That made the deep's foundations reel: 
The soft celestial accents steal 

So soothing through the realms of woe, 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the mild and placid seas^ ^ 

Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown. 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese 
\ O'er all that to the depths go down. 

With hymns of grateful transport own ; 
When gathering clouds obscure their light. 

And heaven assumes an awful frown. 
The star of Ocean glitters bright, 
Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the deep ! when angel lyres 

To hymn thy holy name essay, 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 

To mingle in the mighty lay ! 

Mother of God! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires 

When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal quires. 
Ave Maris Stella ! 

3.— SAINT BLASB. 

He was Bishop of Sebaste ia Armejoia, and suf* 
fered martyrdom in 316, under the persecution of 
licinius, by command of Agricolaus, governor of 
Cappadocia and the Lesser Armenia. His festi- 
val is kept a holiday in the Greek church on the 
11th of February. In the holy wars his relics 
were dispersed over the west, and his veneration 
was propagated by many miraculous cures, espe- 
cially of sore throats. He is the principal patron 
of the commonwealth of Bagusa. No other rea- 
son than the great devotion of tihe people to this 
celebrated martyr of the church, seems to have 
given occasion to the woolcombers to choose him 
ttie titular patron of their profession; and hijs 
D 
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festival is still kept by thtem at Norwich, and 
also atDoncaster, \?itb a solemn guild. Perhaps 
the iron combs, with which he is said to have 
been tormented, gave rise to this choice. For 
an account of flie aimiversaries of Hie different 
trades at Montneli^, in France, see T.T. for 1818, 
p. 29. 

5. — ^SAINT AGATHA. 

* The cities of Palermo and Catana dispute the 
honour of her birfh : but they do much better, 
who, by copying her virtues, strive to become her 
fellow-citizens in heaven/ (Butler.) She suffered 
martyrdom under Decius, in the year 351. 

7.— SBPTUAGfiSIMA SUNDAY. 

The institution of this and the two following 
Sundays cannot be traced higher than the begin- 
ning of the sixlh or the close of the fifth century, 
' When the words Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and 
Quinquagesima (seventieth^ sixtieth, and fiftieth)^ 
were first appliea to denote ibidse three Sundays^ 
the season of Lent had generally been extended 
to a fast of six weeks, that is, thirty-six days, not 
reckoning the Sundays, which were always cele«> 
brated as festivals.'— (iS!&6pAerd.) 

♦8. 1676.— ROBBRT BURTON BORN, 

The celebrated author of the Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, a book fun of ^ aH such reading as never 
was read,' and the only one which Dr. Johosim 
said would induce Um to rise at six o'clock in 
the morning to peruse. The following Imes l»y 
this aulhor are thought to have suggested to Hil- 
ton many ideas in Ins ^ II PenaerosoJ 

When I gof mu^iug ^U alone 
Thinking of divers things foie^known^ 
V^hen I would build castles in the air. 
Void of sorrow and void of fear, 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 
Metbinks the time runt very fleet : 

AU mpr joys to this are folly, 

Naught to sweet as Jttelancboly. 
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When I goe walkine all i^ene^ 
ReoouDtiog what I have illdone. 
My thoughts on me then tyrannise, 
Fear and sorrow me surprise, 
Whether I tarry stiU or goy 
Methinkt the tmie moves yery sWw : 

AM my griefs to this are jolly. 

Naught so sad as Melancholy. 

When to my selfe I act and smile« 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook side or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, or unse«n, 
A thousand pleasures doe me bless, 
And crown my soul with happiness. 

All my joyes besides are folljr, 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 

When I lie, sit, or walk alone, 

I sigh, I grieve, making great moikef 

In a dark grove^ or irksome den, 

With discontents and furies then, 

A thousand miseries at once 

Mine heavy heart and soul ensconce. 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 

None so sour as Mekiiciioly.' 

♦8. 1817. — FRANCIS HORNBR, ESQ. M.P. DIED. 

Tbis gentleman, at the age of thirty-eight, was 
cut off by a puhnoiiary ccmstaiption at Pisa, 
whiflier he had ineffectually removed for fhf re- 
eoTiry of his health. In regard to his talents, 
reputation, and integrity, it is sufficient to aaj^ 
that liie late Mr. Ponsonby frequently deferred 
to his judgment ; and when, that justly celebrated 
leader thought of retiring, he pdinted out Mr. 
Homer as worthy to be h^ political successor. 

*9. 1815. — DR. CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN DIED, 

^T. 49. 
With the name of Dr. Buchanan wUl ever bt 
associated the cause of promoting Christiamty in 
India. He was a rate instance of zeal, judg«- 

^ See the remainder of tbis poem, prefiied to the ' Anatotny 
of Melancholy/ 
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ment^ and munificence. His ' Christian Re- 
searches' in Asia is a most interesting work; and 
his prizes for promoting a knowledge of the state 
of India^ by calling attention to the coantry and 
its circumstances, evinced a princely generosity. 
His Three Discourses on the Jubilee show him to 
have been the christian and the patriot. 

*13. 1814. — CUStOM-HOUSE DBSTROYED BT 
FIRE. 

In a very few hours the destruction of this old 
but useful pile of building was complete. The 
first custom-house built in London was in 1559 ; 
which was burnt down in 1718, and rebuilt the 
same year : and it was on Saturday, the above 
date, again totally consumed by fire. The first 
custom-house, therefore, stood 159 years ; the se- 
cond 96 years. The present building, recently 
finished, is in a style of magnificence worttiy of 
the immense metropolis and the noble river to 
which it forms so conspicuous an ornament. 
14. — SEXAGESiMA SUNDAY. — See Sqptuogesima^ 
p. 38. 

14. — SAINT VALENTINE. 

Valentine was an antient presbyter of the 
church; he suffered martyrdom in the persecu- 
tion under Claudius II, at Rome. Being delivered 
into the custody of ^ man named Asterius, one 
of whose danglers w<as aflUcted with blindiaess^ 
Jie restoredr Hie use of her sight, and, by this 
miracle, converted the whole family to Christi- 
anity. Theyafterwards suffered martsrrdom. Va- 
lentine, after a year's imprisonment at Rome, was 
beaten with clubs, and then beheaded, in the Via 
Flan&nia, about the year 270. — ^The modem cele- 
bration of this day, with young persons, is well 
known. See T.T. for 1814, p. 32 and p. 83, note^ 
for an elegant jeu dTesprit on this subject ; T.T. 
for ]|.81d, p. 52 ; and T.T. for 1817, p. 40. 
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*14. 1780. — SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONB DIBD^ 

Hie learned amdior of * Commeiitaries on the 
Laws of England/ which are at once celebrated 
for the perspicuity and elegance of their style^ 
and (generally speaking) for their sound and con- 
stitational principles. He is charged, bovreyer, 
with softening some passages in his first edition^ 
to make them more agreeable to the crown law- 
yers. His ' Farewell to the Muse' contains some 
pleasing lines. We select the following : — 

Aihy some tyrant's Btern command^ 
A wretch for»akes his native land, 
In foreign climes condemned to roam. 
An endless exile from his home; 
Pensive be treads the destined way, 
And dreads to go, nor dare« to stay ; 
Till on some neighbVing mountain s brow 
He stops and tarns his eves below ; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a last tear and bids adiea ; 
So I thus doomed from thee to part, 
Gay queen of fancy and of art, 
Reluctant move with doubtful mind. 
Oft stop and often look behind ! 
Companion of my tender age, 
Serenely gay and sweetly sage. 
How blithesome were we wont to rove. 
By verdant hill or shady grove ; 
Where fervent bees with humming voice 
Around the honied oak rejoice ; 
And aged elms with awful bend 
In long cathedral walks extend. 
Lulled by the lapse of gliding floods — 
Cheered by the warbling of the woods; 
How blest my days, my thoughts how free. 
In sweet society with thee ! 
Then all was joyous — all was young. 
And years unheeded rolled along. 
But now the pleasing dream is o'er, 
These scenes must charm me now no more ! 
Lost to the field and torn from you-^ 
Farewell! along — alastadien! 
Me wrangling courts and stubborn km 
To smoke and crowds, and cities draw; 
D2 
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There selfish faction rules the day^ 
And pride and av'rice throng the way; 
Diseases taint the murkjr air. 
And midnight conflagrations glare : 
Loose revelry and riot bold 
In frighted streets their orgies bold ; 
Or when in silence all is drowned. 
Fell murder walks her lonely round : 
No room for peace — no room for you: 
' Adieuy celestial nymphs, adieu ! 

*16. 1708. — JOHN PHILIPS DIED, 

Author of The Splendid Shilling/ ' Blenheim/ 
and * Cyder;' which possess considerable merit 
as poems: and he is a strenuous advocate for 
smoking^ to which he was himself much addicted. 

*17. 1671. — REMOVAL OP MARCLEY HILL. 

On this day, an earthquake in Herefordshire re- 
moved Marcley Hill to a considerable distance 
from the place where it stood. It continued in 
motion two or three days, and either carried away 
or overturned every thing which impeded its pro- 
gress. The ground thus moved was about twenty- 
six acres. — (Speed and Camden J And in 1583, 
acconling to Stow, a similar prodigy happened in 
Dorsetshire. 

The sylvan scene 
Migrates, uplifted ; and, with all its soil, 
Alighting in some distant fields, finds out 
A new possessor. cowpek. 

Philips, in his ' Cyder,' thus notices the removal 
of Marcley Hill : — 

I nor advise nor reprehend the choice 
Of Ma^clet Hill ; the apple nowhere finds 
A kinder mould: yet 'tis unsafe to trust 
Deceitful ground: who knows hut that once more 
This mount may journey, and, his present scite 
Forsaking, to thy neighbour's bounds transfer 
The goodly plants', a£fording matter strange 



' And settle on a new freehold. 
As Marcley Hill had done of bld« hudibaas^ 
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For law debates? If therefore thou incline 
To deck this rise with fruits of various taste, 
Tail not by frequent vows to implore success : 
Thus piteous heaven may fix the wandering glebe '• 

The above^ however, are not solitary mstances 
of these phenomena^ as will be seen from the fol- 
lowii^ extracts from the Annual Begister for 1764 
and 1773:— 

' At Ashton, in Gloucestershire, a large tract of 
land, of near sixteen acres, slipt lately (1764) 
from that side of Breedon Hill, in the parish of 
Grafton, and has entirely covered several pasture 
grounds, and a considerable space of the common 
field at the bottom of the hill. Some stiles, that 
were in the foot-way to Ashton, and are left 
standing, are- now seventy paces distant from the 
paths to which they belonged. The tops of trees^ 
twenty feet high, which grew at the lower part of 
the hill, are now scarcely two feet above ground ; 
from whence it is thought the moving earth was 
near twenty feet in depth. This very extraordi- 
nary accident is attributed to the incessant rains, 
as the soil, now uppermost, is of a boggy na- 
ture.' 

^Amsterdam, May 10 (1773). — ^Letters from 
Batavia, of the 16th of September last, advise, 
that on the 11th of August was observed, at mid- 
night, a bright cloud that covered the mountain in 
the district of Cheribon, and that, at the same 
time, several reports were heard like those of a 
gun ; that the people, who dwelt on the top and 
at the foot of tiie mountain, not being able to fly 
fast enough, a great part, almost three leagues 
in circumference, detached itself under them; 
that afterwards it was seen rising and falling lik& 
the rolling waves of the sea, and emitting globes 



' Butler's Cbronolugical Exercises, p. 52, an extremely usfefal 
and pleasant work. 
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of fire so luminons that tbey were geen from afar, 
and rendered the night as clear as day ; that the 
losses occasioned by this phenomenon were most 
considerable and melancholy, 2140 persons, fo- 
reigners and natives, with 1500 head of cattle, be- 
sides a great number of horses, goats, and fowls 
of every kind, having perished ; that thirty-nine 
negro habitations were destroyed, and the plan-^ 
tations of coffee, indigo, &c., buried in the earth ; 
that in the district of Panimbam, where this moun- 
tain is situated, there remained only a fifth part 
of the inhabitants ; and that the devastation occa^ 
sioned by this accident was felt at the distance of 
seven leagues round/ 

*18. 15^. — MARTIN LUTHER DIED. 

While the bull of Leo X, executed by Charles V, 
was thundering throughout the empire, Luther 
was safely shut up in his castle (of Wittemberg, 
where he had been secreted by the Elector of 
Saxony), which he afterwards called his Hermit^ 
age, and bis Patmos. Here he held a constant 
correspondence with his friends at Wittemberg, 
and was employed in composing books in favour 
of his own cause, and against his adversaries; 
He did not, however, so closely confine himself^ 
but that he frequently made excursions into the 
neighbourhood, though always under some dis- 
guise or other. One day he assumed the title and 
appearance of a nobleman : but it may be sup- 

})osed that he did not act bis part very gracefully ; 
or a gentleman who attended him under that cha- 
racter to an inn upon the road, was, it seems, so 
fearful of a discovery, tiiat he thought it necessary 
to caution him against that absence of mind pe- 
culiar to literary men; bidding him ' keep close 
to his sword, without taking the least notice of 
books, if by chance any should fall in bis way/ 
He used, sometimes, even to ^o out a hunting 
with those few who were in his secret ; whicbj 
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lieweyer, we may imagine^ he did more for health 
than for pleasure, as, indeed, maybe collected 
from his own curions account of it. 'I was/ 
says he, ' lately two days a hunting, in which 
amusement I found both pleasure and pain. We 
killed a brace of hares, and took some unhappy 
partridges; a very pretty employment truly for 
an idle man! However, I could not forbear 
theologizing amidst dogs and nets ; for, thought 
I to myself, do not we, in hunting innocent ani- 
mals to death with dogs, very much resemble the 
devil, who, by crafty wiles and the instruments of 
wicked priests, is perpetually seeking whom he 
may devour? Again: we happened to take a 
leveret alive, which I put into my pocket, with^ 
an intent to preserve it; yet we were not gone far* 
before the dogs seized upon it, as it was in my. 
pocket, and worried it. Just so the pope and 
the devil rage furiously to destroy the souls that I 
have saved, in spite of all my endeavours to pre- 
vent them. In short, I am tired of hunting these 
little innocent beasts; and had rather be em-! 
ployed, as I have been for some time, in spearing 
bears, wolves, tigers, and foxes ; that is, in op- 
posing and confounding wicked and impious di-. 
vines, who resemble those savage animals in their 
qualities.' 

21.-- QuiNQUAGESiMA SUNDAY. — See Septuoge- 
simay p. 38. 

23. — SHROVB TUESDAY. 

This is called ' Fastem's Een' and Pancake ' 
Tuesday. Shrove is the preterite of shrive^ an an- 
tiquated word, which signifies to hear or make 
confession. On this day it was usual for the peo- 
ple to cof^ess, that they might be the better pre- 
pared for the observation of the ensuing season 
of penitence, and for receiving the sacrament at 
Easter. It was afterwards converted into a day 
of idle sports and amusements ; and within diese 
few years, in many parts of England, its annivef- 
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sary was distinguished by riot and dnmkeuiessy 
by buU-baiting, cock-figiitiBg^ and such otiier di- 
versions as were calculated to promote cmelty^ 
inhumanity^ and every thing the most opposite to 
the virtues which it was the intention of tibe 
church to teach and encourage. Th^te baibarous 
customs, we fear, are not wholly abolished.-^ 
See T.T. for 1814, p. 36, and for 1815, p. 45. 
The Popish Carnival commences from Twelfth- 
day, and usually holds till Lent. At Rome, Ute 
Carnival lasts for nine days> and it is nowhere 
seen in such perfection as at this place.— See it 
described at length in our volume for 1815, p. 48. 

24, — ASH WEDNESDAY. 

Formerly Lent began on the Sunday after Quin^ 
quagmnuty i. e. our first Sunday in Lent, and 
ended at £aster, containing in all 42 days ; and 
subtracting the six Sundays which are not fasts, 
tibere remained only 86 fasting*days, the tenth 
part of 960, the number of days in the antient 
year, then considered as a tythe of the year con-* 
secrated to God's service. To these 96 fasting- 
days, however, of the Otd-^Lent, Gregory add^ 
four days more, to render it equal to the time of 
our Saviour's fasting, causing it to begin on Ash 
Wednesday, three days after Quinquagesima ; 
and thus it has remained ever since. Lent is not 
of apostoUc institution, nor was it known in the 
earlier ages of the Christian church. For some 
remarkable fasts, and directions for * keeping the 
true Lent,' sec T.T. for 1814, p. 30. 

iU. — SAINT MATTHIAS. 

Matthias was, probably, one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, and was a constant attendant upon our 
Lord, from the time of his baptism by St. John 
until his ascension. Upon the death of Judas, 
St. Peter recommended to the consideration of 
the Christians assembled at Jerusalem the neces- 
sity of supplying this vacancy : and two were ap- 
pointed ; Joseph^ called Barsabas, who was sur-* 
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muaed Aufus, and Malt^a^. It w«3 detenaiiiied 
by lot mferoor of the latter^ who was accordingly 
MHAbered with the eleven apo^^es. MatthiM 
employed the first years of his mioistiy in Jndea; 
afterwards he travelfed eastward^ bis residence 
hemg principaUy, accordyoig to St. Je ro«ie^ neaf 
tile riirer Apsanis, and tihe haven Hyssus. Here 
he continued for some time, bnt was at last mur«> 
det»d by the harbarons natives. The gospel ai^ 
traditions pahUshed under his masae are coqasideved 
qpuipiis. 

♦24. 1625. — BATTLE OF PAVIA. 

That war is a complication of physical and 
moral evil, few will, in theory, deny, with how 
little soever compunction or reluctance potentates 
have^ in ev^ry age, resorted to it as the amende 
hmordble for the most trifling grievances. View^ 
^, indeed, as a mere game, combined of skill 
and bastard, it is of all pursuits the most stirring 
and glorious. Abstracted from their conse** 
quinces. 

The triumph, aod the vaziitgr. 
The rapture of the strife^--- 
The earthquake voice of victory, 

must constiti:^ a state of torbulent excitement, in 
which we can conceive some minds VQtay find an 
appropriate delight All olber actions smd cutt 
eumstances of 1^ must, compared with the joy# 
of battle, appear insipid. The fearful altematmi 
of the mind between triumph and despair, the 
vastness of the stake, and the intensity of effort to 
which aU the ener^gies of natai:^ seem Iben to be 
wrought up ; — above all, those indefinite ideas of 
martial glory, which have been found to prevail 
over all fear and all suffimog, must give to the 
hour of actual contest a strange di^UciottS ecstasyt 
Sach is file notion of waar, wh^ it seims to 
be part of our education to imbibe. 
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With martial achievements and martial glory^ 
fhe studies of our earliest youth have taught us 
to associate ideas of manliness^ true heroism^ and 
moral grandeur: and from the age of Homer to 
that of modem romance^ poetry has been eai- 
ployed in tihirowing over scenes of horrible de- 
struction an air of chivalrous enterprise and pic- 
turesque sublimity. But to those who know war 
in its details of enormity and misery^ who have 
followed in the rear of its ravages, and tracked 
its steps by the whitening bones of its victims ; to 
those who, aftdr the conflict, have listened, in the 
silence of midnight, to the faint groans or dying 
yells which bespoke the remains of life in some 
hundreds of agonizing sufferers ; or who, in moods 
of deeper abstraction, have seemed to hear the 
sullen plunge which each individual spirit, when 
forced from its every lurking place of life, has made 
in the dark waters tiiat bound mortality, the shriek 
of separation and the awful murmurs of eternity ; 
to those who think of war as connected with these 
details, and with the widow's curse and the or- 
phan's wretchedness, it is, indeed, an unutterable 
evil. — (M. Gregoire.) 

*28. 1757. — EDWARD MOORE DIED. 

He was the author of the tragedy of the 
* Gamester,' one of the most interesting, moral, 
and instructive dramas upon the stage. Hi9 
comedy of the ' Foundling,' and his ' Fables for 
the Female Sex,' have also great merit. 

^isitronomical ^tmxxmtt^ 

In FEBRUARY 1819. 

The Sun enters Pisces at 22 m. after 10 on the 
morning of the 19th of this month ; and he rises 
and sets during the same period as stated in the 
following 
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TABLE 
Of the Sun's Rising and Setting every fifth Day. 

February Ist, Sun rises 28 m. after 7. Sets 32 m. after 4 
6tb, ---19---r--41---4 
11th, .-.10---7--50.--4 
16th, --•!-. .7»- 59 ---4 
«lst, ---5t---6--0---5 
«6tb, ---41 ---6-. 19 -.-5 

Equation of Time. 

When apparent time is known as indicated by 

a good sun-dial, and mean time is required, add 

the numbers in the following table for every fifth 

day of the month to the time as marked by Ihe dial. 

TABLE. m. s. 

Monday, Feb. Ist, to the time by the dial add 13 55 

Saturday, 6th, 14 26 

Thursday, 11th, - 14 36 

Tuesday, - - 16th, 14 28 

Sunday,- - - - 2l8t, ---------- 14 1 

Friday, 26th, 13 19 

Phases of the Moon. 

First Quarter. 2d day, at 24 m. after 1 morning. 
Full Moon - 10th, --15 .-6--- 
Last Quarter 17th, - - 39 - - 8 evening. 
New Moon- 24th, - - 53 - - 11 morning. 

Moon's Passage over the first Meridian. 
The Moon's centre will pass the first meridian 
at the following times during this month; and 
which will therefore afford favonrable opporta* 
nities for observing her in that position, to such 
as are not very distant from that meridian, if the 
weather be clear. 

February 1st, at 23 ro. after 5 in the evening, 

2d, - 8 - - 6 - - - . 

3d, - 56 - - 6 - - - - 

4tb, -46-- 7---- 

5tb, -36 -.8--.- 

6th, -28--9---- 

7th, -18--10---- 

8th, -7--11---- 

17ih, - 6 - - 5 morning. 

18th, -1 .-6--.. 

^ 19th, - 1 - . 7 * - - r 

E 



M ASTRONOMICAL OCCURBBNCBS 

Phases of Venus. 

On the 1st of this month, this beautifol planet 
will shine with great brilliancy, and the breadth 
of her illuminated part will be 3*2345, and of her 
dark part 8-7655 digits. 

By comparing the digits of her illnminationL 
with the resnlt obtained for her greatest brilliancy 
by the following solution, it wiU be seen that, on 
account of her nearness to the Earth at this time, 
Ae will display, a greater brightness than in any 
other part oC ner o^bit; she htus, indeed, under 
similar circumstances, frequently been seen ia 
the day-time, and even when the Sun was shin- 
ing with great brightness. 

Eclipses of JupUev^s Satellites. 
There will be several eclipses of Jupiter^s sa- 
tellites this month ; but none of these will be yx^ 
sible at the Royal Observatory, or its neighbour- 
hood. 

Other Phenomena. 
The Moon will be in conjunction with /) in Tau- 
rus at 26 m. after 7 in the evening of the 4th of 
this month; with Pollux at 23m. after 6 on the 
evening of the 7th ; and with Saturn at 7 m. afl»r 
11 in the morning of the 25th. Mars and Venus 
will be in conjunction at Im. past 5 in the even- 
ing of the 11th, at which time Mars will be 8' 
south of Venus. Mars and Jupiter will also be 
in conjunction at 41 m. after 12 on the 13th, when 
Mars will be 36' south of Jupiter. 

On the Phases of Mbrcury and Vrncis. 

[CoDcloded from p. 23.] 

As the planets are at very different distances 
from the Earth during different periods of their re« 
volutions, they do not always appear the most 
brilliant when the whole of the enlightened disc is 
turned towards the Earth ; for the intensity of 
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Hght varies inversely as the s^are of flie dis- 
tautce of the planet from the Earthy and the 
dintdi]iation from this cause freqtiently more than 
counterbalances the increase of brilliancy arising 
froin the increased area of the ilhiminated part 
of the disc. On this account^ to determine 
the situation of a planet at the moment of its 
^eatest brilliancy bedomes an interesting pro- 
blem. No. 349 of the I^losophical Transac- 
tions contains a solution 6f this problem^ by 
Dr. Halley, as it applies to Venus. But tls it ne- 
cessarily requires the aid of fluxions, in oMeir td 
determine the maximum, and most of our readers 
are unacquainted with that science, we shall only 
give the result of his solution. 

Denoting the distance between the Snn and the 
Earth by a, that between the Bun and Vettos by 
b, and between the Earth and Venus by x; the 
fost two being of course known, and the last an 
nnibiowti quantity ; tif en the solution of the pro- 
blem givcfs k 

lc=(8a»+6*)*— 2&. 

In applying this result t6 the case in questioh, 
we may take ^=1, and the^ 6 ='72333; and these 
values subsituted in tl^ aboye formida, give 
:vr=*4303d. lliese numbers therefore express the 
ratio of the respective ^ides of the triangle ESV« 
in Fig. 1 ; whence the a^^ds ai'e easOy found by 
die elements of plane tiigonoteetry. This gives 
the angle ESV=23^ 21', and SUV:=39' 44'; and 
consequently their sum is 62? &, tiie hatural 
versed sine of which is -5318 ; and multiplying 
this by 6, we have 3-ld08 digits for ttie breadth 
of tiie enlightened pait, Imd which is therefore a 
little more &an' a fourfli part of the nvhole apparent 
diameter of the planet. 

If we apply the same solution to Mercury^ 
taking, as before, a=l, we have 6=*387l, and 
by substituting these, xzzliHI06. Then tiie angle 
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ESV, found as in the former case, is 78** 66' ; 
and SEVziaS^iy; and consequently their sum 
is 101° 14', the versed sine of^which is 11948 ; 
which being mnltiplied by 6, gives 7*1688 digits. 
Mercury therefore appears &e brightest when 
about -^ths of his apparent diameter is illumi- 
nated. This difference between the enlightened 
phase of Mercury and that of Venus, ' at the 
time of their greatest brilliancy, arises from the 
circumstance, that the distance of Mercury from 
the Earth varies much less than that of Venus ; 
and consequently the intensity of his light is more 
constant. 

On the Form o/ Saturn's Ring, and the Orbits 
of his first four Satellites. 

We have already stated some of the principal 
circumstances respecting Saturn's ring, and shall 
here only add the method of calculating its form 
for any given time. This ring sometimes appears 
like a dark line crossing the disc of the planet, 
and at others it appears to be elliptical, and to 
surroimdthe body of the planet; so that the open- 
ing between the planet and the external part of the 
ring may easily be seen by means of a good teles- 
cope. The greatest value of the conjugate dia- 
meter is about half that of its transverse, and it 
varies from this to nothing. The ring of Saturn^ 
like the Earth's equator, being considerably in- 
clined to then plane of the Earth's orbit, some- 
times one side, and sometimes the other, will be 
illuminated by the solar rays ; by which means, they 
both become alternately visible to the inhabitants 
of the Earth. During the change of illumination 
from the north to the south side of the ring, its 
plane coincides with that of the Earth's orbit, and 
then it becomes altogether invisible to us. 

In order to find the figure of Saturn's ring at 
any given time, add 13^ 43' SCT to his geocentric 
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Kmgitode for the tutt6 required ; and \iiih this 
SBm^ as an aii^me&t> enter the following small 
tsMe, in which the signs are inserted at the top 
^r bottom, and the degrees on the sides, and the 
eorresponding numbers will be the conjugate axis 
of the ring, its transverse being 1*000. This re- 
sult^ however, requires a correction, depending 
upon the geocentric latitude of the planet. Td 
obtain this correction, the latitude must be redu- 
ced to minutes, and ^th part applied to' the num- 
ber above found, witb the sign -f , if his latitude 
' be south ; but with the sign — if it be north, and 
Ihe result virill give the apparent conjugate diame- 
ter of the ring. 

TABLE 

For finding the Form of Saturn's Ring, and the 

Orbits of his first four Satellites. 
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As an example of the preceding method of find- 
ing the ratio of the diameters of Saturn's ring, 
E3 
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let it be required to find his conjugate axis ontfaei 
1st of January ,1819; then we have 

Saturn's geocentric, longitude - - - - - - 11'. 19^ SS^ 

Add the constant quantity -----1-13 43 

Argument 11 27 6 
Which ccHTesponds in the table to ----- +0*028 

120 
Correction for the latitude— 7- ------+ 0*030 

4 

The conjugate axis of the ring ------ 4-0*058 

Hence^ as the ratio of the two axes of the ring 
at this time are -058 to 1^ it will appear only like 
a line. When the sign + is prefixed to the result^ 
it indicated that it is the upper surface or norUi- 
em side of the ring that is then visible; but when 
— is employed to characterise the result, it shows 
that it is the southern face of the ring that is then 
seen. The result thus obtained also applies 
to the orbits of the first four of Saturn's satel- 
lites. When the result is equal 0, Saturn's ring to- 
tally disappears, the edge being too thin to reflect 
sufficient light to render it visible. 

C|)e Jlatutalistfi Biatp 

For FEBRUARY 1819. 

Reviving nature seems again to breathe, 
As loosened from the cold embrace of death. 

In the course of this month all n&ture begins, 
as it were, to prepare for its revivification. 6od^ 
as the Psalmist expresses it, ' renews the face of 
the earth;' and animate and inanimate nature 
seem to vie with each other in opening the way to 
spring. About the 4th or 5th, the woodlark* 

' O stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray; 
A hapless lovef courts thy lay, 
Thy soothing fond complaining. 
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falauda arborea), one of our earliest and sweetest 
songsters, renews his note ; a week after, rooks 
begin to pair ; the thrush sings ; and the yellow- 
hanimer is heard'. The chaffinch sings; the 
green wood-pecker (jricus viridis) makes a loud 
noise; and the redbreast continues to warble. 
Turkey-cocks strut and gobble. Partridges ("te^ 
ir€io perdix) begin to pair; the house pigeon has 
young; field crickets open their holes; missel 
thrushes couple; and wood owls hoot; — ^gnats 

J lay about, and insects swarm under sunny 
edges; frogs (rana temporariaj croak, and. the 
stone curlew (otis csdicnemtisj clamours. By the 
latter end of this month, the raven fcorvus coraxj 
has generally laid its eggs, and begun to sit. 
Moles ftalpa europ€Bus) commence tibeir subter- 
raneous operations. — See T.T. for 1814, p. 49, and 
our last volume, p. 43. 

The weather is usually variable in this month, 
but most inclined to frost and snow, and the ther- 
mometer is often down below the freezing point. 
The severe weather generally breaks up widi a 
sudden thaw, accompanied by wind and rain; 
torrents of water pour from tiie hills, and the 
snow is completely dissolved. Rivers swell and 

Again, again that tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art; 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha' kills me wi' disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind, 
And heard thee as the careless wind ? 
Ohy nocht hut love and sorrow joined 
Sic notes o' woe could wauken. 

Thou tells o' nevei^nding care ; 
O' speechless grief, and dark despair ; 
For pit/s sake, sweet bird, nae mair ! 
Or my poor heart is broken ! 

BUBK8. 

' See our last volume, p. 43, for a pleasing poetical illustra^ 

ti0Q« 
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inimdate ttie svnoaiidmg conntryi often cArrjIn^ 
away bridges, catUe, mi&s, gates, ftc, and caus- 
ing great ininry to the farmer. Mrs. Covrlej^a 
' Petition after Thaw-Flood/ in Devonshire, af* 
folds a good description of ihe iq>pearances of 
nature at this season, of the ravages occasioned, 
and of the losses suffered by the poor. We have 
only space for a few lines : — 

The sportive winds sprang up on high, 

With f^thery snow played through the sky; 

The earth was clothed, the hills grew white, 

The shrinking vales gave gelid lijpit; 

The blanched oak waved his hoary crown. 

And shook his silver garland down. 

Green wheat, just piercing through the ground 

With tender blade from root profound, 

A chilling element found there, 

That checked its rise to live in air. 

The Spirit of dread storms awoke. 

The roaring winds their magic spoke. 

Transformed to torrents settled snow, 

And bade the dark-browed tempests grow. 

O'er Devon's hills fierce waters gushra, 

And boisterous on the meadows rushed ; 

They drenched the woodlands, choaked the plain, 

TiH all appeared one billowy main ; 

Black clouds shot on in dread array, 

And chased the last remains of day. 

No spangled vault relieved the sight^ 

No soothing moonlight graced the night, 

But there the Pleitules were seen. 

Triumphant glittering and keen. 

The flowers of the crocus (crocus vemusj ap- 
pear, before their leaves are grown to their full 
lengfli; the barren strawberry (fragraria sterilisj ; 
Hie laurustinus (viburnum tinusj ; and the yew- 
tree (taxus boiccataj, are in flower. 

SOJINET to tbi YeW-TrEE. 

[ByDr.J.Leyden.] 

When Fortune smiled, and Nature's charms were new, 
I loved to see the ciUc majestic tower,— ^ 
I loved to see the appk^a painted flower, 
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Bedropt with peDcilled tints of rosy hue : 
Now more I love thee, melfincholy Yew, 
Whose still green leaves in solemn silence wave 
Above the peasant's rade unhonoured grave^ 
Which oft thou moisten'st with the morning dew. 
To thee the sad — to thee the weary flv ; 
^They rest in peace beneath thy sacred gloom. 
Thou sole companion of the lonely tomb ; 
No leaves but tnine in pity o*er them sigh : 
Lo ! now to Fanc/s gaze thou seem*st to spread 
Thy shadowy boughs, to shroud me with the dead. 

^ Theelder-tree(^j?aiii6uctfsntgfra;beginstopatforth 
its flower bads> and Uie catkins of the hazel are very 
conspicuous in the hedges. The gooseberry bash 
(Hbes grassulariaj and the red currant ftibes ru- 
brumj show their young leaves about the end of 
the month. The hepatica Canemone hepaticaj, 
unless the weather be severe^ gives brilliance to 
the garden with its bright pink flowers ; and the 
hounds-tongue (cynoglossumj with its more modest 
flowers of pink or Ught blue. Many plants ap- 
pear above ground in February, but few flowers, 
except the snowdrop, are to be found. This 
* iciole changed into a flower' is sometimes fiilly 
opened from the beginning of the month. 

The husbandman is now eager to commence 
the work of ploughing, which important busines9 
is finished in this montib, if tlie weather permit. 

Sweet then the ploughman's slumbers, hale and young, 

When the last topic dies upon his tongue ; 

Sweet then the bliss his transient dreams inspire, 

Till chilblains wake him, or the snapping fire. 

He starts, and, ever thoughtful of his team, 

Along the glittering snow a feeble gleam 

Shoots from his lantern, as he yawning goes 

To add fresh comforts to their night's repose; 

Di£[using fragrance as their food he moves, 

And pats the i oily sides of those be loves. 

Tlius, full replenished, perfect ease possest, 

From night till noon, alternate food and rest. 

No rightful cheer withheld, no sleep debarred, 

Their each day's labour brings its sure reward. 
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Yet, when from plough or lumb'ring cart set free. 

They taste awhile the sweets of liberty. 

E'en sober Dobbin lifts his clumsy heels. 

And kicks, disdainful of the dirty wheels ; 

But sooo, his frolic ended, yields again 

To trudge the road, and wear the clinking chain. 

BLOOMFXELD. 

Pheasant-shooting nsually terminates about the 
Ist^ and partridge-shooting about the Idth^ of this 
month. 

Among the javenile spots of this months skating 
and sliding are still practised, if a hard frost 
continue; and, in foreign conhtries^ where Ihe 
winters are more severe, and the frosts more 
durable, sledge-pracisssions are commion. A re- 
cent traveller (Dr. Bright) fives an amusing de- 
scription of oAe at Vienna, during the wiAter of 
1814-13, * The clitaiate,' he say*, * was ffiten 
nearly as changeable as that of London : from the 
iniddle^ of December, however, till the middle of 
Februafy, there was sufficient frost to keep the 
ground almost continually covered with snow. 
1%e thermometer was often at 26"^ of Fahrenheit^ 
during fte day, and at midnight seldom below 
20°. At tiiis period the streets of Tienna were 
crowded with sledges, the greater part of the 
wheel carnages having disappeared; even the 
hadkney coaches had been taken from their wheels 
to be hung upon sledges. The horses' heads 
were adorned with plumes, and, as they passed 
over the hardened snow without occasioning any 
sound, it became necessary to provide them ¥rith 
bells, which 'gave warning of flieir approach. 
From 50 to 100, arranged in order, upon a piece 
of leather, or velvet, placed upon the horses' 
shoulders, produced a lively and agreeable jing- 
ling sound on every motion of the animal. The 
scene afforded by these sl^edges is much mort gay 
than that produced by an equal number of 
wheeled carriages : there is always some emula- 
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lion in adoniing ih^n wtfh plomes or coloured 
clodis; and among the nobility, the Vanity of 
possessing rich and beautiful sledges was once 
carried to such excess, and produced such heavy 
expences, tiifU it was discouraged by the court 
On Hie present occasion, however, die emperor 
invited lus nobility to assist in forming a magnifi- 
Qent procession of these vehicles for the amuse- 
ment of his gUQsts. 

* On the day appointed for this parade, the 
streets were crowded with' an expecting multi- 
tude. The greatest good order prevailed; arising^ 
in part, from the accustomed subjection of an 
Austrian mob, ai|d, in part, from the sedate ai^d 
orderiy feeling communicated by a Sunday dress. 
At two o'clock the procession began to move 
flurongh the street^: it was, indeed, singularly 
beautiful. There were nearly forty sledges pre- 
pared for the puipose, fitted up and adorned in 
the most splendid manner. They all varied in 
colour; green, blue, red of every shade, covered 
with ornamental work of gold and silver, SMid 
lined within with velvet and rich fur. They were 
generally built like light cars, for two persons, a 
gentleman driving, and a lady sitting by his side ; 
the former dressed in full uniform, ti^^ latter with 
high plumes of feathers, rich dresses, and a nota- 
ble quantity of rouge, ll^e greater part of this 
I assembly were royal persons; two emperors^ 
' three kings, two or three hereditary princes, several 
archdukes; among the ladies were two empresses^ 
two queens, archduchesses and princesses ; and 
I with them were observed two of our own no- 
bility. Each sledge was drawn by a single pair 
of horses, covered with richly embroidered cloths 

i of gold, with plumes upon dieir heads and necks^ 
and a great mass of sUver or gilded bells hanging 
in the usual manner across their shoulders. A 
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servant in a rich fur cloak stood behind eacb 
sledge, and between each, three or foor equerrieB 
attended, in the uniforms and liveries of the em- 
peror, or of their respective masters. A band of 
military music preceded on a large sledge con- 
structed for the purpose, and a similar band fol- 
lowed. A body of horse soldiers went before the 
whole, and another closed the procession. 

' This brilliant pomp passed and repassed 
through all the principal sheets of Vienna; then^ 
leaving the town, proceeded to a palace of the 
emperor at some distance, where a magnificent 
dinner and a theatrical exhibition had been pre- 
pared; and, at ten o'clock, the procession return- 
ed by the light of torches. As it approached 
over the glacis, and open space between the 
walls of tiie city and its suburbs, the effect 
was very striking. The ground was covered with 
deep snow, and the winding course of the proces- 
sion was marked like a river of fire, by the flames 
of the moving torches. When they entered the 
streets, the effect was in a great degree lost; 
.andj^ after a short circuit, the ladies were conduct- 
ed to their respective habitations.' 

The few fine days towards the latter end of 
February afford many opportunities of cultivating 
our knowledge of Nature, even in her minutest 
works. The results of a morning's walk at ibis 
season are given at length in T.T. for 1817^ 
p. 53. 

In this months early potatoes are set, hedges 
repaired, trees lopped^ and wet lands drained. 
Poplars, willows, osiers, and other aquatics, are 
planted. — ^Ldiies omitted in January : 

Downe with your timber wood^ and let it not stand, 
Remembering for harlie to fallowe your land; 
From hedges and trees brush all needless sprigs, 
lind now go a birding with nets and lime twigs. 
If ' 



If sore sicknesse greeve thee, 
Letphysicke reUeoe thee. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FRXJIT TREES. 

[Continaed from p. 34.] 

Chbrry-Trbb (prunus cerasus). — ^Tbe differ- 
ent sorts of this well-known tree are very nu- 
merous. It has been observed to grow to the 
height of eighty-five feet ; and when it is of a 
large size^ its wood is esteemed for making chairs^ 
stools, cabinets, tables, and musical instruments. 
It poUshes well, and is very useful for turners, 
and is often stained to imitate mahogany. It 
grows generally in a sandy soil, and an elevated 
situation. The gum that exudes from it is equal 
to gum arable; and it is recorded in history that 
more than one hundred men were kept alive 
duT^ig a siege, without any other food than a 
little of this gum taken sometimes into the mouth, 
and suffered gradually to dissolve. The aarden 
therry tree seldom exceeds twenty feet in neight, 
but that sort caUed the black cherry often rises to 
fifty feet, with a more erect and stately head. It 
is much cultivated in the Chiltem part of Buck- 
inghamshire, and makes a beautifiu appeartoce 
in the spring, putting forth its blossoms at the 
same time that me beech is in leafing. 

The common Kentish cherry is thought to be 
the original of all the varieties now cultivated in 
the English gardens. It is sufficiently distin- 
guished by its peculiarities, which is readily per- 
ceived. The early May cherry is the first that 
ripens, and valuable on that account. Another 
sort, called the May Duke, which is larger than 
the May cherry, ripens next after it, and is a more 
valuable fruit. It is succeeded by the Arch Duke, 
which is an excellent cherry when permitted to 
ripen. It should be plainted against a north wall, 
and ought not to be gathered before Midsum- 
mer. It would be better still if suffered to hang 

F 
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till the middle of July^ even in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, where it ripens a fort- 
night sooner than in plaees forty sEnles ^fetant. 
O&er favourite socts of chomos are the Flemish, 
file Aed Hearty the White Heart, the Black He wt, 
fhe Black Kent, the Amber Heart;, liie Oxhewt^ 
and fhe MoreUa. The last is geQoraBy planted 
i^ainst a north walU and used for preserving ; bn* 
if planted in a soofh west aspect, and suffered to» 
hang tot the middle of Angusl^ it will fiucnish the^ 
most deKcSons fruit fox the table. 

Hie Wltd CRerry Ttees are very suitable for €«« 

miac^n&i|; parks, as they grow to a large size,. 

avLtf make a beaijtifiit appearance. In spring, 

when they are m flower, Ihey are extremely 

ftandsome. The fruit affords good food fkr tha 

ftath^Bed xwfii and the wood is useful for tur-^ 

ners. They wilt thrive better in poor land tlmiiL 

IPiQst other sorts. The French ofien plant tfaisia 

fbs avcmues to their bouses, and cultivata them, m 

Oeir woods to ciU> while young, for boc^mak- 

lAg. The Bird cherry tree rises to the bei|^ 

of ten or twelve feet, and wQl grow to njji» os 

ten inches diameter in the Irunk. The branches 

S^Qw wide and scatterings and ara covered wifli « 

puQ>Iish bark« The leaves are egg-shsqpKed,. but 

pointed at the end> and slightly jagged aU sound 

me edges, like the teeth of a smafl. saw. Tha flow- 

ers» which are white andsmaOer than those of the> 

common cherry tree,, have a strong smeU, wUcb 

is offensive to most persons. It is a wry omar- 

mental shrub,, for groves or fields; but the fsuit i» 

nauseous, althougb, when bruised aoid infosed h^ 

wiue or brandy, it gives an agceeable fl^viMaor t(» 

Kose liquors. Tho berries are greedily eateiiiby 

Dtirds« and from this ciccumstance^ tba eommcaii 

name of the tree is: derived. The wo«d htms 

smooth ^^d taug^, is ejitcellexM; fScvr kntfe and wh^ 

kandl^ Thiaspecieaoffniiliree has been ooltivst* 
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«d in E&glft&d tbr neaily foiatt linmStfA yean; tmt 

tlis Mt kaoWA from wlmtcottrtry it ifUs imported. 

CuRRAKY Trre (jRt6e9 ftitniifi).-^*niis treo 

has been long evirated in otur gaidens, vdbA 

greasy improTed. At preflent Vfe have the fol- 

lowiag Tarietfes: The comBMm sott with ^maS 

red frait; aaofher mtft pate 9rt6t, commonly 

called the champagae carraztt^ differing only in 

being of a pale i«d or flesh colour; the taMe 

is Ote same^ bttt the colour mtd^es an apparent 

vatfeiy for the table. The hrtrodaction of tiie 

white and i^d Dutch cutirranfes has almoin ba- 

niofaad <he orighial old sorts oat of the BnglS^ 

gardens* The froit is >rery generally acte|ited^ 

eit^ran nature presents it, or made mto ajeOy; 

ifHh «qwd weights of picked currants and pure 

sugar. The bUick currant is distinguished Irom 

the other sorts by its humbler growdi and strong 

smelling leaves. The flowers are turban-shaped» 

of a rich brown red colour* The berries have a 

very peculiar flaroiar^ whiisb many persons dis- 

Uke, and to which perhaps an equal number are 

Sartial. Hiey are commonly eaten in pud^Unn 
I sdiae parts of England, and make a tart litUe 
iafbrior to the cranberry. The Juice is frequency 
boiled dowa to an es:tract, with the addition of a 
smaQ proportion of sugar, and is then called Rob ; 
which is much used to cleanse and lubricate in- 
flamed sore throats. Their exceUoftcy in this 
complaint has caused them to be vulgarly caUed 
guinancy berries. The joUy in common use has, 
however, too much sugar mixed with it to answer 
any medicinal purpose. The berries are some- 
times put Into brandy in the same way as bladi 
cherries; and the Russians make a wine of black 
currants, either by themselves or fermented with 
honey ; and either with or without spirits. Hio 
Siberians make a drink from the leaves, which, 
when yotmg, will tinge common spirits so as to 
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];esemble brandy. An infasion of the leaves ici. 
also said to resemble that execrable poison 
green tea^ and to some persons is peculiarly 
agreeable. The common opinion is, that the 
black currants are the most wholesome of allflie 
sorts ; and this seems to be confirmed by experi- 
ence, although they are all very Mendly to most 
constitutions, especially in feverish, biUous, and 
scorbutic habits. This very useful fruit appears 
not to have been at all known to the Greeks or 
Romans; even the southern nations of Europe 
have no appropriate name for them to the present 
day : our English name currant is evidently de« 
rived from the great similitude of Ihis fruit tor 
that of the small grape of Zante, or the common 
grocer's corinths, wUch has been corrupted intf 
currants. — See Gooseberry. 



AMONG the Romans, March, from Mars, wa& 
the first month, and marriages made in this month 
were accounted unhappy. The Saxons called 
March lent-monat, or length moneth, 'because the 
days did first begin, in length, to exceed the nights/ 

Jn MAJtCH 1819. 
1.— SAINT DAVID. 

Saint David was the great ornament and pat- 
tern of his age. He spoke with much force and 
energy, but his example was more powerful than 
bis eloquence ; and he has in all succeeding ages 
been the glory of the British church. He conti- 
nued in the see of St. David's many years ; and 
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having founded several moiMUilefies> and been the 
npiriHial faUier of many sainlj^ both Britiflh and 
IriA^ be died about the yeai 644» at a very ad* 
Tanoedage* 

Hhe leek worn on this day by Welshmen is Baid 
to be in memory of a great victory obtained by 
them over the Saxons; they^ daring the battle^ 
having leeks in their hats« to distidguish them* 
selves, by order of St. David. Another account 
adds, that they were fighting under their King 
Cadwallo, neat a field that was filled with that ve* 
getable. 

2.— ftAiNt <JfIAl>. 

St. Ceadda or Chad was educated in tkt mo« 
nastery of Lindisfame, tinder St. Aidan; wai Af- 
terwards Bishop of Lichfield, and died in the 
great pestilence of GTS^ Bede assures us that he 
zealously devoted himself to all the laborious 
functions of his charge, visiting his diocess on 
foot^ preaching the gospel, and seeking out the 
poorest and most abandoned persons to idstauct 
and comfort, in the meanest cottages and ift the 
fields* — See farther pcurticnlari of this Bishop in 
T.T. for 1816, p. 76. 

3. — BMBBR WEBK. 

lliere are four Ember Weeks in the ydar, 
namely, after the first Sunday in Lent, after the 
feast of Pentecost, after the 14th of September, 
and after the 13th of December. It is enjoined by 
a canon of the church, ' that Deacons and Mi- 
nisters be ordained, or made, but only on the 
Sundays immediately following these Ember 
feasts.'— (JVig&on.) 

*6. 1818. — JOHN GIP'PORD DIKD, 

A literary character of considerable eminenca 
and great attainments. He was the author of a 
Life of Pitt, as well as of many other Works of 
celebrity, and was for many years editor o( thtf 
Anti- Jacobin Review. 

F2 
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7. — PBRPETUA. 

Peipetaa^ a noble lady of Carthage, only 2Si 
years of age, suffered martyrdom in 203, by order 
of Minutius Firmianus, imder the persecution oT 
the Emperor Sevems. In the amphitibieatre. Per* 
petua was exposed to the attacks of a wild cow, 
and, after being much gored by this animal, she 
languished for some time under the wounds given 
her by a young and unskilful gladiator. 

*10. 1774. — SIR W. BROWNE DIED, JET. 82, 

A physician of the last century, and a man of 
a most singular and whimsical cast of mind. His 
will is not the least remarkable of his multifarious 
compositions, and may be said to be written in 
Greek, Latin, and English. 

12. — SAINT GREGORY. 

Saint Gregory, sumamed the Great, was bom 
about the year 540. Gadianus, his father, en- 
joyed the dignity of a senator, and was very weal- 
thy. Our saint, in his youth, applied himself to 
the study of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy ; 
and. afterwards to .the civil law, and the canons of 
the church, in which he was well skilled. He 
was consecrated Pope about the year 590, and 
died in 604. Before his advancement to the see, 
Gregory proiected the conversion of the English 
nation, but did not accomplish his wishes until he 
bad assumed the papal chair. 

17. — SAINT PATRICK. 

The tutelar saint of Ireland was bom in the 
year 371, in a village called Bonaven Tabemue, 
probably Kilpatrick, in Scotland, between Dun- 
briton and Glasgow. He died at the good old 
age of 123, and was buried at Down, in Ulster. 
— See T. T. for 1815, p. 80, our last volume, p. 
55, and Jocelyn^s Life and Miracles of St. Pa- 
trick. 
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Through Erin's Isle, 

To sport awhile. 
As Love and Valour wandered, 

With Wit, the sprite. 

Whose quiver bright 
A thousand arrows squandered ; 

Where'er they pass, 

A triole grass 
Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 

As softly green 

As emeralds seen 
Through purest crystal gleaming ! 

Oh the Shamrock, the green, iomiortal Shamrock ! 
Chosen leiu 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin's native Shamrock ! 

Says Valour, ' See, 

They spring for me. 
Those, leafy gems of morning F 

Says Love, * No, no. 

For tne they grow. 
My fragrant path adorning !'— ^ 

B ut Wit perceives "" 

The triple leaves. 
And cries, ' Oh ! do not sever 

A type, that blends 

Three godlike friends, 
Love, Valour, Wit, for ever !' 

Oh, the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin's native Shamrock ! 

Irish Melodiei. 

*17. 1816. — JOHN HEY, D.D. DIED, 

For some years Nofrisian Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University of Cambridge. His ' Theo] 
logical Lectures,' in 4 volumes, 8vo, are a most 
vaJuable body of divinity. He published also 
some single sermons, and a volume of ' Discourses 
on the Malevolent Sentiments.' At the age of eighty^ 
when he found himself unable any longer to dis- 
charge his pastoral duties, he resigned his prefer- 
ment — a rare example of conscientious disinter^ 
estedness. 
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18. — EDWARD, KING OP THE WEST SAXONS. 

He was stabbed in the back by order of his mo- 
iher-in-Iaw, Elfrida, at Corfe-castle, m Dorset- 
shire. The youth and innocence of this prince 
(says Hume), with his tragical deaths begat such 
compassion among the people, that they believed 
miracles to be wrought at his tomb ; axkd they gave 
him the appellation of Mvtrtyr, though his murder 
had no connexion with any religious principle or 
opinion. Elfrida built monasteries, and performed 
many pentoses, in order to atone for her guilt ; but 
could never, by all her hypocrisy or remorse, reco- 
ver the good opinion of the pubUc,tkOUgh so easily 
deluded in those ignorant ages« 

21. — MIDLENT SUNDAY. 

The middle or fourth Sunday in Lent was for- 
merly called the Sittiday of the Five Loaves, the 
Sunday of Bread, and the ' Sunday of Refresh* 
ment, in allusion to the gospel appointed for this 
day. It was also named Uom J^mday, from the 
Pope's carrying a golden r0se in his hand, which 
he exhibited to the people in the streets as he went 
to celebrate the eucharist, and at his return. Mo- 
thering Sunday is another name attached to this 
day, from the practice, in Homan Catholic 
times, of people visiting their mother church on 
Midlent Sunday. Hence, perhaps, the custom 
now exiisting in some parts of England, of chil- 
dren vi^tlng their parents, and pf esenting them 
with money, Mnket^, or »ome other trifle. Fur- 
mety i^ i^ommoftty k mrsd repast on fMd day. It 
is mkde of whole gmkis of wheat &rst paxtmiled^ 
and th€» pvl iirto and boiled in milk, sweetened 
and seasoned with spices. 

21.— SAlNf Ml^fiDlCT. 

Benedicty or Bemnet^ was bom at Norcia in 
Kaly^ abcmf the year 4^, afld of tm honotff able 
tenily« Being sent by M^ psaetM to Rome to 
complete his studies, he became disgu^rted with 
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the licentioiisness of the Roman yoaih^ and re- 
tired to the mountain of Subiaco^ about forty miles 
from the city. B^met was now only fifteen, and 
lived for three years in a cave, Romanus, a monk^ 
giving him provisions ; these were let down by a 
rope, with a bell afifixed, to give notice^ to the 
holy recluse. Bennet founded the monastery of 
Cassino in 529 : it was built on the brow of a very 
high mountain, on the top of which there was an 
old temple of Apollo, surrounded with a grove.. 
The Benedictine order of monks, first instituted 
by our saint, was, in the ninth century, at its 
height of glory. 

25. — ANNUNCIATION OF THB BLESSBD VIRGIN 

MARY, or Lady Day* 
This day celebrates the angel's message to the 
Virgin Mary, respecting our Blessed Lord. She 
was, probably, an only child, and but fifteen years 
of age when espoused to Joseph. She died A.D. 
48, being about sixty years old. 

*26. 1726. — SIR JOHN VANBRU6H DIED, 

Well known as an architect and as a dramatic 
writer. In the former art, the princely palace of 
the Marlborough family at Blenheim, a national 
monument of great military services and of public 
gratitude, has immortalized his name. In the lat- 
ter, he is a noted instance of wit united with pro- 
fligacy. His * Provoked Husband,' however, 
written with an intention to atone for the loose ten- 
dency of his previous works, but left unfinished^ 
and completed by Gibber, is one of the most in- 
teresting, amusing, and instructive comedies on 
the English stage. 

*27. 1699. — DR. STILLINGFLBBT DIED, iET. 64, 

Author of Origines Sacr<B, and other learned 
works, in 6 vols, folio. He was a man of pro- 
found learning, an able writer, and a sound divine. 

28. — FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

Domimca in Passione, or Passion Sunday, was 
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the name giren to Ais day in midsals; as the churcli 
now be^an to advert to me snfiethigs of Christ. In 
the lu^rth^ it id called Carting Sunday^ alid grey 
p6as> ft-fitflleei^ a night in trater^ and Med wim 
butter^ fenn the ttamal repast. 

♦28. 1818.— PRESIDENT PBTION DIB0. 

From tihe year 1806, Petion diyided the ter- 
ritory of Hayti, in Saint Domingo^ with King 
Ca»islophe. He was much and sincerely la- 
mented by the mass of the people, whom he ^overur 
ed wiAi great talenhs and exemplary propriety. 

*29. 1711.— «lSHOP KBN DIED, 

A man of the most amiable manners, extensive 
charity, and exemplary piety. He attended the 
last hours of Charles II, but was prevented from 
«xe^€idifig his official dtrties by the Popish priests 
who surrounded &e dymg monarch. He wrote 
the Evening Hymn. 

'•JH. 1662.*-Dn. JOHN Donne died. 

Dean of St. Paul's, who was a good scholai:, a 
popolar satirist, and the wittiest of our Engfi^ 
poets* He entered the church at ttie desire of Kinj^ 
James, but was not distinguished as a divine. 

SliStronomleal ^^murremed 

In MARCH 1819. 

The Sun enters Aries at 34 m. past 10 in the 
morning of tlie 21st of this month, and he rises 
and sets during the same period as in the following 

TABL£. 
The Sun's Rising and Setting for tverg fifth Day, 

March 1st, Sun rises S6 m. after 6. Sets 24 m. past 5 

0th, *-*25---6--S5--- 5 

lltb, ---15 ---6- -45--- 5 

iCth, -.. 6-.-a--d4--. & 

21st, .--56--- 5-- 4--. 6 

26th, -.-46---5--14--.6 

. Slst, -.*36-.-5-.e4--- 6 



EqmUimQf Time. 
The imiBbers id tbe UOommg taUebekg added 
to Ae time u indicaled fay a good soD^al, will 
give the time HaaJt osgiit to be pototed cntt by a 
well regulated dock at the sane iastaat* 

TABLE. HI. 9. 

K<Hidajy March tst, to the time bj tho dial add tH 46 

Saturday, 6th, ---------- ii 44 

IWrsday, llA, 10 26 

Tvcsdaji, ^&k, gt 

SMidaj» 2Ut, -- 73» 

Friday* ----- aath, • 61 

Wedoi^Bj, » - - 3l8t, -.-------- 4 2g 

PAoMs 0/ ib ifMm^ 

Rnt QmMt«r, 3d day, at ai irr, after 8 evenhig^ 
laKMMU, - llth^ . . 3 . . .11 - . .. 
Ia9I Qtitrtfltfv Idih, .. 41 - - - 4 aioriuig^ 
New Moon, - 2Sth, - - 24 - - - 11 eveaiog^ 

Jjfeeii'^ Passage ever the Meridiem. 

l!be Mocua may be seen on flie first laeridiai! at 
Ike folldwiog coi^venient times foi observs^a 
diuiiBg this moutli» if the weather prove favom- 
able, viz. 

March 3d» at 4am. after 5 in theeveping. 
4th, - 31 - - - 6 - - - - 
6tlf^ - 2« - - - 7 - - - • 
6t*, - 15 - - - a - - - - 
7thg -6---9*--- 
8th, - 53 - - - 9 - - - - 

9al, — 2ftl • * * jft^ — •» • » 

snfa, - St <»•-,- 4 ittfhemonikig. 
lath, -69- .-4..-.. 
19thi, - 2^.-.6^--» 
- 5 - - - r . • - - 



Pkam^ ¥i 

Bfcwd^ Ut ifi^^l^tenedpan ----- 5-5riWefigftt. 
^*^^ *• I DaA part ----,--- 4;«1899 ■» - - 

£c2y)4^ qfjupite^s Setetlites. 
Ui&m HMMiiiteiMe qircwMtw«#> that natwitb* 
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standiBg there are no less than tuventy-seven immer- 
^ons of Jupiter's first and second satellites this 
months there will not be any of these visible at 
the Royal Observatory; and therefore we have 
omitted their insertion in this place. 

Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will be in his superior conjunction at 
2 in the morning of the 18th of this month. Venus 
will attain her greatest elongation on the 7th. Sa- 
turn wUl be in conjunction at i past 7 in the 
morning of the 12th. The Georgium Sidus will 
be in quadrature at | past 6 in the evening of the 
15th, and stationary on the 80th. Mercury and 
Saturn will be in conjunction with each other at 
4 m. after 8 in the morning of the 15th> wheli Saturn 
will be 15' south of Mercury. The Moon will also 
be in conjunction with fi in Taurus, at 48 m. after 
12 on the 4th ; with Pollux, at 40m. past 1 in flie 
morning of the 7th ; with Spica in Virgo, at 2 m. 
after 8 in the morning of the 14tti ; with Antares^ 
at 28 m. past 5 in the evening of the 17lh; land with 
Mercury, at 29 m. past 7 in the evening of Uie 
25th. 

On Time, and its Application. 
As TiMB and its Occurrences constitute the 
subjects of our labours, it was thought proper 
that these should commence with some observa- 
tions relative to duration, for which we must re- 
fer the reader to the beginning of the first volume 
of Time's Telescope. As our youthful readers 
were not then sufficiently acquainted with the sci- 
entific principles upon which the measure of 
time, its divisions and applications depend, these 
remarks were necessarily such as to present only 
a very limited and popular view of the subject. 
But as the ' flux of time' has now enabled us 
to explain and illustrate these principles, we 
shall embrace the opportunity am)rded by ano- 
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ther renewal of our annual labours, to present a 
fuller developement of this interesting topic. The 
nature of this perpetual current, however/ that is 
of time itself, we shall Ic^ave to those who are 
more deeply skilled in the abstruse subtilties of 
metaphysical investigations, and confine ourselves 
chiefly to illustrations of its varied relations to 
flie inquiries of man, and its applications to the 
practical purposes of human life. 

There is, perhaps, no idea vnth which the 
mind is n^re fanuliar than jtl^at of time, and 
scarcely any thing which it is more dfflcult to de- 
fine. Its intimate connection, however,- veith our 
very existence . has always rendered a right un- 
derstanding of this subject of great importance ; 
and hence the interest it has so . constantly >ex- 
cited among philosophers of all ages. The fol- 
lovring selection will show with what success 
their attempts at a scientific definition have been 
attended. On this subject, St. - Augustine said, 
that if not asked what time was, he knew; but if 
requested to define it, he did not know. Mr. Leib- 
nitz defined time to be ^ an order of successions, 
as space is an order of coexistences.' Hooke, 
as we have already stated, denominates time 
'the flux. of that instant in which the heaveiily 
bodies began their motions/ Some modem spe- 
culators in metaphysical subtilties deny its exis-* 
tende altogether, and affirm that time is only a* 
particular modification of eternity ; which has no 
distinct or conceivable existence independent of 
flie subject of which it is an attribute or property.- 
So that, in order ^ to gain* a -clear conception of 
the quality, we; must first comprehend the subject 
to wMch it belongs ; or, in plain terms, the finite 
must comprehend the infinite. 

Dr. Youn^, in his Night Thoughts, has some 
curious poetical ideas on this subject. He calls 
time heaven's stranj^er, and represents its birth as 
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ift^e pUkie, lie Bi^^A^ 

Tbfct memorable libur of wondroin biftb» 
When l^edreitd'Sii^ey'Ofi^eiiitffatioti l^oe, 
*Jiiid b% wi^ tilEitiitfey f)^ tn bttibi^ 
ipsUad forth ^lelrtapn, (for tltim thm w^ 
By fso«lhea4 streaming tbrougb a thousand worlds* 

liiittMttfir]iI«oi^ Hie MBoe aatbev woflpUmmaigr 

xi^tniiold'^BtferfaitjnsinyflfQSrioiis cnit 
WiitotiiiieOiit off, ande«k b^ieathOie skliisi; 
Tfaetkiesi SJviiieb wvtoh bma inliisnevf ahode^ 
Jifeasarinc bis motions by revdviag spheres^ 
.That hoitiloge inachinery divine, 
libtif^/difysy^d ihdDths, add jr^rs, his cbirdren, j^hi^ 
^Bfte tltttfieroiis wifl^s'ak'ottml him, ashe'flies; 
Or rath^r^ '«an6^al ttUiimes, thevitttpe 
-JIts'aiiiple ^inienby «wift as darted namiei 
To £ain hia^bailyto reach his andent rest. 
And joiji anew eteriiityhts sire. 

Tbese tbings/haTe not been stated fbr the saW 
of ttie infbnnation they afford relative to the iia* 
tore of tme^ abstracteidl^ considered; bat mere]^ 
M q;ieGimeas of tbe insuperable diiSicnlties which 
flibfltmcft the progress, of the human mnd wjiea 
& attempts to «pass the bounds yjfhkii In&ute tfTuK 
doA^ a{ipeai8 ^ bave set to its .powers!^ «n4to^ 
cOposid^ uiiat things are in ibems€3ve|», instead^oC 
beihg satisfied wi& 'conteni^ilatiBg them in 4bc^ 
relation thay bear to one another, and to the oflie^ 
lAenomena of ni^e. Maclaaiiii» whose fniBd 
i^as at once refined, penetrating>.and conapiebeai- 
8X90, when treating on this Bn1^ject> does not 
ilfteni|i»t to define time as it is in itself bat <onlif 
to lUiustraAe <Mur conoeptioDs of it. ' Frma tfa^ 
succession of our own ideas (he observee^^ «nA 
from the successive vasMtions of external objeota 
in tiie course of Mrture^ we easily ao^twre Hie 
idea« of duiafion and time^ and cf tbeipr wea- 
WireiSw We oontoei^ve tiaie or absolute ^e 4» 
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fl«vr oiuibnilgr ia an im^kwffMbb c^me, wliich 
alM^ aenres. tomewwe wiUi Mcumoy tihe ohiyap 
cf idL othoT thtega. Fof j iwImh ¥[9 conrwt iM 
vulgwr measQKea of tuDi0» wlxick aw gvpas and in- 
accacate> by proper cqaatioii^, tfie conclnsioas 
are always found to be incoirceot and emm^oiMr. 
Time may be conceived to be dmd^d into 00- 
ceesifre parts, that may be less end less wilA^ott 
end» though, with respect to eny one particular 
being, diere may be a least sensible tiiw* as well 
as a mtntsttfin MsstMSe in oKher sMgnitades. But 
boweyer various the &xji of lame may appear to 
daJbrent mteUectnal beings, it cannot be tiMMfht 
to depend ixj^aa the idea o£ any created taiing 
whatever/ 

Our ideas relative to the measnre of ^OM, 
thecefece, iaclade those of motton; and when a 
body describes equal sprees with a nnifoniakTolo- 
city, we leadiiy conceive that tiie tims0 of tiieir 
descripfionareeqjaalto^eackotjier, or that anoqiMl 
intosval oi dnraticm. elapses between the com- 
meaeement and lamination of each mptim. 
Thi& m^y ba familiavly iUnsteated by coneeiving 
fli^ minute hand of a watok to pass with a uni- 
fona motion oveff the whole cii^ipiferenipe oftttfB 
dial plate; tiben, aH Urn divisiena on that phto 
beiag supposed to be equal to each other^ fkd 
time employed by the hand in passing over eadi 
of them inust be the same, and each complete re- 
volition of the hand vritt also he perform^ in the 
same time. Naw, as the stars are fixed bodlos 
at an immease distance fvom the Earthy and the 
dimpud rotation of <he Eaith is a unifoon mo- 
tioB^ this illustration may be readily (xaasiovied 
from the watch ta tiie heaveoia; for, if we ai^ 
pose im imaginary line ta extend from any pomt 
on tim Earth's surfi^oe to a dtor sitnatod in the 
vertical plaiie pasaii^ through tind point and the 
pole of the worH Aie teimiftatitin oi this linP 
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would describe a circle in the heavens, wifh a 
uniform motion occasioned by the diurnal revo- 
lution of the Earth ; and consequently not only 
dvery equal part of this circle would be described 
in an equal time, but each consecutive revolu- 
tion would also be completed in precisely the 
same period of duration. This uniform revolu- 
tion of the Earth on its axis, which causes any 
star always to return to the plane of the same 
meridian, after equal and successive intervals^ 
therefore, becomes a proper measure of time, 
and one which the laws of nature appear to have 
rendered immutable. Each of these revolutions 
13 denominated a sidereal day ; and the measure 
of duration as referred to tMs standard is called 
sidereal time. 

The Sun, however, is the most conspicuous 
object in tihe heavens, and therefore tiie best 
adapted for the division of time into periods for 
the common and practical purposes of life; and 
hence his successive returns to the same merir 
dian, though after unequal intervals of duration^ 
have generally been adopted. Duration, as thus 
measured by the apparent motion of the Sun, is 
denominated apparent or solar time, and each 
interval between two consecutive returns of the 
Sun to the same meridian constitutes a solar day, 
which is divided into 24 hours. 

But as the Earth has an annual motion in its orbit 
as well as a diurnal rotation about its axis, it ad- 
vances through a certain part of its orbit during 
each of its diurnal rotations ; it must therefore 
have actually performed more than one complete 
revolution on its axis, before the Sun appears 
again on the same meridian; for the diurnal rcr 
volution of the Earth is evidenfly completed, 
when the plane of the terrestrial meridian be- 
comes again parallel to its former position. If 
flie Earth had not any motion in its orbit, the 
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time that elapsed betwe«i the Sjm le^yijog any 
meridi^ui^ awt wiTWg f I ifff^ pendifn^ agaii|» 
would always be tqvffl, V^. thj^ ^io^e in which it 
perfonned one complete revoration on^ its axis. 
But as the i&uib moves nearly a degree in its 
orbit while it perfoima om 4mi9U^ r^volation, 
the length of one of these t^okiAtoBS most al- 
ways be less t]^an ^4 hours, or the time which 
elapses between the arrival of the Sun at the 
nijeiM^Rn m two raecessive days. Instead of the 
Bartti's mptieu in its oiMl, if theSnn be s^ppoii* 
ed to move bi an opposite directbn, the effect 
liriH be flie same. FotwhentbeSuniainthemerir 
dian oJP any place on one day, and that place if 
earned roimd to Ihe same position the next dayi^ 
Oie 9mi wiH have moved fr<mi his fonm 8ilii« 
atioa; so Oat Ae plaee ^ the Eaiih mnat 
move, ^oogh an addttkmal are hefose the ftai| 
wSl: again be in the Vaeiidia;p» and oonseiiamilf 
]y i^ wiH have pei^imed moia than a com*' 
plete revolution. The time whkh is occnpie4 |n 
desciibiiig'tbis additional aw will evidently ha the 
eame part of iH lioaici> aa tibe arc is of a whole 
ravolirtion of the Sun roondae Earth, or of aflOR. 
Now the Sun in one day moves tfaroagh fa aio 
emtaltpSO^S''^^; therefeiewe IfMv^dttH'.b&Sf^'^ 
:?S4h. : 9m. 56s*9. Hence 34 h.— 8 ■(.£«&*« 
= 23h. Se»- 3s-4, the real time in which &a 
ipardi performs a revohitioa about ila axis. As 
tfie stars do not change thekr places like the Sua, 
diey appfiar to describe eivclea in the heavens^ 0( 
tq revoke about the Earth in 33h. Sfim. as4; 
ao tfttat this is the length of the snfcrMlday; ami 
9*^. ^t of theM»(ar day. Consequently, in atf& 
daysi, the Earth will pe^cmn just 806 complete 
revcdutions aboutits asia. 

(To be contiiiii^.] 
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Jbr MARCH 1819. 

The showers were short, the weather mild. 

The morning fresh, the evening smiled; 

The fields and gardens were beset 

With primrose, crocus, violet : 

Thus all looked gay and full of cheer 
To welcome the new-liveried year*. 

Such is Sir Henry Wotton's description of 
Spring, which will generally apply to the month 
of Maxch, in forward seasons. ' And I do easily 
believe/ sajrs old Izaac Walton^ ' that peace and 
patience, and a calm content, did ever dwell in the 
cheerfiil heart of Sir Henry Wotton ; because I 
know, that when he was beyond 70 years of age^ 
he made this description of a part of the present 
pleasure that possessed him, as he sat quietly in 
a summer's evening on a bank fishing.' The su- 
perabundant moisture of the eartti is now dried 
np, and flic process of vegetation is gradually 
brought on : those trees which, in the last months 
were budding, now begin to put forth their leaves ; 
and the various appearances of nature announce 
the approach of Spring.^ Hie latest springs, 
however, are always <he mostfavourable,'because, 
as the young buds do not appear so soon, they are 
not liable to be cut off by chilling blasts.. 

The melody of birds now gradually swells up- 
on the ear. The throstle {turdtts nrnsicus), second 
only to the nightingale in song, charms us with the 
sweetness and variety of its lays. The linnet and 
the goldfinch join the general concert in this month, 
and the golden-crowned wren (mo^actUa regubis) 
begins its song. Rooks build and repair their 
nests. Rooks, crows, and pigeons, it has been. 

V ' " ' '■' ' I -I ■ . ■ 

* See the remainder of the poem in Walton's Angler, p. 122. 

* There is a beautiful * Elegy on the Approach of Springy' in 
T.T, for 1817, p. 85. 
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pro¥ed, are by no means so detrimental to the far- 
mer as is generally imagined, though many of 
them still commit great havoc among these birds, 
and use every means in their power to frighten 
them away.-<See T. T. for 1816, pp. 86, 87.) 

Among the numerous singing birds which delight 
us with tiieir notes in the spring, the lark must not 
be forgotten. The melody of this little creature 
continues during the whole of summer. It is chief- 
ly, however, in the morning and evening that its 
strains are heard ; and as it chaunts its mellow 
notes on the wing, it is the peculiar favourite of 
every person who has taste to relish the beauties 
of nature at the most tranquil seasons of the day, 
particularly at dawn. — See some interesting par- 
ticulars of this bird in T.T. for 1817, p. 76. 
The Captive Lark. 

One dawning day, a farmer passed 
Where feathery snares were set 

When, lo ! a lark, with piercing cries, 
Laid struggling in the net 

* Oh ! spare/ he cried, * my forfeit life; 

And blessings on your store I 
'Twould kill my harmless babes and wife, 
To see my face no more. ... . . 

' I hart no creature ; this the whole 

Of birds will vouch for me : 
Nor have I thy possessions stole ; 

Let innocence go free. 

* One grain, indeed, this hapless mom 

I took, 'twas all I did ; 
To die for one poor grain of com. 
Justice will sure forbid !' 

Meantime his mate, in search of food, 

Their craving brood to rear, 
Came picking by the fatal net . ^ 

Which held her husband dear. ; 

With mournful and incessant suit 
Did she for mercy call ; 

* Ob, save my husband !' was her prayer, 

' Or take my life withal ! 
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< Of bipi bereft) ^bo sMl me 914. 

To rear our tender young !' 
Twas atl sbe could, here utterance fitiM, 

Her heart with anguish vruiig. 

A red-breast| from a neighbouring tree^ 
Suoreyed their hopeless stats^— , 

* Ceajf, cease your piteous plain^/ syad he^ 

' Mior think to shun your fate. 

* Poor Urk ! be sure diy 4o^^ decraedj^ 

No eloquence will do; 
For knowi the wretch, to wbmn you plead, 
Is judge an<^ jury too P 

Yet grief had moved the fanner's brea^it;^ 

Which, gloi^ing to foijivie, 
Determinea dekth sbouhf not divide 

Those truth had fermed^ tm lire. 

With ready hand be loosed the strng^ 

Tbacajitive soared oa high ;. 
QuickljT his mal^^ with eegei; wing, 

Rejoined him in the sky. 

The red-breast, seemg mercy 9h9V% 

JSnrapturea took his fligl^ ; 
Nor did the farmi^s feeun^h^lf 

Experience less delight. 

In ibis monih^ trout begin to. ri^e ; blood-wonns 
appear in ike water; black anU (fi^rmica nigra) 
are observed ; the blackbird and the turkey (melea- 
gris gaUapavoyinj; and houae pigeons sit The 
gree'tifinch(fojciacAfom) sings ; iiteh9^(vespertilio) 
is seen flitting about, and the viper uncoils itself 
from its winter sleep. The vi[heatear(«j^/i;fa cman- 
the), or English ortolan., agaip pays^ its annual 
visit, leaving England in, Septexn^besr- They are 
found in great numbers about East Bourne^ in 
Sussex, iniore th^n eighte^ax hundred 4ozen being 
annually taken in this neighboarhood. They are 
usually sold at sixpence a dozen. — See T.T. for 
1816, p.88. 

Those birds which have passed tile winter in 
England now take their departure for mpre north- 
erly regions. Hie fiej^rei^ Ctm'<^ pit^mf travel 
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to Russia^ Sweden, and Norway, and even as far 
as Siberia. They do not arrive in France till 
December, when they assemble in large flocks of 
two or three thousand. The red-wing (turdus 
iliacusj, which frequents the same places, eats the 
same food, and is very similar in manners to the 
fieldfare, also takes leave of this country for the 
season. Soon after, the woodcock (scolopax ms- 
ticolaj wings its aerial voyage to the countries 
bordering on the Baltic. Some other birds, as 
the crane and stork, formerly natives of this 
island, have quitted it entirely, since our cultivar 
tion and population have so rapidly increased. 

Frogs, eidivened by the warmth of spring, rise 
from ttie bottom of ponds and ditches, where they 
have Jain torpid during the winter. — See our la3t 
volume, p. 69. 

The facetious Peter Pindar has written a quaint,^ 
but amusing, little ode on the frog ; and as it in- 
culcates a useM moral lesson, we shaU introduce 
it to llie notice of our readers : — 

A thousand frogs, upon a summer's day, 

Were sporting 'midst the sunny ray, 
In a large pool reflecting ev'ry face ; 
They showed their gold-laced clothes with pride, 

In harmless sallies frequent vied, 
And gambolled through the water with a grace. 

It happened that a band of boys. 
Observant of their harmless Joys, , 

Thoughtless, resolved to spoil their happy sport ; 
One frenzy seized both great and small, 
On the poor frogs the rogues began to fall, 
Meaning to splash them, not to do them hurt. 

As Milton quaintly sings, * the stones 'gan pour,* .. 
Indeed an Otaheite showV ! 
The consequence was dreadful, * "* 
One's eye was beat out of his head — 
This limped away, that lay for dead— 
* # • 

Among; the smitten, it was found 

Their beaoteous qiie^n received a wound ; > . . i 
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The blow gaveev'ry heart a tigb, 

Apd drew a t^ar from ev'ry eye : 
At length king croak got up^ and thus beeun— - 
^ My loASf yoa think this very pcetty fanT 

' Your pebbles round us fly as thick as hopsi — 

* » ♦. 

. To you, I gneta that these are pleaaantstoiieft; 
And so they might be ta us trogSy 

* ♦ ♦ 

But they're so hard, they break our bones/ 

The smelt (s^^mo eperlanusj begin3 to aAOwd 
nndiH to apawB^ wb^i ihey are taken in gwmjL 
abundaiKce. 

On the 20Ui, the trnnal equinox takes ptece. 
All Nature feelk hei neBOvatii^f away, and seems 
to, rejiHce at the retreat o£ winter. The sattow 
ftaliif nam enKveiis Ae hedges; tte aspen (por 
pulus tremulaj, and the alder fdlmu betuUi/, h«Ye 
tibeix flowers ftdUown; the laurustiniis fmbumum 
tinus/ and th^ bay (iawm& mobilu^ l^giA to open 
theai* leaves^ The equinoctial gales are usualfy 
most felt^ both by sea and land, ab^nt this time. 

Our gardens begin now to assume somewhat of 
a cheerfol appearance. Ci:o£Di;ses> exhibiting a 
rich mixture of yeltow and purple, ornament the 
borders; meseveoa is in all its beauty; the little 
flowers 'with silver crest and golden eye/ daisies^ 
are scattered over dry pastures; and die pilewort 
franunculusficariaj is seen on the moist banks of 
ditches. The primrose too (primula v^risj peeps 
from beneath the hedge. 

The leaves of honeysuckles are now nearly ex- 
panded : in our gardens^ the buds of the cherry 
tree (prumM cerasusj, the peaoh ftmufffdabis per- 
sicaj, the nectarine, the apricot, and tte almond 
(prunus armeniacaj, are fully opened in this 
month. The buds of the h^wth^om (cratcsgus 
oxycanthaj and of the larch tree (pmus larixj 
begin to open ; and the tan^y (ttmaciium^vulgarej 
emerges out of the ground; ivy-berries are ripe; 
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the oollirfo0t ftussUAgoJ, flie ootMi-gfMMi r^fio- 
pteruM 0dainatumj, wood i^pin^ feftphaMig 
(amfgAUoiaesJ, bntcfa^B hioQmffii$eus4HnUeaim^, 
the daffodil /^MeudonarcissiiiE/ m mok^ flii<tets^ 
the rush (juncm pilomuj, «ad the spuye laurel 
(daphne Umreok^, Strand m woods, afeo now in 
bloom. The conrimm wUtlow grass fdraba vemaj 
on old walls; the yeDow Alpine wldUow grass 
(draha aizoidesj on maritinie rocks; and die 
mountain pcqpper-wort (l^pidmm peirmmm) among 
Umestbne ro^s, 4ower in March. 

The sweet violet f^wis odoraim) slradsitB deli- 
cious perfumes' in this montti. 
TotheViOLET, 

Sweet flower! of the tranquti glade, « 

Emblem of Tifttte^ in the mde; 

Beqring tknr faetul, to brare the Btorm, 

That woa'd thy beauty soon def orm 

Of all the flowers the seasons brings 

Of all that decorate the Spring;, 

To me, while doomed to wiinder here, 

The fragrant Violet shall be dear. 

How like the Videt in tb' wild. 
In Claremon^^ Groect the PHiMormiM, 
Till Oo|>(who ganre those bknaoms birtb) 
- So fair a Fkmer remoired fron easlh ; 
Nor left, alas ! one Bud behind 
To tranqtrilitt)! mition's^idd, 
Sate that sitvtet Bluf wbvdh sMW^tli^Wigr, 
Xmt Hope \ to ma eternal' dayk itvwtMmk 

T I fe g ttmtfe wS^na^e(^e(piakdkig8'bdiMnm} 
li^rt^i Mnreh fo Che SEebrfdes, aMd <Mier90eitjr 
idtOf of BTe^ Bril^hr, i^ UsA^ AcSr ^tti^sto and lnjr 
to* €$gf». ^ 

SKid!i 'HffiiftofeAjtfent ifiaiy fie cbirt^d 'in fHs inoiifll^ 
as'^^Biu^ifttt^ fast, INiiii watehifllg fhe pMgfes)! 
otivdtokB, inafects, 8ec. from twpHSty %0 life, patffi* 
cftforly oh Oe e^es W^aduof |remb.— Sto T:T. 
ferial?, p. SS. 
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M THE naturalist's DIARY 

~ . Towards the close of the months bees (apis mel- 
Ufica) venture out of their hives. For a fiill ac- 
count of this interesting insect we refer the reader 
to our four first volumes. 

Thou cheerful Bee ! come, freely come, 
And travel round my woodbine bow^o 
Delight me with thy wandering hum. 
And rouse me from my musing hour : 
Oh ! try no more yon tedious fields^ 
Come taste the sweets my garden yields ; 
The treasure of each blooming mine. 
The bud— the blossom — all are thine ! 

And careless of this noontide heat, 
V\\ follow as thy ramble guides, 
To watch thecy pause and chafe thy feet, 
And sweep them o'er thy downy sides; 
Then in ailower^s bell nestling lie, 
And all thy busiest ardour ply ; 
Then o'er the stem, though fair it grow, 
With touch rejectingi glance and go. 

O Nature kind ! O labourer wise ! 

That roam'st afong the summer ray, 
Glean'st evVy bliss thy life supplies, 
And meet^t prepared thy wintry day ; 
Go— -envied go — with crowded gates, 
The hive thy rich return awaits; 
Bear home thy store in triumph gay, 
And shame each idler on thy way f . smytr. 

In the latter end of March, chickens run about ; 
a brimstone-coloured butterQy (papilio rhamni) 
appears;: black beefles fly about in the evening; 
and bats issue from their places of concealment. 
Roach and dace float near the surface of the 
water, and sport about in pursuit of insects. Daf- 
f6dils are in flower; peas appear above ground; 
the sea^kale (erambe maritima), a vegetable some- 
what similar to, but more delicate than, asparagus, 
now begins to sprout. The male blossoms of the 
yew-tree expand and discharge their farina, 
oparrows are busily employed in forming their 
nests. Young Isonbs are yeaned this month. 

If the season be dry, the stone-picker is sent 
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11^ fhe fields to gather stones for the road, by 
which she accumulates heaps for the inspectioii of 
the mineFalogist. Mankind and the elements are, 
indeed, constantly at work for him. When laid 
upon the road, they are more amply spread ont to 
Ms view, and the carriage passing over breaks 
and exhibits the interiors. Every firedi plonghidif 
tums lip fresh treasures, every frost crumbled d^ 
adhering dirt, and every shower helps to wadi 
them clean before him; the torrent rolls them 
from the banks into the brook, the drought laysr, 
them bare, and the sun, in his daily course, from 
various points, shines upon the cryirtals.aBd dis* 
covers them in sparkling beauty. The digging of 
a well, and the opening of a gravel pit, a chalk 
pit, or a stone quarry, are all interesting events to 
a mineralogist. — See Outlines of Geology and 
Mineralogy, prefixed to T.T. for 1818. 

In our last year's Diary for March (p. 78), W0 
gave a poetical picture of the farm-yard in this 
month, together with some observations on the^ 
wonderful instinct of the hen in constructing her^ 
nest and rearing her young ' ; in unison with thisi 
subject, is Bloomfield's description of the gaf^der: 

He comes, the pest and terror of the yard, 
His fuU-fledged progeny's imperious guard ; 
The G^NDBJi; — spiteful, insolent, and bold, 
At the colt's footlock takes his daring hold ; 



There, serpent-like, escapes a dreadrul Blow, 
traignt i ' 

And hails his prowess with redoubled noise. 



And straignt attacks a poor defenceless cOw : 
£ach booby goose th' unworthy strife enjoys. 



Then back he stalks, of self-importance full. 
Seizes the shaggy forehead of tne bull. 
Till whirled afoft he falls; a timely check. 
Enough to dislocate his worthless neck; 

* To p. 74, line 13, of our last volume, add the following ^^ 
* N.ot exactly so, for she will sit to hatch ducks' eggs for four 
weeks^ and turkeys' eggs for the same time. Some hens, also, 
when disappointed of hatching one set of eggs, *from their being 
addled, will sit upon a seoond set if they can get at them. 

H 
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For, lo ! of old, he boasts »n honouijed wound.; 
"Behold that broken wing that trails the ground ! 
V 'Thoa fools and bravoes kindred pranks pursue; 
oAAWTaKe quite, and oft as fatal too. 
H^ppy^e mai^ tlia( foils an ep?ions elf, 
JJsipg the 'darts of spleen to senre himself! 

. rill Jlii»iia0i^ the fa^ dresses and. rolls his 
pi^»Aowft| iSprea4s < ant-hiUs; plants quicksets, 
t«iJl9i«iJh;c.;;r'.ao@vs flaxseed^ artificial grasses^ beans 
Md^peas, |pra(»n.aBd .whin seeds, and grass seeds 
aaimgwheat. About ihe^SSd, heploughs for and 
90WS ioats> and hemp and .flax. A dry season is 
TieryjUnportant.tothe fanner, that he may get the 
seed eady iista;the.ground. 

, J^ir hturfif land labor poith pkugh and plogkHhate, . 
jlpic rof^i cfy(mrfruit'tree$to cauer haue care; 
Pltf planting andgrqffingf sato beamy oates andpeasQn, 
SetJtt-ruls and sage^ for now it the season. 
Xate good meates and cleanse thee, 
jUtbhud,ifneede.vrgethee» 
: ,tB3bf ii^nti$kfi0 tfUfi^ffe atf^mten to ut 

jFrom trajofge^ attti mounteif to coati oot^ flee 
" ■ tl« mottrn tit tionor of %i0 kcke» 

DBGRIPnON OF FRmT TREES. 

[Continued firom p. 64.] 

Fig Trbs (Fii^us cartca).--This tree seldom 
exceeds eight feet in height. The trunk is about 
the size of a human arm. The branches are 
smooth, with oblong white dots. There are many 
different sorts of tlus fruit tree : the principal are 
worthy of notice. The largest is the brown or 
chestnut coloured Ischia fig : this sort is purple 
within. It very often bursts open when ripe, and has 
a sweet and highly-flavoured pulp. When planted 
against hot ws^Us, it will ripen two plentiful crops 
of fruit every ycar.-^The black Genoa fig has a 
skin of a very dark purple colour, and is^ covered 
with a piuple farina |ik;; that observe^ uppn spme 
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sorts of plums. This farina, if suffered td'tocMA 
the lips, produces a very miplMusdiit' stinging Ud 
of sensation. The inside of the" frmt ift of a 
bright red colour, and the flfikH' ih very higU^ 
flavoured.— Hie large ^rbitef GeiMMi fig. TlfUi^ift 
a globular-formed fruit, with'a^thiri yifllo^MilP e^ 
lonted skin, and is red witiiSii when fiiliy lip^. 
It is a good sort, but' the treeil^ are gea0tfdi/f'r» 
productive.— The Maltese fig'is df a pMe' bMWk 
colour, both outside and in, attd iU' yttf sWe^ 
and well flavoured. If it werc^ {^etniitfed to hang 
upon the trees till shrivelled by tiie sun;> it would 
become a fine sweetmeat. There are tw^-Ulidli 
of Naples figs, the flesh of biytt of whidiHs well 
flavoured. The yellow Ischia fl^ is a lalrge fruit 
of a pyramidal form. The skin is yellow when 
ripe, and the flesh purple-and well flavouitfd, but 
the trees d6 not* produ(^e mmti fimit itt' olur cli- 
mate, though the braiitbes gtdW^ vety ttHtdiiantly^ 
Hie Madonna, Whicb is tdsvxalMd OeBfiuMick 
and HanoVer fi^, is aloc^ pyramidal laifit slaed 
frait^ The skin is br^wn^ and tlie tastovOf a 
li^bter coloiir, but the flay dui^ not excellenl. < Tb» 
common blue or ptirple fig^ui' ar- v^sty u w Hiuu tMrte 
sort, and ripens its iruit in AsttgdOb, Tberfigttrae 
lias, the same name, witih litde TiiriatkMi,4n^albtiib 
lang^a^s of Europe. Th«tft«t>ttalr.weiei]fltn»- 
duc^d< into England aver stiH' mHainingr ia tJte 
garden- of Lambeth' Paiacet- They am of tke 
white Mais^ilies kind, aifd betilr ilelioious fimilt 
Tbby . cover a surfttcer of forty feet ia< brodtll. 
Tradition say# tihey were^ iklimted' by €ardBnal 
Pole; and the acoouli(Kis retf pnbMlm: Ann it 
is.genendly allowed tbaHn ig trim ^4te Danqilt 
into England in Ae veigti&t Heiffy ffte fiighlli^ 
and it seeins l^eely tha4 tko cd»dinftfv wkio^lMid 
lon# nBa&A. m 11^, sbMd^ dfeUgllt ii> oultf- 
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customed. The Indian fig.tree, or, as the English 
generally tennit, the Banyan tree^ is a remarkable 
species of the same genus as the European fig 
tree. The Portuguese call it the rooting tree, be^ 
cause^ by letting a kind of gummy string fall from 
its branches, they take root and gradually enclose 
a vast circuit. This of course forms a delightful 
alcove or bower, in the midst of which stands the 
main trunk ; and hence old Gerarde, gardener to 
Lord Burleigh, in the time of Queen Elizabeth^ 
appropriately called it the arched Indian fig tree. 
To this Milton alludes in tibe following beautiful 
description : — 

BranchiD^ so broad and long, that in the ground , 

The bending twigs take root; and daughters grof^ 
About the mother tree ; a pillared shade, 
High over-arched with echoing walks between. 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 
Shelters in cool; and tends his pasturing herds 
At leafy loop-holes cut through thickest shade* 

The wood of the common fig tree being porous 
and spongy, is of little use; but that of die 
Egyptian or Pharaoh's fig tree was used, on account 
of its extreme durability, for the coflSns in which 
ihe mummies were interred. The stem of this sort 
is often fifty feet thick in its native country. Th« 
fruit is good even in this country, . where it is 
called the mulberry fig, and the tree has obtained 
the name of llie sycamore. The sorts first de* 
Bcribed will ripen their fruits on standards when 
hi a warm situation, but the other kinds require 
to be placed against sunny walls, or their fruit 
^will not ripen. They wUl produce most fruit 
upon a strong loamy soU, rather llian on dry 
ground. The Gultiyation of the fig in fhe islands 
of the Grecian Archipelago is so very curious, 
&at it would not be right to pass it by unnoticed, 
llie wild tree bears t^ee different kinds of fruit: 
the first are called Somite9,ihe second CratirUes, 
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OM the ihiii drni. I%f6 &^ Uppe^ id At^ 
g^t; they coniaih little wbritfd,, l^tiihedf^bM eggn 
x[eposited by ifees. fa OctebeY UUA if6teihhet 
&6se Utile womls be'cOme Aie^. %es^ flies 

g' ierce the secoiid sort of figs, wlii<:;h c'Mtiiitte till 
16 month of May following, tdiSi fnhAsh & fodge- 
ment for the second class of flies, hi May the 
third sort of figs appears,^ and when they are 
grown to a certain size, aiid begin to open at the 
eye, they are pierced by the flies which have 
been produced in the second sort of figs. As 
soon as the worms bred in the third sai^ are 
transformed into flies, which Iiappens in the 
month of May or July, the Grecian peasants 
gather them, and bring them into contact wiSSk 
the garden fig trees. The success of this tedidufl 
operation all depends upo«L this circumstance, an^ 
hence they inspect both their wild and their gar- 
den fig trees every morning, to examine the eye 
of the fig, by which they judge when the flies 
are about to issue from ihe wild figs, and when 
they may be applied so as to pierpe the garden 
figs. The insects are then deposited on such trees 
as are fit to receive them, and enter the fruit at 
fte eye, where they lay their eggs; the Mrdnns pi'o- 
dneed by which cause the garden figs to aCtadii 
their proper size and maturity. The comeqiHi^Mtf 
of all this trouble is, that garden fig trees, vAkUsIS 
would scarcely yield twenty-five j^uwte of rijitf 
figs, ^ie brought to produce niore thta ten i&mes 
that quantity. This process is called Vapr^Sc^ 
tiint. As io the manner in which the ptmctur^ 6l 
flie flies contributes to enlarge and imatufe' A^ 
fruit ; it may possibly bte hf lacerating the vfdssellf 
4nd extiravasating th(6 Mtritious juitse wheh fl^ 
deposit their eggs : Mh thie egg they may also id*- 
trdduce isome liquor, • which gently ftritfent^willr 
the juice of the fig, and thereby softens it^pUl^l 
Eveh the Prbvfence khd PiAris figs lipeii^ A^ch 
H 2 
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sooner by wounding their buds with a straw or 
feather dipped in olive oil; and plums and also 
pears are found to ripen soonest when wounded by 
insects; and it is remarkable^ that, in the last 
named £ruits, that part of the pulp which borders 
on the wound made by the insect is always th« 
most delicious. 



. APRIL is derived from Aprilis, of aperio, I 
open, because the earth, in this month, begins to 
open her bosom for the production of vegetables, 
llie Saxons called this month oster-^monat, from 
the goddess Goster, or because the winds were 
foimd to blow generally from the east in this 
month. 

In APRIL 1819. 
1. — ALL fools' DAY. 

On this day every body strives to make as many 
fools as he can : the wit chiefly consists in sending 
persons on what are called sleeveless erriands, for 
ihe, history of Eve's mother, for pigeon's milk, stir-, 
rup oil, and similar ridiculous absurdities. 
The muking of April fools, after all the conjee- 
' tures which have been formed touchii^ its origin, 
is probably borrowed by us from ihe French, who 
caU them April Fish (Voissons d'Avril), i.e. sim- 
pletons, or, in other words, silly mackerel, who 
suffer themselves to be caughtin this month. But 
as, with us, April is not the season of that fish, 
we have very properly substituted the word 

* FOOLS.' 

On the custom of keeping/odb at court;, and th« 
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dress of fhe domestic fool in Shakspeare's time« 
consult T.T. for 1815, p. 118, et seq. 

*3. A.D. 33. — CRUCIFIXION OP OUR SAVIOUR. 

3.— RICHARD, Bishop. 
Bichard, sumamed de Wiche, from a place in 
Worcestershire where he was bom, was educated 
at the Uniyersities of Oxford and Paris. He after- 
wards travelled to Bononia, where he studied the 
canon law for seven years. On. his return home he 
was nominated to the see of Chichester by the chap* 
ter; buthisappointmentbeing opposed bytheking^ 
Richard appealed to Rome, and had his election 
confirmed by the pope, who consecrated him also 
at Lyons in the year 1^45. . He was as remarkable 
for Ms learning and diligence in preaching, as he 
was for integrity. Bichard was canonized by, 
Pope Urban. 

4.— PALM SUNDAY. 

In the missals, this day is denominated Domi- 
nica in rands Palmarum, or Palm Sunday, and 
was so called from the palm branches and green 
boughs formerly distributed on that day, in com- 
memoration of our Lord's riding to Jerusalem. 
Sprigs of box-wood are still used as a substitute 
for palms in Roman Catholic countries. — See also 
T.T. for 1815, p. 84. 

4. — SAINT AMBROSE. 

Our saint was bom about the year 340, and was 
educated in his father's palace, who Was Praetorian 
Prsefect of Gaul. He ruled over the see of Milan 
with great piety and vigilance for more than 
twenty years ; during which time, he gave all his 
money to pious uses, and settled the reversion of 
his estate upon the church. He converted the ce- 
lebrated St. Augustine to the faith, and, at his bap- 
tism, composed that divine hymn, so well known 
in the church by the name of Te Deum. He died 
aged fifty-seven, A.D. 396. 
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*5. A.D. 83.— OUR lord's resurrection. 

Burst are the gates of death ; blunted the sting 

Of sin : Messiah mounts th' exalted car 

Of triumph. As Elijah, wrapt of old 

To heaven, victorious o'er the murky grave, 

He rises to the realms of endless day. zovcH. 

*6. 1804. — REV. W. GILPIK mUVy . 

So well kiidvm for his elegant writiiitgs on the 
Picturesque^ his * Lives of the Reformers/ * Ser- 
mons to Country C6ngregatibns/ anid v^icfUd 
other works. Mr. Gilpin drew with the pencil of 
an artist^ and he made his ainmenwnt suDj^ervient 
to the best interests of mankihd. Wifli the pro- 
duce of his picturesque works he Established two 
schools in his parish^ one for boys and another for 
girls ; and from the sale of his original drawings 
and manuscripts a sufficient sum was raised per- 
manently to endow them. An exCeUetit Httle 
tract of his, called ^ An Explanation of the Duties 
Of Religion,' was drftwn up for the use of these 
schools. 

8. — MAUNDY THURSDAY. 

This day is called, in Latin, dies Mandati, ike 
day of the command, being the day on which our 
Lord washed the feet of his disciples, as recorded 
in the second lesson. This practice was long 
kept up in the monasteries. After the ceremony, 
Hberal donations were made to the poor, of cloth- 
ing and of silver money, and refreshment was 
given them to mitigate the severity of the fast. On 
flie 15th April, ITpl (Ma\mdy Thursday), thciircfe- 
bishqp of York washed the feet of a certain num- 
ber of poor persons. Ja^ines II was the last king 
who performed this in person. A relic of this 
custom is still preserved in the donations dis- 
pensed at St. James's on this day ; the ceremonies 
of which,^as also those aik Rome and Moscow oid 
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fhis day, are described at leng^ in T.T. for 1815^ 
p. 86. 

An a)ocount of the ' washing of feef on this day, 
on a recent occasion, at Vienna, is given by Dr. 
Br^^ht in his entertaining travels : — * On the lliurs* 
day of this week, which was the 24th of March, 
a singolar religions ceremony was celebrated by 
the court. It is known in Grerman Catholic conn- 
tries by the name of the Fusswaschung^ or the 
' washing of the feet/ The large saloon, in which 
public court entertamments are given, was fitted 
up for the purpose; elevated benches and gal- 
leries were constructed round the room for the re- 
ception of the court and strangers ; and in the 
area, upon two platforms, tables were spread, at 
one of which sat twelve men, and at the other 
twelve women. They had been selected from the 
oldest and most deserving paupers, and were 
suitably clothed in black, with handkerchiefs and 
square collars of white muslin, and girdles round 
their waists. 

* The emperor and empress, with the archdukes 
and archduchesses, Leopoldine and Clementine, 
and their suites, having all previously attended 
mass in the royaJ chapel, entered and approached 
the table to the sound of solemn music. The 
Hungarian guard followed in their most splendid 
uniform, with their leopard-skin jackets falling 
from their shoulders, and bearing trays of diflferent 
meats, which the emperor, empress, archdukes, 
and attendants, placed on the table, in three suc- 
cessive courses, before the poor men and women, 
who tasted a little, drank each a glass of wine, and 
answered a few questions put to them by their so- 
vereigns. The Uibles were then removed, and the 
empress and her daughters the archduchesses, 
dressed in black, with pages bearing their trains^ 
. approached. Silver bowls were placed beneath 
the bare feet of the aged wcMuen, The grand 
chainberkunj in a hnmUe posture^ poured wate? 
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Upon {be feet of each in sucoesBioD; from a golden 
ujn, and the empress wiped ihem i¥ith a fine 
BapJdB she held in her hand. Ilie emperor per- 
formed ihe same ceremony pn the feet of the m^s^ 
and the rite concluded amidst the sounds of aacxed 
music' 

9. — GOOD FRIDAY. 

This day commemorates the sufferings of Christy 
as a propitiation for our sins. Holy Friday, or 
the Friday in Holy Week, was its more antient 
and general appellation ; ihe name Good Friday- 
is peculiar to the English church. It was observed 
as a day of extraordinary devotion: Buns, with 
Crosses upon them, are usually eaten in London 
and some other places on this day, at breakfast. 
^ — For an account of ceremonies in various places> 
contolt T.T. fof 1815, p; 88, andT.T. for 1817, 
pp. 8a-91. 

10. — EASTER EVE. 

Particular mortifications were enjoined to the 
earliest Christians on this day. From the third 
century, the fast was indispensable and rigid, 
being protracted always to. midnight, sometimes 
to the cock-crowing, and sometimes to the dawn 
of Easter-day ; and the whole of the day and night 
was employed in religious affairs. 

11. — EASTER DAY, or EASTER SUNDAY. 

Miich difference of opinion prevailed in^ the 
Eastern and Western churches respecting the pie«^ 
cise time of observing Easter; till, in 325, ibit 
Council of Mice declared that the feast should be 
kept by all churches on the same day. Easter is 
styled by the filthers the highest of all festivaLr, 
ike feast of ti^asts, the queen of festivals, and 
Dominica Gaudii, the joyouis Sunday. Masters 
granted freedom to their slaves' at tiiis^ season, and 
valuable presents were madb to the poor. 

The august ceremonies peifonhed at Ronle on 
{his day, WhitsQDiday; and other festiirafe, are' no- 
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ficed in T.T. for 1815, p. 165; the magtdSceat 
pageant at Moscow, on account of the S^survec- 
^xm, is .also described at p. 90 of the same Tolume. 
For a variety of (rid Ehg^Iish custonis observed at 
BaatOT, we jwfer to T.T. for 1814, pp. 8»^. 

♦11. 1817. — RBV. W. BBLOE MED, MT. 00, 

TSke elegant and leajrned author of the * Trans- 
lation of -Herodotus,' ^ Anecdotes of literature 
and Scarce Books,' * The Sexagenarian/ &c. &c. 
Urns he had but just entitled himself to llie ap^ 
pellation which in the last mention^ work he had 
assumed, when he was suddenly called from an 
existence of much bodily pain and sirffering. * In 
this moA be had supposed that after his deafii a 
friend liad discovered a number of scattered male-' 
rials> fiom which its volumes were to be formed, 
and liad so supplied the connecting links as to 
make Ae history cooiplete. In this manner he 
had^proceeded, sustaining the character of himself 
and Jiis Jriend, within a few pagcis of the cohclu-- 
sion. of his work, and had even colrrectsd the press 
down to the last shest Little, perhsips, did he 
duaU how prophetic was his plan, and that on his 
own deaUiF-becl he should in reality entrust to a 
friend lliat office, which in fiction he had supposed 
to have been committed to his care I No man, per- 
Imps, of Ins age, possessed larger or more varied 
resojoices of curious and entertaining scholarship 
than Mr. ^ Beloe. > His ^ conversation was . easy, 
elegfimt^ and communicative ; and no scholar could 
teavie his company without an additi(m to his stock 
of knowledge. As a friend, he was respected and 
beloved : his last hours were thos6 of a good and 
pions man; and happy will he be, who, after a 
life so actively and so usefully employed, shall re- 
pose upon a dea&-bed so cahn, and so Christian, 
as that of the SnxAGfiNARiAN.^ 

12,' 13. — BASTSR MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

Every day in this week was formerly obsi^rved 
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as a religious festival, senuons being preached 
and the sacrament administered* In many places^ 
servants were permitted to rest firom tiieir usual 
employments, that they might constantly attend 
public worship. . During fifteen days, of which 
the .paschal solemnity consisted, the courtsof jus- 
tkie were shut, and all public games, shows, and 
aniosements, were prohibited: it is unnecessary^ 
to observe that this practice has long ceased, and 
that the Easter week is usually devoted to xe* 
laxation and amusement. 

♦12. 1767. — DB. BDWARD YOUNO DIED. 

* There are fine things in his Night Thoughts^ 
though you cannot find twentv lines together wittr 
out extravagance.'— (/oAn^on s Table- Talk.) 

*14. 1817. — ADMIRAL DUCX WORTH DIBD. 

Like Hood, Nelson, and Bridport, Sir John 
Duckworth claimed a clergyman of the church of 
England for his father, being one of the fivesons oi 
the late Rev. Henry Duckworth, rector of Futaner> 
in BuckinghamshiTe. By mere professional merit 
he rose to. the most exalted posts in the naval; ser* 
vice, distinguished himself in several brilliant en* 
gagements, and died admiral of the white, and 
kn^hi-grand-cross of the bath, in. his 7<Mh year. 

18. — LOW SUNDAY. 

It was a custom among the primitive Christians, 
on the first Sunday after Easter-day, to repeat 
soine part of the solemnity of that grand, festival ; 
whence this Sunday took the name of Low Sun^ 
day, being celebrated as a feast, though in a 
lower degree. 

19.-r-8AINT ALPH£GB. 

A native of England, Alphege was : first Abbot 
of Bath, then Bishop of Winchester, in the year 
984, apd, twelve years afterwards. Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In tiie year 1012, the Daiies being 
disappointed of some tribute money which they 
claimed a9 due to them, they entered Canterbury, 
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&nd burnt both the. city and church, and the greatet 
part of the inhabitants were put to Ihe sword. Aftet 
seven months' miserable imprisonment, the good 
archbishop was stoned to deatti at Greenwich. 

23."— SAIKT GBOBGB. 

Saint Greorge is the patron Saint of England; fo^ 
which the following reason is assigned: When Ro- 
bert, Duke of Normandy, the son of William th^ 
Ckinqueror, was fighting against the Turks, and laying 
sdege to the famous city of Antioch, which was ex*- 
pected to be relieved by the Saracens, St. George ap^ 
peared with an innumerable army coming down from 
die hills all clad in white, with a red cross on his 
banner, to reinforce the Christians; this so terrified 
the infidels, that they fled, and l^the Christians in 
possession of the town. Under the name and ensign 
of St. George, our victorious Edward III, in 13&^ 
instituted the most noble Order of the Garter. St* 
George is usually painted on horseback, and tilting at 
a dragon under his feet, as represented on the reverse 
of the new Sovereigns and Cr^gmms uow in circiila- 
tlon. For an account of tbj^ Order^ see our last 
volume, p. 82. 

25.— SAINT MARK. 

St. Mark's Grospel was written in the year 63. The 
order of knights of St. Mark at Yenice, under the pro* 
tection of this evangelist, wa/s instituted in the year 
737, the reigning doge being always grand master: 
their motto was, * Pax tibi, Marce, Evangelista 
Mens* The superstitious fears with which Saint 
Mark's Eve is annually regarded by thousands in this 
country, are probably known to the majority of our 
readers. Utterly senseless and absurd as they must 
appear to all whose advantages of birth and education 
have placed them above the dominion of weak and 
vulgar fancies, we should not now recur to them, ex* 
cept with the view of pointing out Mr. Plumptre'a 
^ Sermon on Appariiiom/ as an admirable antidot* 
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io this and "evtry oflmr i^^ies of d^liistoii m reg^ard 
to f^ecttal tippeleu«ti<^e9. 

*S6. 1706.— ^Cft&MY COLLIBtt DlBfl, 

The ftold champion ^ piety and morayty against 
the profligate wits of the dayj, Dijden, Vanbrugh^ 
Congreve, and Wycherley, His * View of the Pro- 
iBinetress and Il!dmoraiif^p^ of tS^e Stage^^' as it aim^d at 
Ihe purification and not the total extinction of dra- 
&attc eiitertafikknents^ li^d ^^ desfired effect ; tuaA, as 
Ihe ftev. WilliailDL Jon^s (of Nayland). in his ^ lietters 
ftom a^tbr'tO his Jhipils/ says, ' brought Dryden 
Utiiseif to re][>e'iita;tfi!;e, and db6s indeed beggar eveiy 
*wotk Up6lb "the s^ufnib l^fj^^ent : it is the triumph of 
'wit ovet 'scuiriiity, 6t piety bveV profaneness, of 
teaming over ignbrahce, aiid of christiaiuty over 
allieism.' 

*APittlL, 18l». — G!6NiRAL l^LAtOPF DIED, 

Hie gallant detmaln of liie Cossacks, who, whea 
Bonaparte w^s tav^ginghis cotmtry, proved his honest 
iddiestation of the ihVad^r, by ike promise of his 
daughter in Inarriage to the man who should brin^ 
'Napoleon a prisbtier to his camp! He died at a very 
advanced age, at Novotscherka^. 

^dtroiuimtcal Bttmttntts 

In APRIL 1819. 

Yh^ Sun centers Taurus at 3 m. after 11 at bight on 
HieSdUi of this month, and he will be eclipsed on the 
'{23d ; but the eclipse will not be visible in this c'oun- 
\ryl Tliis)umina:ry will also rise aiid set as specified 
in the follotrikig 

TABLE 

Of the iSun^s Rising and Setting for every fifth Day. 

April If Sun rises 35 m. after 5. Sets 25 m. after 6 

6, --.25-. 5. 35 -.-6 

11, - - . 15 - - '5 - 45 - - - 6 

^.:I6, ^-.5-. 5. 55 ---6 

^^, - ^ . 56 . - 4 . 4 - - - 7 

Sft, ^. • . 47 - . 4 . 18 . - - 7 
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*I1ie following quantities m^t l)^ 9^44^4 to or 8|ib- 
tracted from the time ^f shoim by a goo^ iiw-dialji 
m Older to obtain the time ^t shpul4 h^ skQWK 9^ 
the same instant by a well regulated clock. 

TABLE. m. s. 

Thursday -April Ist, to the time hy the dial add 4 1^0 

Tuesday 6th, - - - - 2 40 

Sunday 11th, r- t \4 

Friday - r 16tb, - - r - - - - sufitroft 4 

Wednesday - - - 21st, --.-'- 114 

Monday 26tb, - 2 12 

Phas^ qf ih^ lHoon. 

first Quarter 2d df^y, at ^9 m. after 4 af^^mftOQ. 
Full Moon - 10th, ---5-- 1--- 
l^st Quarter 17th, - - - 47 - - 10 moruiaei 
New Moon - 24tb, 4iB--ii.-- 

The Moon will s^so be eclipsed on the IQt^ of this 
mpnth \ but as the beginning of the eclipse is about 
a quarter past 11 in the morning, and the end at 574 m. 
past 2 in the afternoon, it^nll be altogether invisible 
in this country. 

Moon's Passage over t^Lefirst Meru^an^ 
T^ Moon will p^a^ the meridian of tl^ Roj^ 
^bs^rvatory at Greenwich 9,\ thf; folloiidng coiiye- 
S4^t times for observf^tioifi> p^ayic^ tii^e ^^ ^l^ 
4iibaci<isp^erej viz. 

April 2d9 ^t 14 m. after 6 in thfi f viQnine. 
. Sd, - 5 . - - 7 - - - . . 
4th, -54---7----- 
5th, . 40 - - - 8 - - - J ^.^ 
«th, - 25 - - - 9 - - . - * 
7th, - 8 - - - 10 - - - - ^ 
8th, - 51 - . - 10 - - - - > 
15th, - 3 - - - 4 in the morning. 
16th, . 6 -^ - - 5 - -* - - - 
17th, -9.-r6 

Phase of Venus. 
f Enlightened part ..•..-• 6*3297 digits. 
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Eclipses of Jupiter^s Satellites. 
There are nearly as many eclipses of Jupiter's first 
and second satellites this months as there wail last, 
but none of them are visible at the Royal Observa* 
lory. 

Farm of Saturn's Ring. 
A -1 ^^ /Transverse diameter -.------ 1*000 

Apni isi \ Conjugate diameter .--.-.-- — 0-035 

By comparing fliis result with that for January, it 
will be perceived that the plane of the ring has passed 
tiirough the Earth between these two epochs^ as there 
is a change of sign from plus to minus ; and conse- 
quently that ring was wholly invisible during a part 
of this interval. This happened at the end* of Fe* 
bmary and the beginning of March, as may readily 
be verified by performing the calculation for tfiat time^ 
when it will be found that the conjugate diameter for 
the 1st of March was only — 0*001 ; and therefore 
machtoo small to be perceived^ even by the best te* 
lescopes. 

Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will attain his greatest elongation on the 
13th of this month, and he will be stationary on the 
33d. Mars and Saturn will be in conjunction at 
90 m. past 2 in the morning qf the 26th, at which 
time Mars will be 45' north of Saturn. The Moon 
will be in conjunction with the star Pollux at 44 m. 
past 9 in the morning of ttie 3d ; witti Spica, in Vir- 
go, at 46 m. after 3 in the afternoon of the 10th; with 
Antares at 17 m. after midnight of the ISth ; with 
Mercury at 3 m. past 11 in the morning of the 24th ; 
with /} in Taurus, at 41 m. after 5 in the morning of 
the 28tli; and with y m Gemini, at 33m. past 2 in 
the afternoon of the 29th. 

On Time and its Application, 

[Continaed lroBip« 77-] 

In addition to the divisions of time stated in the 
preceding part of this article^ astronomers frequent- 
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ly refer to two others^ Respecting vWcli> a brief ex- 
planatioii appears to b^ necessary. Hix^ tw9 oppo- 
site points which constitifte liie intet^fiiectiona of the 
equatqr and eclip^c^ fupe c^l}^ the ctqaiBOctial 
points ; and the two^ where the ecllptiq touches the 
tropics, the solstitial points : tbe time elapsed be* 
tween twp consecutive psMs^ages cif tM Sun througk 
the same equinoctial or £ioIstitifil<poiats> is calleid 
ft tropical year, which th§ observations of astrono* 
mers have found ^o cpntain 36£id. 5h.48[ia., and 
45^ s. In a similfMr nitinner, the siderwl year is 
determined by the retiuniug of the Sion to the same 
fixed star« If^ for fixaiqplf;^ J0ie Sun be observed to 
i^oincide with any £(t^r ^ta^^^ time, the inters 
vsjl of duration whiph elapses before he returns 

r'ti to the same star^ constitutes ihe sidereal year; 
length of wbich is m^A. 6h. 9m., andl4|8; 
The sidere^ year is tbP'ofore 2Qm. SSf^s. longer 
than the solar pr tropical year^ and 9 m. 14^s. 
longer than the civ|l ymx, which is 3^)5 d. 6h. Hence 
iHHP civil year is nearly a mean between the sidereal 
apd trqpipal yfsais* 

;put for a^^9nomer^« to whom unifonnil? of mo^ 
tion is indispensable to the simplicity and iacility of 
^eir cal.culatipn^,tbe use of apparentsKilqr tinie^which 
ansT^ers all the purposes of civil life, is notpracti* 
cable. They consequently make use of a third spe- 
cies of time, which is altqgether of an artificial na^ 
tqre. For this pprppse they suppose the Sun to move 
along the eqiiatpr with a uniform motion, by which 
means he would de^cribp equal axes of thai; circle 
in equal times. This is tbe time that is ^hown by 
weU regelated clopks md watches ; and as they suj^ 
ppse tibte mean motion of the Sun to be adopted as 
the measure of this species of duration, it is den<^ 
minaJted mean tim>e. The origm of Ibis species of 
tijapf as well i^s that pf apparent solar time, is placed 
at the vernal equinox^ so that, as they both commenpe 
4t the same point, the y^atipn between mean time^ 

18 
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and that actually shown by the real motion of the 
Earth on its axis and in its orbit^ and which is indi- 
cated by a good simndial^ is never very great ; the lat- 
ter oscUlatmg about the former without ever depart- 
ing much firom it. 

The difference between solar and mean time arises 
from several causes^ but especially from two, which 
we hope the following explanation will render familiar 
lo our youthful readers. These causes are the unequdl 
motUm of the Earth in its orbits or^ according to ap* 
pearances, of the Sun in the ecliptic ; and &e incH- 
nation of the ecliptic to the equator. 

As the Earth's axis is perpendicular to the plane of 
the equator, and the motion of the Earth on its axis 
muform, equal portions of this circle would pass 
over the meridian in equal times. But as the eclip- 
tic is inclined tp the equator, this cannot be the case 
with respect to it. The dsdly motion of Ihe EarA 
tilierefore carries unequal portions of the ecliptic over 
the same meridian in equed times, the difference being 
alwajrs proportional to the obliquity, which varies 
from to nearly 23*" 28', and hence fliese differences 
are unequal .to each other. This may be familiarly 
illustrated in the following manner. 

'Suppose, for example, that the Sun and a star 
were to set out toge<lier from one of the equinoctial 
points, and to move continually through equal arcs in 
«qnal times, the star in the equator, and the Sun in 
the ecliptic ; then it is evident that the star, moving 
in the equator, would always return to the meridian 
exactly at the end of every 24 hours, as measured by 
a. well regulated clock, tiiat keeps equal time; but 
the Sun, moving in the ecliptic, would come to the 
meridian sometimes sooner than tlie star, and some- 
times later, according to their relative situations; 
and they would never be found upon that circle ex- 
actly together but on four days of the year; name- 
ly, on the 20th of March, when the Sun enters Aries; 
on the 21st of June, when he enters Cancer ; on the 
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iSd of September, wben he enters Libra ; and on the 
Slst of December, when he enters Capricorn/ 

^ lliis part of the equation of time may be made 
still more familiar by means of aglobe; for if asmall 
black patch be put upon every tenth or fifteenth de- 
gree^ iMith of the equator and ecliptic, beg;inning at 
llie point Aries, and the globe be turned round slowly 
to &e westward, all the patches from Aries to Can- 
cer, and from libra to Capricorn, will come to the 
meridian sooner than their corresponding patclM» on 
tiie equator ; and all those from Cancer to libra, and 
fit>ni Capricorn to Aries, will come to tiie meridian 
later than their corresponding patches on the equator : 
while the patches at tiie beguming of Aries, <3ancer^ 
Libra, and Capricorn, being on or even with those of 
the equator, show that the Sun and star wiU eitiier meet 
fliere, or are even with each other, and for that rea- 
son must come to the meridian at tiie same time/ ' 

The following table exhibits the relation of solar 
a&d mean time at certain intervals, as resulting from 
this cause, and they relate to the period when die 
sun-dial is faster than the clock ; that is, the differ- 
mice of the arrival of the Sun and the star, as suppos- 
ed above, at the same meridian, will be on 

IM. «. 

March Slat, dial faster than dock 

April 6th, 446 

April -SJst, ...-..-833 

May - 6tb, 9 53 

May - 3l8t, 8 45 

Jane - 6th, ---.---58 

June - 2l8t, -------00 

The other principal cause of the difference between 
solar and mean time, as already stated, is the unequal 
ipotion of the Earth in its orbit, arising from the un* 
equal acti<m of the Sun upon it at different times of 
tile year. The apparent motion of the Sun is slowest 
in summer, when he is farthest from the Earth, and 
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9wifte^t in winter^ when he is nearest to it. This ii 
shown by his being longer by about eight days on the 
northerly than in the southernhalf of the ecliptic ; from 
which circumstance alone the mqtion of the Sua 
could not be a true measure of time. This motion 
sometimes exceeds a degree in 24 h., and at others i^ 
less than that quantity; and consequently when it i^ 
slowest, any particular meridian wiU pome sooner tq 
the Sun t)iaix when his motion ;s quickest ; so that^ i^ 
there Were no other cause of difference, the days can*, 
upt be equal tp each other. 

If two bodie3> therefore, were to mov^ in the plane 
of the ecliptic, so as to. go exactly roynd the Esprthiii 
a yeat ; t}ie one describing an equal arc every 34 h., 
find the other describi4g sometimes a greater and at 
others a less arc in the same period, gaining in one 
part of thp year what it lost in another ; one qf these 
bodies wpuld obviously come sooner or later to the 
meridian than the other, according to their respec- 
tive situations ; and ^hen they were both in conjqnpr 
tiou, they would come to the meridian at the saine 
instant. 

To illustrate this conception more fully, let it be 
supposed that the Sun and a star commence thei^ 
annual motions together from that part of the ecliptic 
in which the Sun is at the greatest distance from the 
Earth, the former moving with a variable and the 
latter with a constant velocity, but both completing 
the whole orbit in exactly the same time, that is, in 
the space of a year. As the Sun is supposed to be 
in apogee y^hen the motion commences, his motion 
is the slowest; and as that of the star is always uni* 
fprm> it is evident that the star will describe alai^er 
ftfc in the ^aipe time than the Sun will ; ^d conse^ 
quently, , as the Eartl^ ti^ms on its axis from west to 
e^st, it will be noon by the Sun sooner than by th^ 
star. But c^s this Sun moves from his apog^ wbpre 
lis distwQe 13 ffCQ^to^t, to Im perigee whprp it i^ 
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leasts the velocity of his motion will cQntmually in* 
crease till he amyes at his least distance from the 
Earthy when it will have attained its maximum. But 
notwithstanding this increase^ the star gains so mncli 
apon the Sun in the early part of their progress^ that 
the increased velocity of the latter wUl not be able ^ 
to compensate for tMs loss till the star arrives at the 
perigee, or till each of them has gone jnst half round 
the ecliptic ; and as they will then be in conjunction^ 
they will be upon the same meridian together ; and 
consequently it will be noon by both of them at the 
same instant. From this point, where the velocity 
of the Sun is greatest, it will carry him before the 
star, in consequence of which, the plane of the 
same meridian will arrive at the star sooner than it 
will reach the Sun ; and therefore it will be noon by 
the star before it is noon by the Sun. The motion of 
file Sun diminishes, in this case, till he arrives again 
at his greatest distance from the Earth, at which time 
the two bodies will be once more in conjunction, and 
it will then be noon by both the Sun and star at the 
same time. From this it appears that the solar noon 
is always later than the mean noon, when the Sun is 
between his perigee and apogee ; and before it, dur- 
ing his passage from his apogee to his perigee. So 
tbat solar and mean time, as affected by tUs cause 
onl^, would agree on two days in the year; but the 
diflference, which results from the obliquity of the 
ecliptic only, vanishes four times in the course of 
the year, as already stated. It is not, however, on 
any of tiiese days that the equation of time arising 
fit>m both these causes combined becomes nothings 
bat at those epochs when the increase from the one 
just compensates for the diminution from the other. 

That part of the equation of time arising from the 
unequal motion of tiie Earth in its orbit, during the 
.part of his annual revolution when the dial is slower 
ttian the clocks is contained in the following table. 
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m, <• 
March 21st, dial slower than clock 7 39 

April - 5th, 7 38 

April - 2l8t, -------76 

May - 6th, ---.---6 5 

May - 2l8t, 447 

June - 6th, ------ -3 5 

June - 22d, -------1 3 

July - 1st, 

By a comparison of this and fhe preceding table,, 
it appears that, from the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
equation on the 21st of March i^ nothing, and from 
fhe inequality of the apparent solar motion, it is 7xa« 
88 s. at the same time ; tlie whole equation is therefore 
7m. 39 s. On the 6th of April, the equation is 4 m. 
46 s., as resulting from the first cause, and 7 m. SiB s. 
from the second; and since the dial is faster than the 
clock in the one case, and slower in the other, the 
difference, 7 m. 38 s. — -4 m. 46 s. = 2 m. 52 s., is the* 
whole equation resulting from a combination of both 
causes. By proceeding in this manner throughput 
the whole, viz. subtracting when the dial is slower 
than the clock, and adding when it is faster, we shall 
obtain the equation for any given time of the whole 
revolution. That which results from a comparison 
of the two preceding tables is as follows, embracing 
the whole equation from both these causes. 

m* s, 

March 21st, ------ 7 39, Dial slower. 

April - 5th, ------2 52, ---- 

April - 21st, ^ ----- 1 17, Dial faster. 

May - 6th, 3 48, - - - - 

M^ - 21st, ------3 58, ---- 

June - 6th, ------2 3,---- 

June - 22d, ------13, Dial slower. 

In the calculation of these numbers, the small ef- 
fects of nutatipn have not been taken into, the ac- 
count ; but these are so small, as to make v^ry little 
difference in the results. 

The value of the equation of time is al$o readily 
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found from the ditference of right ascension of the 
real Sun and of the fictitious one, which we have sup- 
posed to proceed alon^ the equator with a uniform 
motion. The longitude of the mean Sun may be 
found by means of astronomical tables, aud referred 
to the equator, and then it will be right ascension. 
And if thenutatiob of the Earth's axis be neglected, 
the true and mean poles will coincide, and the true 
right ascension of the Sun will be measured on the 
same equator as that of the mean Sun. These two 
right ascensions will, in general, differ from each 
other, since the right ascension of the real Sun ii^ 
creases unequally, while the increase in that of the 
supposed Sun is unifortn. This differenci^ reduced 
into time at the rate of 15 degrees to an hour, will 
give the time which the real Sun either follows or pre- 
cedes the supposed one, at the moment for which 
the calculation is made. 

' The correctidess of these remarks is easily shown, 
when the effect of nutation is not taken into the ac- 
count For, if the right ascension of the real Sun be 
.denoted by A, that of the fictitious Sun, which is sup- 
posed to have a uniform and mean motion, by M, 
and the right ascension of the zenith by a; it is evident 

fliat - ~ will be the apparent time, and ^TX 

liie mean time. The difference between meab and 
apparent ti»ie will therefore be 

a — M a — A ^ A — M 

15 15 ^ 15 ' 

since A Tarilshes by subtraction, and there remains 
■ only the difference of the right ascensions of the 
two Suns. When the effect of nutation is taken in- 
to the account, it will introduce a slight modification 
kito this result, but this will never amount to more 
thsm a fewiseconds. 

fro be ^ontjatied j 
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Far APRIL 1819. 
Again the wood, and long-withdrawing vale. 

In many a tint of tender green are drest. 
Where the young leaves, unfolding, scarce oonoeal 

Beneath their early shade the half-formed ues( 
Of finch or woodlark ; and the primrose pale, 

And lavish cowslip, wildly scattered round. 
Give their sweet spirits to the sighing gale. c« sicf TV. 

This pleasing season of the year invigorates Na- 
ture through her inmost recesses, and flings over 
every object an air of gaiety and cheerfulness. The 
vireawer is mild, with gentle showers, affording to ve- 
getables an abundant supply of water, which is so in- 
dispensably necessary to their existence. This is 
the general character of April ; yet we have some- 
times very sharp frosts in this month, as well as in 
its successor. May. 

Oft bn^shed from Russia's wilds, a cutting gale 

Rises, and scatters from his humid wings 

Tlie clammy mildew, or, dry-blowine, breathes 

Untimelj^^w^, before whose baleful blast 

The fuU-blown Spring through all her foliage shrinks 

Joyless and dead. thoicsoit. 

The arrival of the swallow about the middle of tli6 
month announces the approach of summer. There are 
four species of the hirundines that visit England ; they 
arrive in the following order : — ( L) The chhnney swal- 
low (hirundo rustica), which builds its nest generally 
in cmmneys, in the inside, within a few feet of the top, 
or under the eaves of houses. (2.) The house martin 
(hirundo urbka), known by its white breast and 
black back, glossed with blue, visits us in great num- 
berjs. It builds under the eaves of houses, or close 
by the sides of the windows. (3.) The sand martin 
(Jiirundo riparia) is the smallest of our swallows, as 
well as the least numerous of them. It frequents the 
steep, sandjbiuiks, i|i the neighbourhood of rivers; 
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in the sides of which it makes deep holes^ and places 
the nest at the end. (4.) The swift (hirundo apus) is 
the largest species^ measuring nearly eight inches in 
length. These birds build their nests in lofty steeples 
and high towers^ and sometimes under Ihe arches of 
bridges. For poetical illustrations, see our &r* 
former Tohunes. 

Young moles are now to be found in the nests, 
and, therefore, this is a good time for destroying 
ttem. There are commonly four or five in a neat, 
and Ihey are naked when first bom. Weasels and 
stoats are great enemies to moles, and frequently get 
mto their holes, kill the inhabitants, and tsJke up theit 
own abode there. Thus do the several sorts of verr 
min help to keep up a kind of balance. of powe$ 
among them. 

The next bird which appears, after Ihe swallow, iiS 
that sweet warbler, the motadlla luscinia, or nightinr 
gale. Althoi^h the nightingale is common in this 
country, it never visits flie northern parts of out 
island, and is but seldom seen in the western coun- 
ties of Devonshire and Cornwall, or in Wales ; 
though it annually visits Sweden. It leaves us some- 
time in the month of August, and makes its regular 
return in the beginning of April. In England, night- 
ingales frequent thick hedges and low coppices, and 
generally conceal themselves in the middle of some 
leafy bush. They commence their song in the even- 
ing, and contuiue it Ihe whole night '. 

That beautifiil little bird, the wryneck (jynx tor-- 
quilla) makes its appearance about the middle of the^ 
month, preceding the cuckoo by a few days. Th^ 
well-known cry of the cuculus canorus is heard soon 
after the wryileck, aad ceases the latter end of June; 
its stay is short, the old cuckoos being said to quit 

■ For many interesting particulars of the nightins^le, as well af 
onmerous poetical illustrations, see T.T. for 1817| p. 110; for 
1816, p. 117; for 1815, p. 139; and for 1814, p. 99. 
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fl^ ctiiititiqr 1]^'fiEit)»t^eAd of June. See more of fho 
^Qkoo in T.T. fdr 1»I7, p;il8. 

Itie dth^r dumi^t-bttds of ^passage which airive 
fl&'fiionth^ h^ike OkAr appeftrance in die followiag 
Girder: the ntig-<Mb3eI Yliiribis torquaias), tiie led* 
a^BOt fmot&^la phctnieurus), fVequenting old walls 
and ruinous edifices; the yellow wren (motadHa tro^ 
iSkO^J; Che ^#ift/ ^i^ady iMlcei ; the whitetiiroat 
(motacHBi ji^aj/'^tfafe^'grasshopjier lark rakutda trt- 
vkOk)^ fte smallidst of'the latkidnd ; andy lastly^ the 
tdUow-^Wttn, wMA fe&quenls hedges and shndb- 
fieti^s^ afid feed^^n 'te^cts^ fn search of which it la 
IcfontiiQiually* rai6ttiiig< up and down small branches of 
tre^. The be^e^^vhtn destroys many pernicious in* 
iiects. ^Vbe beanty/ simplicity, :an4 innocence of fbe 
winged tribes, attract particular regard and'attoation : 
we eveoi eonyerse with diem, and is^dress Ibism in the 
langoage of b^aevblence. 

'^A^tn the balmy zepbyr blows, 
' Bresh mfdur^'decks the groves; 
Eftcb bird 'with y^nroal rapture glows, 
And tunes his notes to love. 

Yf gentle warblers ! hither flj. 
And shun the noontide heat; 
'*My shrubs a cooling shade supply, 
% ' My grbves a safe retreht. 

^Here freely hop from spray to spray, 

Or weave the mossy nest; 
&re rove and sing the live-long day. 

At night here sweetly rest. 
' Aj&iidst this cool translucent rill 
That trickles down the glade. 
Here bathe your plumes — here drink your fill. 
And revel in the shade. 

No schoolboy rude to mischief prone 

' £^er shows his ruddy face, 
Pr twangs his bow or hurls a stone 
In this sequestered place. 

Hither the vocal thrush repairs. 

Secure the linnet sings; 
The gokyinch dreads no slimy snares 

To clog her painted wings. 
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Sad FhUomtU ahy qait thy baunt. 

Yon distant woods among; 
And round my friend&y grotto chaimi 

Thy swaetly plaintnre tong. 

]>t not the harmleaa reiMi*Mi#f6ttiV 

Domestic bird ! to 009^' 
j^nd seek a sore asylum here 

With one that loves hb home. 

My trees for you, ye artless tribe^ 

Shall store of fruit preserve : 
O let me thus your friendship bribe, 

Cone, feed without lesei f t ! 
For you these cherries I protect— 

To jFOU these plums belong: 
Sweel is the fruit that yon hare peckt. 

But sweeter fax your song! 

fe a fonwr Tolume (T.T. fpr 181^ 9. T&ff^ 110 
luKf» spokoA at I^engtb Qft tb^ Qiglitmgiite lyid ott»r 
\m^ of siopg. Hieing tb^ wperiority of Sogiliittd in 
tliis Bespect &w0t tibe caDtineiii of .Aanoriciu Thio 
obs(»va«io0 in lately confinned: bv Mr. Cot^M^ in kts 
' Year-a^BlOAidwGe in ^0 Usited Sttajtos of Ameiki^' 
in a pasange in which the poUlician has afanMt. for- 
gotten himself into poetry;^ — ^ Thei^ are two Ifciiigs 
which 1 hayc not yet mentioned, and which aie abnoat 
wholly wanting here, while they are 00 amply «i- 
jayed in England^ — ^ songmg-hirda and the floweo. 
Here are many birds in snmmer, and some of Teiy 
beantiM plumage. There are some wild iowen^ 
and some English flowers in the best gardens; but, 
generally speaking, they are birds without song, and 
flowers witfao^tsmeU. The linnet (more dian a thou- 
sand of which I have heard warbling upon one 
scrubbed oak on the sand hiUs in Surrey), the skylark^ 
the goldfinch, the woodlark, the nightingpale, the bull- 
finch, the blackbird, the thrush *, and adl the rest of 
the singing tribe, are wantii^ in these beautifol 

* Mr. Cobbett has, however, omitted to notice the faocking'thmsh 
(see T.T. for 1816, p. 120), as well as numberless bei^utiful shnibsi 
peculiar to some parts of Uie new continent. 
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woods and orchards of garlands. When these latter 
have dropped iheir bloom^ all is gone in the flowery 
way. No shepherd's rose, no honeysuckle, none of 
that endless variety of beauties that decorate the 
hedges and the meadows in England. No daisies^ 
no primroses, no cowslips, no blue-bells, no daffodils, 
which, as if it were not enough for them to charm 
the sight and the smell, must have names, too, to de- 

V light die ear. All these are wanting in America.^ 

A contemporary writer, comparing the songs of 
nature with those of the opera, beautifidly observes : — 
* The opera-singer sings to please the audience, not 
herself, and does not always like to be encored in it ; 
but the thnishy that awakes at daybreak with its 

^song, does not sing, because it is paid to sing or to 
please others, or to be admired or criticised. It sings 
because it is happy: it pours the thrilling sounds. 

' from its throat, to relieve the overflowings of its own 
heart — the liquid notes come from and go to the 
Jieart, dropping balm into it, as the gushing spring 
revives the traveller's parched and faintmg lips. 
That stream of joy comes pure and fresh to the long* 
ing sense, free from art and affectation; the same 
that rises over vernal groves, mingled with the breath 
of morning, and the perfumes of the wild hyacinth, 
that waits for no audience, that wants no rehearsing^ 
that exhausts its raptures^ and still 

HymDS its good God, and carols sweet of love.' 

The tenants of the air are, in this month, busily 
employed in forming their temporary habitations, 
and in rearing and maintainiug their offspring. — See 
oiu: last volume, p. 104-106 '. 



* On seeing a Boy with a Bird's Nest, 

Yon feathered pair, how blest are they ! 
Their snug retreat no fears molest, 
Until the schoolboy strolls that way. 
And fills with pain each parent's breast. 
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About the middle of fliis montbi the bittern fardea 
sUllarisJ makes a hollow booming noise daring the 
night in the breeding season, from its swampy re- 
treats. Towards the end of the months tiie blackcap 
OnotcLcilla atricapillaj, called, in Norfolk, the mock- 
nightingale, begins its song. 

Plovers^ eggs now come into season, and are ex- 
hibited in small baskets, laid in moss, in the shops 
of fishmongers and poulterers. 

The progress of vegetation is geperal and rapid in 
lliis month. The blossoms of trees present to the 
eye a most agreeable spectacle, particularly in those 
counties which abound wifli wchandls. The black- 
thorn fprunm spinamj is the first that puts fottii its 
flowers ; a host of others follow, among which may 
be hamed the ash (frasmus excelsior) y groiind4v|r 
Cffleama kederacetf^X ^^^ box-rtiee (buxHs semperm- 
rensj, the pear-tree fpyrus communis), the apricot, 
the peach, nectarine, the wild and garden cfaeny, and 
the plum ; gooseberry and currant trees ; the haw- 
tbom (cratCBgus oxycantha) y the apple tree fpyrus 
fnalus sativm) , and the sycamore facer pseudo^plor 
tanus). 

With anxious look tHe nest he 'spies. 
And from the buirfi the joung he teani^ 
Though each fond parent's plaintive cries 
Earnestly beg him to forbear. 

Flying around his thoughtless head. 
They follow him with mournful strain, 
Pining for those they've hatched and fed ; 
But all their cries, ala3 ! are vain. 
Rejoicing o'er his callow prize— 
The parent birds their loss deplore — 
With hasty step from them he hies ; 
And they behold their young no more ! 

Unfeeling boy, whoe'er thou art. 
In future from such deeds refrain; 
Let pity dwell within thy heart, 
And never give another pain. 

Ik tQ 
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On ohseroing a Fbu it Tree m Bloom. 

Awake, thou sleeper, view the Ijudding spray. 
Its bloom unfolding to the light of daj ; 

Delightful woody garland of the year. 
Oh ! cursive fancy, he by reason led — 
Where are thv phantom hopes? — what, are they fled f 

Ah! trembling passions, coolly bid me hear. 

Here, nature cries, this must for ever be 

Ere the ripe fruit makes known the doubtful tree: 

Know, too, the bud of Grace must break with care^ 
That angels pure may see Faith's harmless bloom 
Mature to fruit of duty on the tomb, 

And thou in Christ triumphing o*er despair. 

The elm fulmus campestrisj, the beech (fagus 
sylvaiicaj, and the larch (ptfrns-larix rubra), are 
HOW in fidl leaf. 

Many and lovely are the flowers which are show- 
ered, in profusion, from the lap of April : among 
them may be named the jonqail, anemon6, ranun- 
culus, polyanthus, and the crown-imperial. Other 
flowers which adorn our fields, at this time, are the 
checquered dafibdil (fritillaria meleagris); the prim- 
rose ; the cowslip (primula veris) ; the lady-smock 
(cardaminepratenm) ;^ and the hare-bell (hyacinthus 
non scriptus). The yellow star of Bethlehem ("ami" 
thogalum luteum) in woods ; the vernal squill (scilla 
vemd) amoi^ maritime rocks ; and the wood sorrel 
{pxalts acetosella), are now in full flower. 

Various kinds of insects are now seen ' sporting 
in the sun-beams,' and living their ^ little hour/ The 
jumping spider (aranea scenica) is seen on garden 
walls ; and the webs of other species of spiders 

* This is sometimes called cuckoo-Jiawer, Shakspeare, in the sons 
introduced into < Love's Labour Lost,' notices the lady-smock, ana 
the * cuckoo bud of yellow hue,' which is probably the crowfoot or 
buttercup. 

When daisies pied and violets blue. 

And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 
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are found on the bushes^ palings, and ontsides of 
houses. The iulus terrestris appears, and the death-- 
watch (termes pulsatorius) beats early in the month. 
The wood-ant (farnUca hercuUmea) now begins to 
construct its large conical nest. The shell-snail 
comes out in troops ; the stinging-fly (conop^ cold- 
trans) and the red-ant {formica rubra) appear. The 
mole cricket {gryllus gryllotalpa) is the most re- 
markable of the insect-tribe seen about this time. 
The black slug ( Umax ater) abounds at this season. 
Tlie blue flesh-fly (mtisca vamitaria), and the dragon- 
fly {libelbda) are frequently observed towards the 
end of the month. Little maggots, the first state 
of young ants, are now to be found in their nests. 
The great variegated libellula (libellula varia of 
Shaw), which appears, principauy, towards the de- 
cline of summer, is an animal of singular beauty. 
The cabbage butterfly also (papilio brassica) now 
appears. 

The following anonymous lines from the North- 
ampton Mercury describe very prettily some of tihe 
appearances of nature in this month. 

Q charming Spring, with what delight I watch 

Thy gradaal progress ! IVe yiewed with joy 

The earliest snowdrop on the sunny bank, 

And fett the odour of the ev'ning gale. 

Whose sweetest fragrance the eye bewrayed 

Where the first violet peeped. Thy temperate sun 

Wakes nature to new life. — Now o'er the vale 

Big with new life the industrious bee 

Rifles the opening flowV. The insect tribe 

Sport in the ev'ning ray, not wearying now 

Toe thoughtful man, as with the ceaseless sound 

Of summer, myriads, o'er their parent stream. 

Darkening the twilight sky ; for these called forth 

To earlier life, the first-born of the year. 

Now but remind him, that the better time 

Draws on. Well pleased he views each wintry trace * 

That still remains, and when he hears the wind 

Shake the green budding boughs, or clatter harsh 

The bri|^t-leaved ivy to the trunk it clasps. 

He thinks that soon the summer breeze shall sound 

Refreshing in the waving foliage. 
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'• On the habits and food of cdterpillars consult 
T.T. for 1816, p. 124, and T.T. for 1818, p. 119. The 
scenery of a Jbrest at the approach of spring |s 
beantlftilly described in our last volume, p. 107, in 
9n extract from Mr. 'Gisbome. 

River fish leave their winter retreats, and again 
become the prey of the angler. 

For the various employments of the * Fisher Boy' 
4n this month, and some lines descriptive of river 
.fob, see T.T. for 1817, p. 121. 

The spring flight of pigeons (columb^B) appears in 
this month, or early fh the next. 

Dry weather is still acceptable to the farmer, v^o 
is employed in sowing various kinds of grain, and 
seeds for fodder, as buck-wheat, lucerne, saintfoin, 
doviBr, &c. The young com and springing-grass, 
however, are materially benefited by occasional 
showers. The important task o('u>eeding now be- 
gins with the farmer, and every thistle cut down, 
every plant of charlock pulled up, may be said to 
be not only an advantage to himself, but a national 
benfefit. 



Sowe harlie this season in land that is strong. 
Your garden hearbes setting delate not too long s 
To sowe hempe andftaxe and other good seede. 
As cucummers and melons, this month yoa had nfiede^ 
To hoalsome bathes vse thee. 
Sweet hearts there to ehuse thee, 

fS^tUmbttim fcfQQe0 in Hettten timt 
tSa fvumiitii Carter In j^iK ycime 



DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

' {Continned from p. 1)0.] 

FiLBERo Trre.— iSee Hazbl. 
Gooseberry Tree fribes grossubtriaj ,r-Tht 
name of this fruity which is so universal in Eiigland, 
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appears to have been derived from its having formerly 
been eaten as a sauce viith yous^^ or, as they are 
commonly called, green geese. The best judges do 
not think it to have been originally a native of this 
country. In its wild state, the gooseberry tree or 
bush is only a foot or two in height, with a straight 
stem, and wholly covered with yellowish stiff 
prickles. This diminutive plant has, therefore, been 
greatly improved by cultivation ; for in our gardens, 
when full grown, it generally attains to four feet in 
height, l^e smootlmess or hairiness of the fruit is 
purely accidental. It is by no means esteemed in 
tiie southern parts of Europe, though so universally 
eaten in Great Britain. It is almost unknown in the 
Spanish peninsula. Even in this country it was at 
first held in but slight estimation ; but has been so 
assiduously cultivated and improved, that it is now 
become valuable, not only for tarts, pies, and sauces, 
both fresh and preserved in bottles, but as an early 
dessert fruit : it is, also, preserved in sugar for culi- 
nary purposes during the winter. The varieties best 
known at present are of the red kind, as the hairy and 
smooth; tiie deep red; the damson, or dark bluish 
red ; the red raspberry; the early black red ; and the 
champaigne. llie green sorts are the hairy, the 
smooth, the Gascoigne, the raspberry. The yellow 
kind are the largest, and are called the great oval, 
the great amber, the hairy amber, the early amber> 
and the large tawny or great mogul. The whites, are 
the common white, the white veined, and the large 
crystal. Besides all these there is the rumbullion, 
the large ironmonger, the smooth ironmonger, the hairy 
globe, and an immense host of others that are an- 
nually raised from seeds. Some of these are of 
an enormous size, so that the boughs woul^ not 
bear their disproportionate weight, unless effectually 
propped, which die gardener could not safely omit. 
In the neighbourhood of London, these bushes have 
often been seen covered with berries^ each of wUch 
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weighed from fifteen pennyweights ta an ounce ; but 
it must be confessed that the smaller sorts are better 
tasted. Although these shrubs will thrive in almost 
any soil and situation, and are often planted under 
the shade of trees, the fruit is invariably best when 
they are planted apart from all kinds of trees, and. 
upon: a light loamy soil. Although all other poets 
have passed over this humble annual contributOT to 
our tables, the present Laureate has condescended 
to notice it in the following appropriate stanzas : — 

Gooseberry-Pie is best. 

Fall of the theme, O Muse, begin the song ! 
What though the sunbeams of the west 
Mature within the turtle'^ breast 
Blood glutinous and fat of verdant hue ? 
What though the deer bound sportively along 
O'er springy turf, the park's elastic vest? 

Give them their honours due,-** 
But Gooseberry-Pie is best. 

*! * ♦ 
Blow fair, blow fitir, thou orient gale! 
On the white bosom of the sail 

Ye winds enamoured, lingering lie ! 
Ye waves of ocean, spare the bark ! 

Ye tempests of the sky ! 
From distant realms she comes to bring 

The sugar for my pie. 
For this on Garabia^s arid side 

The vulture's feet are scaled with blood. 
And Beelzebub beholds with pride 

His darling planter brood. 
First in the spring thy leaves were seen, 
Thou bet|uteuns bush, so early green ! 
Soon ceased thy blossom's little lite of love. 
O safer than the Alcides-conquered tree 
That grew the pride of that Hesperian grove, / 

No dragon does there need for thee 
With quintessential sting to. work alarms, 
And guard thy fruit so fine, 
Thou vegetable porcupine ! 
And didst thou scratch thy tender arms, 
O Jane! that I should dine \ 

The flour, the sugar, and the fruit, 
CommiDgled welt, how well they suit^ 
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And the^ were well bestowed. 

Jane, with truth I praise your pie, 
And will not you in just reply 

Praise my Pindaric oder 

Hazel (corylus aveUana). — ^The common hazel 
grows in woods, copses, and hedges^ and flowers in 
March or April. 411 the different species of the 
hazel are large, hardy, and deciduous shrubs ; they 
have several varieties, valuable for their fruit, which, 
in a cultivated state, is known under (he name of 
Filberts- These shrubs prosper in almost any soil 
or situation; and may be propagated eiflier by layers, 
or by planting their nuts in February. Squirrels and 
mice are excessively fond of the nuts; goats and 
horses eat the* leaves, but they are refused by sheep 
and hogs. When reared in coppices, the hazel pro* 
duces al>undance of underwood. 

The wood of the hazel, is employed for poles, 
hoops for barrels, spars, hurdles, handles for imple- 
ments of husbandry, walking-sticks, fishing-rods, &c. 
Charcoal, made from the hazel, is highly esteemed 
by painters and engravers. 

Mr. Park's rustic plant, entitled the ' Filberd 
Tree/ eannot fail of being acceptable to every lover 
of ddioate. aeatiment and elegant poetry : — . 

1 b^ a little comely cot, 

As neat as cottage well could be ; 
And nefur it rose a garden-plot, 

Where flourished one embowering tree— 

Ab, 'twas a tree of trees to me ! 
. To my neat cot it gave a name, 

A Filberd wafi my favourite tree; 
Who saw it, praised it into fame, 

And ev'n my ncighboUj-s, envying me. 

Confessed — it was a goodly tree. 
Its graceful branches o'er my bead 

Waved wide an arched canopy ; 
And its broad leaves benignly spread 

A fan of green embroidery. 

That ^aded all my family, 
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It was a screen from wind or sun, 

A veil from curiosity; 
And when its summer bloom was gone. 

We still could feast, with social glee. 

On its autumnal fruiterj. 

E'en winter oft has seen it gay, 

With fretted frost-work spangled o'er; 

While pendants drooped from every spray, 
And crimson budlets told once more 
That spring would all its charms restore ! 

But I have left that comely cot, ' 

Where blossoms now my favourite tree; 

And I possess an ampler spot. 
Which boasts of more variety, 
And more enraptures all but me; 

For what I once have helped to rear, 
Have treasured with a guardian eye, 

To my weak heart must still be dear. 
To my fond thought will oft be nigh— 
Thee, Filberd, still for tliee I sigh I 
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MAT is so called from Maia, the mother of Mer- 
Gury, to whom sacrifices were offered by the Romans 
OB the first of this month ; or, according to some^ 
from respect to the senators and nobles of Rome, 
who were named Majores, as the following month 
was termed Junius, in honour of the youth of Rome. 
The Saxons called May tri-milki, because, in that 
month, they began to milk their kine three times in 
the day; 

3aematlial)le Baps: 

In MAY 1819. 
1. — MAY-DAY. 

In the north of England, May-day still retains 
some of its antient sports. The celebration of May- 
day was, moreover, among the number of triumphal 
shows exhibited by our ancestors in London and 
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its environs. It was not only a civic but a royal 
amusement; as the kings, queens, and tiieir courti* 
ers, as well as the citizens, went a Maying. 

1.— SAINT PHILIP AND SAINT JAMES THE LESS. 

Philip was bom at Bethsaida, near the sea of 
Tiberias, the city of Andrew and Peter. He was 
one of the first disciples, and an apostle. James 
the Less, called also James the Just, and, by flie 
apostle Paul, James, the Lord's brother, was the son 
of Joseph, afterwards husband to the Virgin Mary, 
as is probable by his first wife. The first of these 
martyrs was stoned to death, and the second, having 
been thrown from a high place, was killed by a 
fuller's staff. 

3. — INVENTION OF THE CROSS. 

The Romish church celebrates this day as a festi- 
val, to commemorate the invention or finding of a 
"wooden cross, supposed to be^the true one, by Hele- 
na, the mother of Constantino the Great. 

6. — JOHN EVANGELIST, A. P. L. 

John the Evangelist, so called from the Greek 
term EbdyyeKog, the messenger of glad tidings, was 
a Galilean by birth, the son of Zebedee and Salome, 
the younger brother of James, but not of him that 
was sumamed the Just, and who was the brother of 
our Lord. His brotjher James and he were sur- 
named by Jesus, the Sons of Thunder ^ meaning the 
principal ministers of the gospel, and John was 
more endeared to him than any of bis disciples. 
He was condemned to be thrown into a cask of 
burning oil. Ante Port. Lat., before the gate of 
Latina ; hence the letters added to his name. He 
lived to the reign of Trajan, and died about ninety 
years of age. 

16. — ROGATION SUNDAY. 

This day takes its name from the Latin term rogare, 
to ask ; because, on the three subsequent days, sup" 
plications were appointed by Mamertus, Bishop of 
yienna, in the year 469, to be offered up with fasting 

L * - 



to Qod, to aveit Bdme partitiflaT calat!tttle9»tIt8A 
fbn^dtc^iied Ids 4iotei^. 

is. — SAINT DUNSTAN« 

Bunstan was a native of Glastonbury, and nobly 
descended; Elphegus, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Athehn, ArchHii^op of Canteroury, being his uncles ; 
he was also related to Kii^ Athelstan. He wa3 a 
skilM painter, musician, and an excellent forger 
and refiner of metals : lie manufactured crosses, vials, 
khd sacred vestments ; he also painted and copied 
good books. 

Bunstanwas promoted to the see of Worcester by 
iLilig Edgar ; he was afterwards !Bishop of London, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury. He died in 968, in 
flie 64th year of his age, and in flie 27th of his aroUe- 
ptscopal dignity. Jffis miracles are too commonly 
Known to be repeated. 

19. — QtTEBK CHARLOTTE BORN. 

Her present Majesty (Princess. Charlotte of Meek** 
Imbrir^ Strelitz) was bom on the 19th of Kay, 
1744; but her birOMlay is celebrated on the 18th of 
JFmnary. 

20. — ASCSNSIOKT DAY. 

Ttium file idlest times, tfiis day was Set apart to 
l^MiiiientoiMe Our Saviour's ascenrion into heaven : 
Idl procesi^ns on this, and the preceding rogfltioH 
Vays, weie <flb»olished at the reformation. In Lon- 
don, on this day, the minister, accompanied by flie 
^urchwardens, and a nuniber of boys, with wands^ 
walk in procession, and beat the bounds of A« 
parish. But this is not always prac^tised,' ^or in 
every year. For an account of some curious cere* 
monies practised on this day in the south oif Fraoice, 
see our last volume, p. 87. 

26. — AUGUSTiN, or Austin. 

TMs English apostle, as he is termed, was com- 
thissioned by Pope Gregory the Great to convert the 
Saxons. He was created archbishop of Canterbury 
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in ^156, and died about tb^ year 610. — See a fuller 
acxoBnt of him in T.T. for 18X5, p, 174» 

37.— VBN9BAJMMR BIM>«. 

Aedfi wi» h^m at Yaivow kk ^m^bamk^lMA^ in 
6BB, ffia grand wotk ia tbo. BfDcl^aiaalical Histoiy 
<tf tiiH» Saju>i|s. Beda haa obtain^ tbe tide of Yener 
mride, for hia profound lesmung mi unaffected piety, 
aid not on account of any cetebdty fer Bucai:idQiii» 
and angelic operatinna. 

^28. 1806v — ^aiSHOP Hunn nun, jbt. 88^ 

As a writer, his taste, leanoBg, and genius, have 
been imiyersally acknowledged ; and aMiough a flitt 
acquiescence has not been given in all hia opimous, 
he must be allowed to be erefywheie shrewd, in- 
genious, and original. Even in hia aenaoua aad 
charges, while he is sound in tiie doctriues of the 
cfaureh, his arguments and ehicidationa have ibany 
features of novelty, and are conveyed m thai simple, 
yel elegant style, which renders them easily inteHi- 
gHde to common capacities. His private character 
was in all respects amiable. Witii his Mmds and 
connexions he obtained the best eulogium, their 
constant and warm attachment; and witt the world 
in general a kind of veneratioB, which could neitber 
be acquired nor preserved, but by the exercise of 
great virtues. 

29. — KING CHARI.KS II RESTORED. 

On die 8th of May, 1^60, Charles II was pro- 
claimed in London and Westminster, and afterwards 
throi^hout his dominions, widi great joy and uoiver- 
sal acclamations, fo some parts of England it is 
customary for the commen people to wear oaJ^ 
imnBB, covensd with ieaf-goMv i^ tbeii hai0» in com- 
memoration of the coocealoent of Chadea. II in 
an oak tree, after the battle of Worcester. An ac- 
count of the king's escape to France, extracted from 
his oicn Narrative, \^iU be found in Tj.% for 1815, 
p. 176v 
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30.— WHIT-SUN DAY. 

On Whit-Sunday, or White-Sunday, the catechu^ 
mensy who were then baptized, as well as those who 
had been baptized before at Easter, appeared, in the 
antient church, in white garments. The Greeks, for 
the same reason, call it Bright Sunday ; on account 
of the number of bright white garments which were 
then worn. The name of this Sunday, in the old 
Latin church, was Dominica in AlMs, as was the 
Sunday next after Easter, on the same occasion. 
On this day the Holy Ghost descended upon the 
apostles and other Christians, in the visible appear- 
ance of fiery tongues. The celebration of divine 
service in St. Peter's church at Rome, on Whit- 
Sunday, is described in T.T. for 1815, p. 165. 

31. — ^WHIT-MONDAY. 

This day and Whit-Tuesday are observed as fes- 
tivals, for the same reason as Monday and Tuesday 
in Easter. Their religious character, however, is 
almost obsolete, and they are now kept as holidays, 
in which the lower classes still pursue their fa- 
vourite diversions. For an account of the Eton 
Montem, see T.T. for 1815, p. 168. The Whiteun 
Ales and other customs formerly observed at this 
season, are noticed in T.T. for 1814, pp. 119-120. 

^fitrottomical ^ccuttencefli 

In MAY 1819. 

Thb Sun enters Gemini at 25 m. after 11 in the 
evening of this month, and he wiU rise and set as in 
the following table during the same period. 

TABLE 
Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for every fifth Day. 

Maj 1st, Sun rises 88 m. after 4. Sets 22 m. past 7 



. 6th, - - - 29 - - 4 - 31 


- - 7 


lltb, ... 22 . - 4 - 38 


- - 7 


16th, ...13-- 4- 47 


- - 7 


2l8t, ... 7 - - 4 - 53 


- - 7 


26th, - . - 1 . , 4 - 59 


- - 7 


31gt, - . - 62 - . S . % 


- - 8 



When it is wished to regidate a clock bjr means of 
a good son-dial^ the nnmbem in the following table 
must be Mbtracted from the tim6 ajii indicaied br 
the dial, and the remamder wiH be tho time which 
shonld be shown b; the clock at the same instant the 
dial was observed. 

TABLK. mt. 

SatBcday, - May Ut, from the unae by tbe dial iuhtrtici 9 58 

Thursday, <5th, 5 3t 

Toesday, lltb, $51 

Saodi^, IM, - 3 fit 

Friday, Jliit, •-•...-3 47 

Wednesday, «6th 334 

Monday, Slst, 345 

PAuBCJ^e^ ikelUhom. 

First QtiarteTy - ^d day, aft 13^iik poft 11 monking. 
Fun Moon, - - 9th, - • d - pait midQicb^ 
Last Quarter, - 16ih^ . . u - after 4 afternoon. 
New Moou, - - 24tb, - - 2 - after 1 morning. 

Moon's Passage over the first Meridian. 

The Moon will pass flie meridian of the Bo3rtl 
Observatory at the following times during this month; 
whiob will be convenient for observation, if thewea* 
ther be favourable; viz. 

May 4th, at 7 iB^ after 8 in the eyening. 

5th, - 49 - - - 8 

6tb, -32-.-9--.- 

7th, -17 ---10 

8th, -5-^-11----- 

30th, -0---3iBthe aoniing, 

31»t, -5---4 

22d, .6---5-... 

FhoMof Venus. 

iLt -!«* /Dlaminatedpact ------- V-70911 digits. 

May 1st Ir^part 1 - 4*39089 ... 

EcUpses of Jupite/s Satellites. 

There Witt be only one ei^pse of tiiefiffat wtellite 
L 2 
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and one of the second visible at llie Royal Obser- 
vatory this months which will happen as follows : 

Imbcersions. 

1st Satellite, 10th day, at 17 m. after 3 morning. 
3d - - - 21st .-..4---3--- 

Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will be in his inferior opposition at 4 in 
the morning of the 3d of this monlh, stationary on 
the 17th, and attain his greatest elongation on the 
81st. Jupiter will be in quadrature at 45 m. past 6 
in the morning of the 7th. Mars and Venus will be 
in conjunction with each other at 8 m. after 8 in the 
morning of the 2d, when Mars will be 45' south of 
Venus. The Moon will be in conjunction with*tf in 
Scorpio at 29 m. after 7 in the morning of the 11th ; 
with Saturn at 46 m. after 2 in the morning of the 
19th ; with Venus at 15 m. after 8 in the morning of 
the 20th ; with Mercury at 4 m. past 9 in the evening of 
the 20th ; with in Taurus at 20 m. after 1 in the after- 
noon of the 25th; and with Pollux at 27 m. past 1 
in the morning of the 28th. 

On Time and tfe Application. 

[Continued from p. 107.] 

From the simple exposition of the subject already 
given, it may readily be conceived, that in virtue of 
tiie obliquity or the ecliptic combined with the in- 
equality in &e motion of the Sun, the equation of 
time becomes nothing four times in the course of the 
year ; viz. once between the winter solstice and the 
perigee of the Sun, twice between the vemsd equi- 
nox and the summer solstice, and again between the 
apogee and the autumnal equinox. These epochs, 
however, are not fixed, but vary with the position of 
the major axis of the solar orbit. They are at present 
about &e 25th of December, the 16th of April, the 
16tti of June, and the 1st of September. The pro- 
gressive change in the position of the major axis of 
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file apparent solar orbit ought also to produce 'a 
gradual and small corresponding variation in tiie ab- 
solute value of the equation of time. The causes, 
however, which make the equation of time va- 
nish at certain intervals, ought still to produce their 
effect:; notwithstanding the trifling variations which tiie 
effects of nutation may occasion ; for as these varia- 
tions never exceed a few seconds, they can only pro- 
duce a small change in the four epochs in each year 
when the equation of time becomes nothing, but they 
can neither destroy it altogether, nor cause it to de- 
viate from the limits above assigned to it. 

If the inclination of the ecUptic to the plane of 
the equator were to become nothing, or the planes 
of the two circles to coincidci with each other, that 
part of the equation of time which depends upon this 
inclination would also become nothing. Then the 
mean and real motions would only differ from each 
other by the effects produced by the inequalities of 
the latter motion, and which the French astronomers 
express by the equation of the centre. The real and 
the mean Sun would then meet only at the perigee 
and apogee, and apparent time would coincide with 
mean time only twice a year, when the Sun was in 
the line of his apsides. 

From this explanation, it is easy to conceive that 
the instant of apparent noon, as marked by the sha- 
dow on the dial, will generally differ from that of 
mean noon. But as the equation of time is known 
for each day at tiiis time, the direction and limit of 
the shadow may be marked on the dial at the instant 
of mean noon; and there will thus be obtained a 
series of points on both sides of the apparent meri- 
dian, which will mark the positions of the mean me- 
ridians at these successive instants. The curve de- 
scribed through all these points ought evidentiy to 
meet the meridian in four points, answering to the 
four times in the year in which the equation of time 
becomes nothing. This curve ought also to return in- 
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to ita^U, since Ihe eqnatioa of time takes tbe 
yalues after each revoluticA. It will not, howev?!;, b^ 
»3raft0ietricat9 since the epochs at which the equatioa 
of time vanishes are not equ^li to each other. There 
$ft a meridian of this kind drawn by M. Bouwd, 
nipoA tbe Palace of Luxembourg^ at Paris* The time 
which elapses between two consecutive passa^^ 
a( the Sun through the same equiinoctial points is 
very nearly equal to 36S^d. $ h. 48m. 51 s., aD4 as la 
this time answers to one complete revoln^on of the 
spftiere, or 360% we have 

ggQP 

aS6d.5h.48m.51s. = ^ ^ '^' 

which is the arc daily described by the Sun in his 
orbit, supposing his motion to be uniform. His pas- 
sage would therefore be daily retarded, with regard 
to sidereal time, by ^59' 8"-33) = 3' 36" 33'"32of 
sidereal time ; and which is therefore the excess of 
the mean above the sidereal day. The duration of 
the mean hour is ta the duration of the sidereal hour 
as 860^ 69' 8"'33 is to .860% or as 24h. 3ia. 
56**5594 is to 24h.; and hence we have the equation 

the duration of the mean hour _ 
the duration of the sidereal hour "** 

360^ 69' 8'-33 24^ 3" 56'-5554 



86636-5554 



$6400 



= l-00&73r». 



Thns, the duration of the mean hour is equal to 
1*W878791 of the sidereal hour; and the duration of 
tfte sidereal hour is equal to 

the duration of the mean hour 

100273791 ^ 

-99726967 of the mean hour. 
If a be. any: dniation whatevet ^ expoeasod m aiAei* 
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real time, and m the same diiration in mean time, we 
hare 



"•""100278791' 
it win therefore be expressed by a less namber in 
mean time than in sidereal time. 

From the equation, s =: 1-00273791, we readily de- 
duce 8—mzz l*00273791i?i — m = 0'00273791m; 
so that when we know m, we have only to add 
0-00273791III, in order to obtain s. Thus, if we sup- 
pose m = 1 h., we shall find ff'-SSeS to be added to 
it, in order to have s = P. 0«. 9«-8568. 

Again, if we suppose m = 7**. 80"., the quantity 
to be added to obtain s, will be 9*-8568 x 7*6 =s 
1". l*-926; and, consequently, « = 7*'.' 80". + 
1». l»-926 = 7^ 81«. 13*-9a6. 

The same result may be obtained from the previ- 
ous equation* in which 5 = 100278791iii; for, mul- 
tipljring m by this number, we shall have the value 
of s. Taking the last example, 100273791 X 7^-5 
= 7^*520634825 = 7»>. 31«. 18-9S4. 

When 5 is given and m required, it is evident from 
the above equation that, if the value of s be multi- 
plied by the reciprocal of the precediug number, or 
•99727, we shall have the value of m. It is also ob- 
vious, that, if we subtract -00273' from the given 
time, we shall also obtain the value of m. 

Thus, taking the above value of 5, namely 7*^. SI"*. 
13'-934, as an example, we have 7'*-621 x -99727 
= 7**. 30». Or, by the second method, we have 
7»»-521 X 00273 = 021 nearly ; and 7-621 — 021 = 
>. 30»., as before. 

One sidereal hour answers to 16^ of motion of the 
celestial sphere. One mean hour answers to 16^ + 
2' 27-8626 = 16^2'. 27"-8526: and it is upon this 
principle that astronomers have calculated tables for 
converting mean time into degrees; according to 
which, 1». of mean time answers to 16' 2"-4642, 
and 1'. of mean time corresponds to 16"*04107 of a 
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degcee. The table thus fonned is necessary to those 
astronomers who regulate their clocks by mean solar 
time, in order to find the horary angles of the stars, 
or the differences of mean right ascensions, m = 
«(1— 4)0273791) + (0002738)— &c. = 8—'00S7M4^ 

Let « = 1 sidereal hour, m = 1 h. — 9''-8292. 
From this formula the table for reducing sidereal 
time to mean time is calculated at the rate of 9**8292 
per hour, or 3™. 55*-901 for 24 hours.— This table is 
necessary for astronomers who regulate their clocks 
by sidereal time, for when they have observed the 
tune of any phenomena^ it is only in this species of 
time that it is known. And in order to have it ex- 
pressed in mean time, they calculate the mean place 
of the Sun referred to the apparent equinox^. This 
mean longitude, converted, into time attiie rate of 1 h. 
to 15% is the Sun's mean right ascension, or the si- 
dereal time of the passage of the Sun's mean place 
over the meridisn, or^ in other words, the sidereal 
timid at mean npon. This time subtracted from Ibe 
time of the observatioo, gives an i2iterval of sid^read 
timet, which is then to be converted into mean time. 
The following exanqile will illustrate this process. 

Sappos^ then, any observation to be made at 
17^. 9^. 23^*5 of slder^d time ; and that the mean 
loi^fitudo of the Sun at mean noon was 

B|mitioa of the eqainoctial points ...--- + 13-0 

Soa'sm^aa right asGension -----•--& S9 4 SO 

UK S6»i. 17^ «0f" 
Sidereal time at mean noon •-^-•-li 56 17*33 
Sidereal time of the ubservalion . . . « 17 9 sa-& 

Interval of sidereal time -.....- 5 13 6*17 

The table giiv«»yt» subtract, for 5\ -—49*1^ 

13. — 213 

6'' r — 0-0^ 

fntPDrvalofmeaotiaie ...^..--. 5KW\%^*9sr 
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Vhlir isHie meantime elapsed smcetbe passttge of 
tiie mean Sun over the meridian, and is what is 
caHed tbe nudfi time of the observntUm. This time 
snpposes ttie motion of the Stin cm the equator to b^ 
onifonn ; and it is the passage of 'die point of tite 
maator t^ch eoiresponds to iMs twiform motion, 
"wmch determines trfaat is called mean noon, amd flie 
intemralirbm this noon constitutes mean time, as the 
tnterral from apparent noon constitirtes apparent 
'ttme. 

Apparent time is too niieqtial a measure ftn astro- 
nomers, tiiongfa it may answer for cixnU purposes. 
Clocks can mark only mean or sidereal time as these 
alone areumform; tiiey can never indicate apparent 
time except by a particular construction, fuid then 
not with accuracy. Hence all astronomers regulate 
their clocks by sidereal time. When they have a ^fixed 
observatory, and by mean solar time in other cases. 
Apparent time therefore serves only to find mean 
or sideroal time. If tiie transit of the Sun over the 
meridian be observed by means of a clock regulated 
to sidereal time, and tiie rate of which is known^ we 
shall have the Sun's right ascension; but if the rate 
be not known, the time of the obiservation is to be 
compared witii the Sun's right ascension, either as 
calculated or taken from an Ephemeris, and the 
difference is the correction of the clock. By calcu- 
lating at tile same time the eqtiation of time or the 
mean right ascension of the Sun, we have the differ- 
ence between the clock and meantime for the instant 
of apparent noon. 

Iftiie observation of the Sun's passage over the 
meridian be ascertained by means off a clock regu- 
lated 16 mean time, the time is to be compared with 
the Sun's mean right ascension in time, and the dif- 
ference is the error of the clock at the instant of ap- 
parent noon ; and if tiiis observation be repeated for 
several sticcessive days, the rate of the clock wffl be 
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foimdy and we shall be able to assign the time of any 
observation whatever. 

If the Sun's zenith distance were observed, with 
this distance, the height of the pole and his declina- 
tion, the apparent horaiy angle is calculated, any 
this, correcjted by the equation of time, gives the mean 
time of the observation, and consequently the actual 
error of the clock. Several comparisons of this kind 
give the progress of this error, and consequently 
tiie rate of the clock. Mean time multiplied by 15 
^ves the .mean horary angle, which added to the 
Sun's right ascension calciSated for the same time^ 
gives the right ascension of mid-heaven, or sidereal 
time. Hence it is obvious, that apparent time^ or 
that which is shown by the apparent motion of the 
Sun in the heavens, serves astronomers only for cal- 
culating mean and sidereal time. — See Delambre*s 
Abrege d'Astronomie, Le§on XII. 

[To be continued.] 

CJe ilaturalifiit'fii Biarp 

For MAY 1819, 

Call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flowrets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks; 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That 6n.the green turf suck the honied showers. 
And purple all the ground with vernal dowers. 

MILTOy. 

This is often the most delightful month of the 
whole year,, and is remarkable for the profusion of 
verdure which it exhibits: nature's carpet is fresh 
laid, and nothing can be more grateful than to press 
its velvet surface. The scenery of a May morning is, 
not unfrequently, as beautiful as possibly can be 
conceived; a serene sky, a refreshing fragrance 
^sing from the face of the eart)i; and the melody Qf 
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fhe feathered tribes^ all cdmbine to render.lt inex- 
pressibly delighftfol^ to exhilarate the ppirits, and call 
forth a song of grateful adoration. 

The latest species of the sommer birds of passage 
arriTe abont the beginning of this month, Amonj( 
these are the goatsucker, or fern-owl fcaprimulgta 
EuroptBus), the spotted fly-catcher fn^uscicapa gri" 
solq^ and the sedge-bird (motacilla salicaria), caUed 
the English motk-bird. 

In this and the following month the dotterel is in 
6eas6n> and is to be found on the heaths and moors 
of lincolnshire, Derbyshire, and Cambridgeshire^ 
The dotterel is a simple bird, and fond of imitationi 
and used formerly to be taken in nets by ti persoti 
approaching them, and stretcbing out a leg or at| 
torn, which, the bird seeing, made a similar motioii 
with his leg or wiiig, which occupied its attention till 
the net was dropped over the whole covey. 

The^re is a traditional story current in Cauabridge- 
shire^ that James the First was very fond of liie sport 
of seeing dotterel taken ; and, when at Newmarket, 
used to go upon the Gogmagog hills for that purpose, 
and was attended by a clergyman of one of the pa- 
rishes bordering on them, who was very expert at 
making these motions; when the king was so pleased 
with hun, that he said he would remember him, and 
promised him a living. The clergyman, however, 
after some time, thinking, like Young, that he had 
' been so long remembered' that he was ' fotgot,' 
weot up to London, and attended at court. Finding 
himself, however, unnoticed amid the crowd of 
courtiers, he began to stretch first one arm, and then 
another, till at length he caught bis majesty's eye, 
who exclaimed * There* s my dotterel parson;' and, 
on learning what business bad brought him thither, 
he gave hua the long-promised living. 

The insect tribes continue to add to their num- 
bers I among these may be named several kinds of 
moths and butteiflies (papilio atalanta, cardamines. 
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{Bgeriq, &c.) Tb^ qiUOfiA 9f Spam b^tteidB;]^ ^^jxili^ 
lathoniaX sc^M witb I)]Aok «potfibi ^tk ito n4w 
sides inlaid as it wQre i^rijijbi ^ver^ WiOtVK ttiQ ffw 
places wher^ it is tQ bo niQt with, is Cound in Qom- 
Kngay-woQ^j i» C Wll>|i,dg^sWre> fircon about th^ lOtb 
of this mpiiiii tp tb« middle of Jweu It is 8e«» 
about LQ9dojn m gQ^j^mber* Oth^ iwects naw ob- 
served^ ajre M4 m^k^fite (grjfllm campeOri^J^ ^m 
chaffer or may-bug fscarabuBua. w^(4tmth^)t wd tb^ 
forest-fly fh^jfpal^^^ f^^^ 

horses 9^4 cs^tile. Tn^e.f/^iipiaae wa^ft;,«qi«i^te^)fam> 
appecors at the l^ttej end of tib^ montlu 

About thj^ tijD9L^> 6i^e,s send foxUi theii: early swum** 
Nothing can aJlord ^eater ajnusem^nt fban to w^ti^k 
the members of this industripus commnnity m tbeir 
daily joumes from flower to ftower.-^S^^ T»T. ftwr 
1816^ p. 149; and for a list of tr^^s, |ilm)ts» aii4 
flowers, frpm which the b^es extract their hi^ii^ and 
wax, we refer to our yolume far 1817, p. J49* 

Aboul; the comiQ^ncemenit of the moiithi <li^ 
flowers of ttie lily pf the valley fcMvaUarUi i^MHM^if J 
and the flowers of the qhesnut ^ee (Jagus m^nmi 
begin tp ppe^; i^ tplip Uw (Urwdmdrw tujif^eraj 
has its leaves quite put, aad flie flowers of ^hp oak 
fymrcus roburX the Scotch flr (finus sylve$tnsj, tbo 
J^piieysucUe^ and the beech> ^re in full blopm. To* 
wards the middle, the flowers of the white-lhoni. aro 
quite out and the mulberjry tree (morus nigra) piita 
forth its leaves; th£ walnnt (jv^lans regick) has ita 
flowers in full blppm ; the flowers of the garden roa^^ 
hIso begin to open. 

The Ulac (synnga vulgaris), the barberry (berberis 
vulgari$)i and the maple (acer campestre), are now 
in flower. At the latter end of the month, rye (^eaUe^ 
hyhemum) is in eepr; the mountain ash (swhus amcu^ 
paria), laburnum (cytisuA laburnum), the gueldec 
rose (viburnum opulus), clover (trifolium prat^nse), 
i^olninbines (aquikgia vulgaris), the alder frhavmum 
frangula), ^e wjil4 chervil (chosrophylUum temUwf^,^ 
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and *e wnyfloto; ttee, W pxMw-twib, Ihate Ihefir 
ftftwt»» ftA blowii^ tht gtitmsMtt (wnHUkm tha- 
mmdhynj is smu bk liedg«j», attd tatfooft 8i»etiM tsi 
meadow ifmsa at« now in ftywef. H^aiVa^asb 
(viola tricolor) shows its interesting little flowet fin 
torn fl^a. The btttte!H:f«q^ fMHUkadHs hinkausj 
wf^emAs^^THk^me^jStoifii; the cole-seed fbrmritii 
napms/ in €om fields, bfyony f&rtofite dlofc^U, die 
arai^ ot <rackoo-piiit, in hed^a, (lie Tamriidk 
hofteyattelde (lonitera tarUsHcttJ, and Ibe ^of (^Ikofia^ 
/aye wi i eit, AoMt show tiieir Holers. 

Go^et hto some beantiM lines in his ' Tkiak/ 
i^lpirofMrtieite to ttb subject :-^ 

In fttr^Amiog gold $ #yttfig«l^ iv^i^ pUr«; 
TfaesMBtlfteiiaitdlliesoeiitMtrMf; thiimly 
A^ of *& btamblcr growth^ Ihe oth^r > taU| 
And throwiog up iato the darkest gloom 
Of neighbVuiff cyprcu^ Or more sable yew^ 
Ser silver globes, ligbt an tbe foamy surf 
TbM th« tt^iod Kifttt frOia tbe brOhi^b WAte ; 
The lUac^ various in arragr^ ndw ^kite, 
Now sangoine, and her biiauteons head now set 
With purple spikes pjramida], as if 
l^dious of omamenty yet uuresolred 
* Which hue she most approved, she chote thett all ; 
CofnoQs of flowVs the waoMmy pale and wan. 
Bat well compensating her sickly looks 



With never-cloying odours, early and late; 
Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Or flowVs, like flies clothing her slender rods^ 
That scarce a Itef appears; maerefmUfo, 
Though leafless, well.atured, and thick beset 
Witt blushine wreaths, investing eVry spray; 
Mthaa with the purple eve ; the hroomj 
Tetlow and bright, as bullion unalloyed. 
Hear blossoms; and lamriant above all 
The Jnamme, throwing Wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark g^«en of whose unvarnished lea/ 
Makes more conspicuous^ and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars. 

Ilie female glow-worm (lampyrisnoctiluca) is seen 
* Hie Guelder-rose, 
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on dry banks, about woods, pastures, and hedge- 
ways, exhibiting, as soon as the dusk of the evemng 
commences, the most vivid and beautiful phosphoric 
splendour, in form of a round spot of considerable 
size. 

The marine plants which flower this month, and 
which are chiefly found on sea-shores and in the 
crevices of rocks, arc, buck's horn fphmtago cara- 
nopusj, which flowers the whole summer; bumet 
saxifrage (pimpinella dioica), sea arrow-grass Ctrig^ 
lochin. maritinmmj on muddy shores ; flie clammy 
lychnis (lychnis viscaria); the cerastium tetrandnim ; 
scurvygrass TcocAfeartay, sea-kale (crambemariti$nqj 
on sandy shores; the sea-cabbage (brassica oleraceaj, 
the sea stork's bill (erodium maritimum), the slender 
bird's foot trefoil (lotus diffususj, the mountain flea- 
wort (cineraria integrifolia ) on chalky clifiSs ; and 
the sedge (carex arenaria) on sea-shores. 

The leafing of trees is usually completed in May.— « 
See our last volume, p. 132; and T.T. for 1817, p. 155, 
for some lines on planting trees. 

There are few objects of domestic economy af« 
fording greater interest and delight than the clotry, 
whether we view it with its brick floor and whitened 
walls, its latticed window, its benches with its red 
pans, its chum and cheese-press, in the cottage and 
flie farm-house, — or with its floor of stone or marble, 
with a stream flowing through it, or a fountain bub- 
bling up, with its walls lined with tiles of Wedg- 
wood's ware, with rich painted borders, its marble 
slabs supported by arches, to put the wooden or 
yellow-ware vessels to hold the milk, with its gothic 
windows enriched with stained glass, and its furni- 
ture of old china, in the dairy amie of the gentle- 
man's or nobleman's residence. The variety of 
viands which it affords, from the milk, cream, butter 
and cheese, in their simple forms, to the custards, 
blanc mange, and ice-creams, are so many instances 
of its great simplicity in its first state, and of its 
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fanniry IB tbe otter. ' A tamd flo#iiig with inJtt ud 
liOBey/ was the ditiae pmnwK to his choMn peopk 
fivMA the Gnat Crsotar of all things . 

Sit ThottiM Overlrary's chantpcter of ' a ftdr aMl 
happy milk-maid' is probably new to many of oat 
fondevs z-^' A Mr and happy milk*mnd is a eotmtry 
WQMeh that is so far from maki^ lietself bsaatiful by 
art, that one look of bar's is able to put all fboe^phy- 
900 out of cooatenance. She knows a fair look is 
bat a damb orator to commend Tirtne, therefoio 
aiiods it not All her excellences stand in her sd 
silently^ as if they had stol^i apon her without her 
kiio^dedgo. The lining of her appaml (which is 
herself) is far better than outsides of tiMoe; fot 
thongh she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk- 
worm> she is decked in innocency, a far better wear* 
ing. She doth not, with lying long in bed, spoil both 
her complexion and coaditioiis. Nature hatii taught 
her, too immoderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she 
rises therefore with chanticleer, and at night makes 
the lamb her curfew. Her breath is her own, 
which scents all the year long of June, like a new- 
made haycock. She makes her hand hard wifli 
labour, and her heart doft with pity; and when win^ 
ter eToniags fall early (isilting at her merry wheel) 
Ae aittga a defiance to the giddy Wheel of Fortun\»« 
She dolli all things with ido sweet a grac6,it seems igiio^ 
rafice wUl not suffer her to do ill, being her miad is to do 
^ell« She bestows her year's wa^es at aext fkir; 
and in choosing her gannents, counts no btarery fit 
flio wofld like decency. The garden and hee-fiir^ 
are all her physic and chirurgery, and she Ih^es th<$ 
kn^er feor^^ She dares go alone, and unfold sheep 
hi tte night, and fe^s no manner of ill, because she 
means none : yet, to say l!ke truth, she is neyer albntd, 
for she is still accoMpanled with old songs, honest 
thou^ts, and prayets, but short ones ; yet they havi^ ' 
ttieir eflk)acy, in diat they are not palled with ensuing 
idle eofitatfoBi. ImsIQj, her dreams are sapleasuii; 
M2 
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that she dare tell them: only a Friday's dream is all 
her superstition ; that she conceals for fear of anger. 
Thus lives she; and all her care is she may die in 
the spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon 
her winding-sheet/ 

This is the season in which cheese is made; tbe 
counties most celebrated for this article areCheshnre^ 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 

The com is benefited by a cold and windy May, as 
it is too apt to run into stalk, if flie progress of vege- 
tation be much accelerated by warm weather at this 
season. In late years, some sowing remains to be 
done ; and in forward ones, the weeds should be well 
kept under. 

Sow parsfy and onions,, coriander and leekes, 
Smallage and basill, these four pleasant tsoeekes : 
Stirre vp your land/or wheate and for rie, 
And haue t^your cattell a ciitcunupect ete. 

To thinne diet traine thee, 

And from sloth rrfraine thee. 



DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

[Continued from p. ISO.] 

Mulberry Trbb (morus nigra). — It is not easy 
to distinguish the common or black mulberry from 
that called the white mulberry tree. The latter has 
the tend^est leaves, which appear a fortnight eaiUer 
than those of the black mulberry; and the tree itself 
is remarkably beautiful, and as well adapted for 
planting waUcs and avenues as the elm. llie white 
mulberry tree is also cultivated in France and Italy 
for the sake of its leaves, which are there preferred 
as food for silk worms. The timber, when immersed 
in water, will last as long as oak, apd the bark 
is made into strong and tough ropes. This species 
of mulberry tree was brought from China, upon the 
following occasion: — In the middle of the sixtb cen- 
tury, two Persian monks^ who were missionaries ia 
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sone of the Chrutiait churehes establisl^Bd in India, 
penetrated into the Chinese territory. They there first 
saw the silk-worm> and became acqoamted wilh the 
imsret of working up its productions into a variety of 
elegant fabrics, lliis they colnmunicated to ti^eir 
sofvereign, the Greek emperor, at ConstantiiiQple^ 
smd undertook to bring to the capital a sufficient 
niAiiber of these wonderful insects, which they per* 
fmrmed by secreting the eggs ojf the silk»worm in a 
hollow cane. These eggs were hatched by the heat 
of a dui^^hill; and thus these insects, which were at 
first fed with the leaves of the wild mulberry, soon 
spread over Europe, so that in aU considerable 
places extensive siU^ manufactories have been ever 
since established. The common mulberry tree bears 
very little fruit whOe young : it is larger and stronger 
than the white sort, and grows naturally in Persia^ 
whence it was imported. Althoij^h the leaves of 
this species are less tender than those of the white 
miulberry, the silk produced by the insects fed upon 
them is said to be of the best quality, and hence tihiev 
are often preferred in Spain and Portugal. The silk 
worms, also, prefer them, so that it is v^ dau^eroua 
to feed them with the leaves of the black mulberry, 
except in small quantities, after thev have been ac- 
customed to those of the white sort, because they 
often eat till they burst themselves. When these 
trees are intended to feed silk-worms, they should be 
kept in a low shrubby state of growth. If raised to 
produce fruit, they should be planted in grass orchards 
and pleasure grounds, that when the finest of the 
fruit drops, as it always does when ripe, it may re- 
ceive no injury, aiid can be picked up in a state fit 
for the table. 

Mulberries abound with a deep violet-coloured 
juice, which is excellent for allaying fever and re- 
moving thirst. It is, however, rather an addition to 
the dessert flian a medicinal fruit, though the bark 
and root of the tree afford a safe and - cooliiHl^ 
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aperient. In Devonsbire^ Ae juice of fhe ii|iest i 
blackest mulberries is mixed with fiill*bodied eydnr 
at the time of mixing and pressing, in sttch a qcmn?** 
tity as to render the flaronr perceptible. TUs de«» 
serves the particnlat attention of tile otiier ejd«r 
counties, for the mulberry juice, idien thus nixed 
with good strong cyder^ converts it into a kbid of 
wine, which is exceedingly grateful to most Engiish 
palates, and would therefore be very profitable to 
tile dealer^ especially as the first authorities assert 
that the compemid resembles the finest red wine^ 
and never loses the delicious flavour of the iaul« 
berry. The finit of this tree recommended itsdtf to 
tite antients long before its leaves were gathered fot 
tile food of tiie silk-worm ; but the titiaber of those 
trees which girow in our climates is not applicable to 
any domestic purpose; although ihe fostfc weed^ 
which is found in such abundance at Campeachy, and 
te imported from Jamaica, is a species of mulberry* 
The inhabitants of China and Japan make paper of 
the bark of their mulberry trees; and tiie natives of 
fte South Sea Islands manufacture theirs into a kind 
of cloth, which is, at first, fine and white, but is after- 
wards dyed red, and worn by their chiefs and othet 
principal persons. 



illed June wet 
jn wejfd or feed 



THE Saxons called June weyd-monat, hececast 
fiieir beasts did then wejfd or feed in the meadows. 



In JUNE 1819. 
1. — NICOM£DB. 

NicoMBDE was a pupil of St Pd;er, and was dis« 
covered to be a Christian by his burying Felicula^ a 
Kartyr, in a very honouiaUe manner. Hewasbeates 
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to deafli with leaden pliimmet8» on accovnt of bis la* 
ligicm, in the reign of Doiottiaii. 

♦8. 1868. — DR, W- HARVBY DIBD, 

Inuiioirtal for his discovery of the ciraUatiom ofOm 
Wood. The private character of this great man was 
io every respect worthy of his public reputaliim. 
Cheerfal^ candid, and upright^ he lived on t«mis 
of great harmony with his fineifcds and brother phy* 
sicians^ and exhibited no spirit of rivalry or hostility 
in his career. He spoke modestly of his own merits, 
and generally treat^ his controversial antagimists 
with temperate and civil langaage> often very di£^ 
ferent firom tbeir own. By a vote of the College of 
Physicians, his bust in marble was placed in their 
haU, vfith a suitable inscription, recording his dis- 
coveries. 

4. 1738. — KING 6BOKGB »I BORN. 
5. — SAINT BONIFACB. 

Boniface was a Saxon presbyter, bom in England, 
and at first called Winfrid. He was sent as a mis- 
sionary by Pope Gregory II into Germany, where he 
made so many converts, that he was distinguished by 
the title of the German Apostle. He was created 
Bishop of Mentz in the year 145. Boniface was one 
of the first priests of Ins day, and was also a great 
friend and admirer of the Venerable Bede. He was 
murdered in a barbarous maimer by the populace 
near Utrecht, while preaching the Christian religion. 

6. — ^TRINITY SUNDAY. 

Stephen, Bishop of Liege, first drew up an office 
in commemoration of the Holy Trinity, about the 
year 920; but the festival was not formally admitted 
into the Romish church till the fourteenth century^ 
under the pontificate of John XXII. 

*7. 1779. — BISHOP WARBURTON DIED. 

To be always lamenting the miseries of life, or 
always seeking after the pleasures of it, equally takes 
us off from the work of our salvation : and though I 
am extremely cautious what sect I follow in religion, 
yet any in philosophy will serve my turn, and honest 
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Saneho Pancha's in ad good as any; who^ on hfft re*- 
torn from an important commission, when asked by 
his master whether he should mark Ih^ day with a 
wUite or a black stone, replied, Faith, sir, if you will 
be ruled by me, with neither, but with g:ood brawn 
ofchre ! What this philosopher thought of Ms com^ 
mimion, I fliink of human life in general; good 
brown ochre is the complexion of it— See hiB 
'Letters/ 

10. — CORPUS CHIfciSfl. 

This festival, ' the body of Christ/ was appoiiHed 
in honour of the Eucharist, and always ffdls on thu 
Hinrsday after Trinity Sunday. It is calltd fte 
t^e Dim, or Corpus Cfaristi, and is onte of tiie most 
rematkable festivals of the Romish chuirch, beginning 
on Trinity Sunday, and ending on the Sunday fol-« 
lowing. The common mode of celebrating this fes- 
tival is by grand masses, and processions of the 
hrfy sacrament only ; but at Aix, in Provence^ a most 
extraordinary procession was first introduced by 
King Ren^, which continued till the year 1788 ot 
1789, and was renewed again in the year 180S.— Sed 
our last volume, p. 117, for a description of this cere* 
mony. 

11. — SAINT fiARNABAS. 

Our saint" s proper name was Joses; he Was d^ 
scended of the tribe of Levi, and bom at Cyprus. 
His parents being rich, had him educated at Jeru- 
salem, under the care of Gamaliel, a learned Jew; 
and, after his conversion, he preached the Gospel 
with Paul, in various countries, for fourteen yeai^* 
Barnabas suffered martyrdom at Salamis, in his nar 
tive island :— being shut up all night in the synagogue 
by some Jews, he was, the next morning, cruelly tor* 
tured, and afterwards stoned to death. The Epistle 
which he wrote is considered genuine, though not 
admitted into the canon of the church. 

17. — SAINT ALBAN. 

St. Alban, the first Christian martyr in this islatid, 
suffered ki 803. He was converted to Christianity 
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by Awiplwaliis> a priest of Caerleon in Mmmoutli* 
4sliii9> who, [flying from persecution, was hospitably 
eatertained by St. Alban, at V^ulam, in Hertford'-. 
abiie, now catW^ from him, St. Albans. Amphiahw 
being closely pursued, made his escape, dressed in 
St. Alban's clothes. This, however^ being soon 
fliSGOY«red, exposed St. Alban to the friiy of the 
Pi^gans; and our samt refrising to perfoim the sacri- 
fice to tbeir gods, was fast misevably tortured, and 
then foA U> deiih. 

S0«r.--T]iAKaLATiON o» EDWARD, King of the West 
Saxons. 
Edward, being barbarouriy murdered by his mo- 
ther-in-law, was first buried at Warham, without any 
solemnity; but, after three years, was carried by 
Duke Alif^rus to the minster of Shrewsbury, and 
there interred with great pomp. 

21. — ^LONGEST DAY. 

This daj M» i& Innidon, 16h. 34in, &$•, allowing 
9in* 163- &r refraction. 

*2l. 1818. — BATTLE op VITTOBIA. 
24. — ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, AND MIDSUMMER-DAY. 

This festival is first noticed by Maximus Tauri 
censis, who lived about the year 400. 

The custom observed in most Catholic countries, 
of making bonfires on the eve of St. John the Bap- 
tist,, is still preserved in Ireland, though somewhat on; 
the decline. An addition to it prevails here, however, 
never, we believe, seen abroad, that the children 
and cattle are made to pass through the fire ; grown 
people will a^ not nnfrequiently.da it v<^luntarUy : it 
i9 conmdered a certain preservative against disease 
or apcident. When the fire is dying away^ the old 
women assemble rounds and each takes away a 
buining stick to carry home with her^ which is to 
bring a blessing on the house, and is carefully pre- 
served till the next year. It is reckoned very dan- 
gerous to be exposed to the air e^ter sunset on this 
day, for the evil-ones are about, and are then endowed 
wiA particular power to harm anybody. At all times 
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it is thought hazardous to be near a wood at night, 

but the risk is never so great as on St. John's eye. 

(Plumptre's Residence in Ireland.) Consult also T.T. 
for 1814, p. 142; for 1817, p. 164; and our last 
volume, p. 139. 

29. — SAINT PBTBR. 

Peter's original name, Simon, was not abolished hy 
Christ, but that oi Cephas was added to it, which, in 
Syriac, the vulgar language of the Jews, signifies 
a stone or rock; hence the Greek 11 irpdc> and our 
Peter. The apostle's father was Jonsdi, probably a 
fisherman of Bethsaida. His brother An^ew, bein^ 
first converted, was said to be an instrument of 
Peter's conversion, John i, 40, 41. 

^fiittottomtcal ^ccttttencesi 

In JUNE 1819. 

Thr Sun enters Cancer at 59 m. after 7 in the morn- 
ing of the 22d of this monthi and he rises and sets^ 
dimng the same period, as in the following 

TABLE 
Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for every fifth Day. 

' June 1st, Sun rises 53 m. after 3. Sets 7 m. past 8 
6th, ---50 ---3-- 10--- 8 
11th, ---46 ---3-- 14--- 8 
leth, ---43 ---3-- 17--, 9 
UUty .--43 ---3-- 17--- 8 
36th, ,,-43 ---3-- 17 ---'a 

JEquation of Time. 
The following numbers must be subtracted from, 
or added to the time indicated by a good sun-dial^ in 
order to obtain the mean time corresponding to the 
time of obscfrvation. 

TABLE. m. ». 

Tuesday, June 1st, from the time by the dial subtract S iO 

Sunday, 6th, --153 

Friday, 11th, --^-------0 56 

Wednesday, 16th, add 5 

Monday, 21st, 110 

Saturday, 96th, 3 15 
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Phases of the Moan 

First Qaarter, 1st day, at 7 m. afser 4 morning. 
Full Mood, -8th, --30---8--- 
Last Quarter, 14th, - « 34 • - - 10 night. 
New Moon, - 32d, - * 1 ... 3 aftamoon» 
First Quarter, 30th, --38---6--- 

Moon's Passage over the first Meridian. 
The Moon will pass the meridian of the Royal 
Observatory at Uie following times, which will be 
convenient for observing her in that situation^ if th0 
weather prove favourable, viz. 

June 3d, at 24 m. after 7 in the eTening, 

3d, -7-..8--.- 

4th, -52---8---- 

5tb, - 41 - - - 9 - - - • 

6th, - 36 - - - 10 - - - - 

7th, -36--- 11---- 

13th, - 51 - - - 3 in the morning. 

13th, .46---4---- 

14th, .36-.-5-..- 

Phase of Venus. 

, .. ^ < Enlightened part ---.--.-- 8*93173 
Junelst jDarfpart - 3-068«7 

Eclipses of Jupiter^s Satellites. 

There will be one visible eclipse of Jupiter's first 
satellite on tibe 18th day of this month, and one of 
his second satellite on the 29th. The immersions 
will take place as follows : 

Immersions. 

1st Satellite, 18th day, at 42 m. after 1 morning. 
«d - - -29th, .-19-- 5--- 

Other Phenomena. 

Satnm will be in quadrature on the 22d of this 

months at half past 6 in the evening. Georgium 

Sidus will be in opposition at 15 m. after 11 in the 

i morning of the 14th. The Moon will be in conjunction 

with Antares at 14 m. after 5 in the evening of the 

, 7th ; with Satarn at 13 m. after 11 in the morning of ttie 

N 
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15th ; with Mars at 47 m. past 5 in the momiiig oftibe 
18th ; with fi inTauras at 48 m. after 7 in the ev^^jms 
of the 31st; and with Pcdlu^ at 2 m« after 8 in* th« 
morning of the 34th.' 

Oi^TiMB qn4 «V« Application. 

[Continaed from p. ISS.] 

The astronomical day, which is the interval be- 
hv^en triro eonsecni^ve passages of liie Swa over die 
s£uqe mcfrrdta^, ik, tin common language, ifiTtded into 
file two portions' of Aty and night; these, however, 
separately considered^ are not always ortiie same 
duration, but vary bofli in (iie same place at differ- 
ent times, and in didbrent regions of me globe at the 
same timeil T&ese variations depq))id upon astrono* 
mical principles, and shall naw be e^^plained. 

As the regular return of day and night results from 
the Earth's revolution on its axis; so tiie variation in 
these is occasioned by the mdiination of this axis to 
the plane of its orbit ; for in consequence of this in- 
clination, and the parallelism of the axis during the 
garth's amruccl re volutton, sometimes one pole and 
sometimes ihe other is more inclined to the Sun: By 
this means, the circle of iUfunination, which sepa- 
irat^s Hght from darkness, divides the parallels of la* 
^tude into two unequal parts, Q.t all seasons of tb0 
Xear, except when the Sun is in ttie flane of the 
equator, and at that time the days and nights are 
equal to each other in all parts of the Earth, while 
at all other times they are unequal, except at the 
equator, where this equality is always preserved. 
If we suppose a line to be drawn perpendicular to 
the plane of the Earth's orbit, the inclination of the 
aius to this Uiie will be equal to 23'' 28' ; and con- 
sequently, when tbe Sun is in either tropic, a ejffii^ 
of 23!* 28' in breadth round the corresponding pole 
will he completely eidighteoed, and the same space 
xound t|ie opposite pole as entirely involved in con« 
staxa darknesa. The da^rs aiid nightsj tberefore^^ art 
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equal te each olfcer at dto e^fttor only* wi gr^9r 
ally become more and more imequal^ a« Ae latitodi 
increases, tiU th^e ii butonb day ao^ me nighty oi^ 
more properly spa^ikbig, only <«eMnod of light and 
one of daiksess, in the coursb o» the year at th# 
poles. 

This day and nighty however, Hfe not of e^aid 
dnration, as we should be kd to sappo8e> hy rp? 
garding the position of these regions with respect 
to tiw Snn only; for yarions caMes combine to reit« 
der the day much longer thaii the nifeht A perso^ 
sttaated at Ihe pole ^oold see the Sun revolring 
roottd him parallel to the horison; hence |us upper 
bmb would first re-appear above that circle, and 
seireral revolutions would De completed before hto 
centre eduld be seen, which is ttie time^ astlK>ilomtr 
eidly consideted, that would separate the t&ight fh»m 
the day. But as the smallest visible portion of the 
solar disc is suflcient to cause day, this begins s^ 
veral diurnal revolutions before his centre appears lA 
the horiaon. Refraction, which makes all the hear 
venly bodies appear more elevated thiin they really 
are, also increases this effect^ and so much we more 
as it is greater ih these cold regioiis where die den- 
sity of die air is so much incteasedby ttie diibinutimi 
of temperature. This is lilsd confirmed by observa^* 
tiob ; for tile Dutchmen who were obliged td winter 
in Nova Zembla, in ISO?, saw the Sun rise may 
days before ttiey expected Ins re-appeafance, and 
long before he could have beoi seen, if it had not 
been^at the refraction was so much augmented by 
the idirease of tiie cold. 

The revolution of the. l^arth about the Sun joined 
to the obliquity of its axis produces the regdar suc- 
cession of the seasons ; whicji flow from the combin« 
ed influence of the varyihg length of flie day, and the 
different inclinations with which the solar rays fdll 
upon the ^brface of the Einrth. When the Stm crdssto 
the equator in his progress frmn south to north, ^nd 
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describes that part of the ecliptic which is comprised 
between^ this circle and the tropic of Cancer^ it is 
spring with respect to the northern hemisphere^ but 
autumn in the opposite half of the globe. During 
his passage from this tropic to the equator, it is 
summer in the northern and winter in tixe southern 
hemispheres. But as he now enters again into the 
opposite hemisphere, their spring and our autumn 
commence ; and these are succeeded by summer in 
fhe former case and winter in the latter, which com* 
pletes the regular gradation. 

It will, therefore, readily be perceived from the 
preceding observations, tiiat the duration of light 
at any place must principally depend upon its situa<» 
Hon and the elevation of the Sun; or, in more astro*^ 
nomical language, upon the latitude of the place 
and the Sun's declination. When these two are 
known, it will be easy to find the duration of day 
and night at any given place. If three visual rays 
be supposed to be drawn from the observer, one to hie 
zenith, another to the body at the instant its centre ap- 
pears in the horizon, and a third to the pole, they 
will form a spherical triangle, the three sides of which 
axe known: viz. the distance from the pole to the ze- 
nith^ which may be denoted by D ; the polar dis- 
tance of the body, which may be represented by 
A ; and the zenith distance Z of the body, which is 
equal to 90'' + refraction — parallax. With tiiese 
data, the horary angle H, which is subtended by the 
side Z, may be calculated. For the more readily 
finding of this angle^ writers on spherical trigonome- 
try have investigated tiiis formula, viz. 

«n.iH= /(«i°-i(Z+A-D>in.KZ.fD-A)y^ 
* V^ \ sm.Asm.D /. 

The angle H, when reduced into time, gives the 
duration between the instant of the body's rising and 
that of its passage over the meridian. This is also 
jequal to Imlf tiie time which it remains above the 
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horizon, nut on this aoeoont ihe arc H is deaomi* 
Baled, in astronomical laagilag*, the semi-dimmal 

Hciioe by aufafBtitiitiiV the yahies of Z, A, and D 
m this fomrala^ we shall obtain the Yaloe of H, fof 
the time and place corresponding to the vahies that 
are snbstitnted, and ccmseqaently the diirati(m of the 
solar day for iS^dX time and place becomes immedi- 
ately known. The arc thus calculated will also 
answer for any of the otiher heayenly bodies. 

To exemplUy the use of this fonvlula/ and eluci- 
date the mode of eompatation it requires, that the 
javenile reader may U^ltt no loss xA its application, 
we shall select the 22a of Jane as an example, and 
find the length of that day at London. The latitude 
of London being nearly SI"" 31^ we shaH haveD =: 
88* 2d'; flie &m/s decHnation On that day is 2SP 2», 
and hence his polar distance = 6SP 32^, while his dis* 
tantfe from the zenift Z = 90° + SS* Iff' — 9" =90*» 
9Sf T. Hien^ by substituting these quantities in the 
prec<^ing forftiula, we shall have 

— . y/ "n590l8^4^^X »in31o 1 5^ 3^' \ 
■" V^ \ lin eeosyxsinSSO 29/ / * 

fliis^ converted into logarithms, gives 

•in 4s:i \ (9-9344.288 + 97U9880)— (9-9625076+9-7939907) |. 
= \ (19-6i94168— 19'75649gS) ; 

hence * ^ 

sin 4H= 99464592; 
and therefore H = 62^ 8'x 2 = 124* 16', 
which is the semi-diurnal arc for the time and placo 
required ; and consequently we have the correspond- 
ing length of the day equal to 

124n6;K2_„, ^.. 
jg =16h. 84^ m. 

If half this time be subtracted from 12 h., it will give 
the time of the Son's rising on that day, which reject- 

N2 
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ing the seconds, is 43 m. after 3 ; while this half itself 
will denote the time of his setting, which is therefore 
at 17 m. past 8. If we take the shortest day at tbe 
same place as another example, and rcgect the se* 
conds for the sake of abridging Uie calculation, w^e 
shall have,. 

UnJHssV ^ «mll3028'X8ia380 29' / 



'n/i 



iin820 46'X8m70 47' 



8inU3<>28'XMn38029' 

by expressing this in logarithms, we have, 

sin JH=4^ (9-9965299+9-1317064)— (9-962&OT6+9-7939907) } 
=J(19«1«82363— W7664983) ; 

and therefore 

sin i H=9'6858690, and H=S90 I'x 2=580 2' ; 

which converted into time, gives 7U« 44 m. forthfe 
length of the shortest day in flie latitude of London* 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that by subtracting- 
tiie length of the day from 24 h., we shall obtain thd 
corresponding night. The shortest night, for in* 
stance, at London, will be 24 h. — 16 b. 34|m. = 
7 h. 25i- m. ; and the longest equal 24 h. — 7 h. 44 m. 
= 16h.l6m. 

When we have a table of semi-diurnal arcs already 
calculated, it is only necessary to enter this table with 
tbe latitude of the place and the declination of the 
heavenly body as arguments, and we immediately 
obtain half the time which, that body is above the 
horizon on that day; which subtracted from 12h. when 
it is for the Sun, gives the time of his rising, while 
tbe number itself expresses the time of his setting. 
But if it be a planet, this time must be subtracted 
from the hour of its southing, or passing the meri- 
dian. Thus, if it were required to ascertain the time 
of Jupiter's rising at London on the 25th of this 
month, we have, in the Nautical Almanac, his de- 
clination equal to 16^ 23' S., and the time of his 
passing the meridian is a2m. after $ ia the laorningj, 
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and the latitadeof the place 51^ 30' nearly; then en- 
tering the table with these, we find the semi-dinmal 
arc equal to4h. 37 m. Therefore, to find the true 
time of Jupiter's rising and setting, we have 

h. m, h. m. 

Time of southing ---5 32 5 32 

Semi-diurnal arc - subtract 4 37 - - - - add 4 37 

Time of rising - ---0 55 -- Setting 10 9 

And the time of his whole duration above the hori- 
zon on that day is 9 h. 14 m. 

[To be continnM.] 

CJe JBtaturalisfg Biar? 

ibr JUNE 1819. 
No gradual bloom is wanting, from the bud, 
First born of spring, to summer's musky tribes ; 
Nor Hyacinths of purest virgin white. 
Low-bent and blushing inward, nor Jonquils 
Of potent fragrance, nor Narcissus fair. 
As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 
Nor broad Carnations, nor gay spotted Pinks ; 
Nor showered from every bush, the damask Rose, 
Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 
Witb hues on hues, expression cannot paint 
The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom. 

THOVSOir. 

Innumerable herbs and flowers now embellish 
oar gardens, gratify our sense of smell, and purify and 
renovate the atmosphere. The fields of clover (tri- 
foUum pratense), which are now in blossom; produce 
a delightful fragrance. Of this plant there are two 
varieties, the white and Ihe purple ; from the latter^ 
the bees extract much honey. The bean blossoms 
also shed a still more exquisite odour. The elder, 
now in flower, diffuses its Frontiniac scent to the 
air, which it likewise imparts to wine made in imi- 
tation of that from the grapes growing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of that name in France. The 
sweet-scented vernal grass (anthoxanthum odora- 
turn), which is the cause of the veiy delightfiil 
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scent of hay, flowers in this month, and diffuses it£» 
fragrance fhrotigliout the coantrjr. In the field, i» 
the stack, in the horse-rack, or in the cow-crib, 
sweet ha^ is one of the most agreeable of perfumes. 

About the beginning of this month, the pimpernel 
{anagallis arvenm), thyme (^thymus serpyllum), Hxg 
bitter sweet nightshade (solanum dulcamara), white 
bryony, the dog-rose (rosa canina), and the poppy 
(papaver semTitferum), have their flowers fulf blown. 
The poppy (says Cowley) is scattered over the fields^ 
of com, that all the needs of man may be easily^ 
satisfied, and that bread and sleep may be found 
together. See some beautiful lines on tibis subject 
inT.T.foa-1816,p.l80. 

Among the insects wMch appear in this month, ' 
one of the inmost' interesting is, in its perfect state, 
the angler's may-fly (ephemera tmlg€ita), winch ap- 
pe^ about the 4th, and continues nearly a fort- 
night. It emerges from the water, where it passes 
its aurelia state, about six in the evening, a^d dies 
about eleven at ^ght. There are also the grass^ 
hopper (gryllns), flie golden-green beetle (scarab€eus 
auratus), various kinds of flies; the i||ckoo-spit 
insect (cicada spufaiaria}, and the stag-beetle (htca" 
nus eenms). The several species of the gad-fly 
(jBBstfiis bc^ — equi — and ovis), the ox, horse, and 
sbieep gad-fly, make their appearance in this months 

The fern-owl may be seen, in the evening, among 
the branches of oaks, in pursuit of its favourite re- 
past, the fem-chaffer (scarabiBus solstitialis). 

The several kinds of com come into ear and flower 
during thiS' month, as well as most of the numerous 
species of gr cusses. See our last volume, p. 206, for 
an account of the various kinds of wheat} and p. 150 
for a description of the grasses. 

Gooseberries, currants, and strawberries, now be- 
gui to ripen. The hay harvest commences about the 
end of the month, in the southern and midland parts 
of the kingdoQ^ About tJbis tim^j^ al^o, birds cease 
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their notes. No birds are heard after the end of 
June^ except the stone curlew (charadrius cedic- 
nemus) whistling late at night; the yellow hanuner, 
goldfinch^ and golden-crested wren, now and then 
chirping. The cuckoo's note also ceases. 

^ The good fanner now follows up his weeding 
with diligence. The charlock (sinapis qrvensis) ex- 
hibits its yellow flowers among the com, and, if 
it be suffered to spread, sometimes shows an ex- 
panse of yellow instead of green. A similar usur- 
pation of blue sometimes takes place when the 
bugloss (anchma sefnpervirensj , called in some coun- 
try places, cat's-tail, is suffered to increase, and a 
scarlet one from the poppy: ironweed is less conspi- 
cuous, but the thisfles now shoot fast, and, if not cut 
down in time, the winged seeds will in autumn fly 
all over the country. A Yorkshire thistle may per- 
haps wing its way into Middlesex. The cockle 
shows its beautiful red flowers among the com, but 
is a pernicious weed, and spoils tiiie sample when 

exhibited -in i}u» mavlrAt A. II ^Waoa Aj^j^AtMPm^eo^ Are 

a disgrace and beggary to the farmer and to the 
country. The yellow rattle is a great nuisance in 
the pasture and mowing fields, but it is a weed which 
is easily pulled up by the roots. 

A sheepwashing is a most rural and pleasing sight. 
The wash-pit, or wash-brook, is prepared, perhaps^ 
by the banks on each side of a brook being de- 
fended by brick-work, or by planks, and a dam is 
made of earth, or cldy, or the water is kept up by 
gates or boards. A large fold is made with hurdles 
by the side, and a smaller one, or pen, within it 
close to the pit. Here the sheep are brought in, by 
a pen-full at a time, from whence they are thrown 
into the pit, and kept in by a rope across the oppo- 
site end to the dam. Within the rope stands the 
washer, who rabs each in his turn, and, when done, 
puts it under flie rope, from whence it swims to a 
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gradHally shelving place^ till it feels the bottom UriUl 
its legs, when, wiSi its coat fially charged witb water, 
it geto slowly out, dripping as it goes, till it has 
sofficiently recoTered itself to shake tiie water off; 
it then joins its bleating comrades in tibe field. Hie 
washer is paid, peiiiaps, eighteen-peiice a score 
for the washing, out of ivhich he pays two-pence 
a score to the owner of the pit and close, if it be 
a Mred one. He may wash from one to two thou- 
sand in a season. The wool collected from the 
pit afterwards is a good perquisite. The water 
which runs from a sheep-wash is very deittractiT^ 
tofish. 

Refulgent Summer now his hot domain 

Hath carried to the tropic, and begins 

His backward juvirney. Now beneath the son 

Mellowing their fleeces for th' impending shearsi 

The woolly people in full clothing sweat; 

When the smooth current of a limpid brook 

The shepherd seeks, and, plmiging in its waved 

The frighted innocents, their whitening robei^ 

In the clear stream grow pure. EmerftinE hence* 
On litterea siiaw me uit:aTiiig nucKsrecime 

Till glowing heat shall dry, and breathing dews^ 

Perspiring soft, again through all the fleece 

Diffuse their oily fatness* Then the swain ^ 

Prepares th' elastic shears, and gently down 

The patient creature lays ; divesting soon 

Its lightened limbs of their encumbering load. 

The following plants are generally seen in flower 
about the end of June : goat's beard ftrag^ipogon 
pratensejy deadly nightshade (atrppa helladomaj^ 
meadoyr-sweet ^j;pir<eatf?marta),uie day-lily (%ewheT 
roca//25J?at;a>!, the jasmine fjasminum officinaW , and 
the holy-oak (alcea rosea) . The laurels and other 
evergreens now make their fresh shoots^ while the ol4 
leaves turn yellow and fall off. 

Tlic rose is one of the greatest ornaments of our 
garden in this months yet like the rest of its sister 
tribe> and that beauty of which it is so often meur 
tioned as an emblem^ quickly hastens to decay. 
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l^eMosaRosB. 

. [From the German.] 

The aneel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneatn a rose-tree sleeping lay, 
Hiat Spirit— to whose charge is givea 
To bathe young buds in dews from heayep^ 
Awaking from nis light repose, 
The Angel whispered to the Rose : 
* O fondest ohjec( of my care, 
SNfll fairest found where all are <air, 
F<Nr the sweet sha^fe thou'st givei^ to vai^ 
Aflk what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee/ 
'Then/ said the Rose, with deepened glow, 
^ On me another grace bestow/ 
The Spirit paused, in silent thought, 
What grace was there that flowec had not ! 
^was but a memenV-o'er the Rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws. 
And, robed in nature^ simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that Rose exceed ? * 

Mackerel (scomber, scomberj are taken in great 
abunaance in this month. Such is sometimes the 
profusion of thid fish, that a single boat has been 
kno\ro to take 120,000, and ttie price on the spot^^ 
to those who. purchase them for sale, is half a guinea 
per thousand. After having travelled many miles, 
and gone throtigh many hands, they are sold, at in- 
land places^ at from eighteen-pence to three-pence 
each. 

ilie maritime plants which flower this month, are, 
fh,e sea-barley (hordeum maritimum), sulphur-wort 
fpufie^mm officinale), and loose sedge (carex dis" 
tans), in salt marshes; the sea-plantain fp/anto^o 
marijtimaj, among rocks on the s^a-coast; the slender- 
leaved buffonia (buffonia tenuifoliaj, ,and the tas- 
sel pond weed fruppia maritima), in salt water 
ditches. To these may be added, the common al- 
kanet (anchusa qfficinalis), the narrow-leaved pep- 
perwort (lepidum ruderale), and the Roman netde 
(urtica pilulifera), in sea wastes ; the black salt- 
l^ort (glow maritimaj, on muddy shores; the sea- 
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chickweed C^renaria peploides), and the common 
sea-rocket {bunias cakilej ^ on sandy shores; and the 
perfoliate cabbage (Inrfissica orientalisj among mari- 
time rocks. 

The trees now make their second or midsummer 
shoots, the younger and lighter shades of which form, 
a variety and contrast to the darker colours of the 
first shoots. 

The innumerable species of insects that are called 
into life by the heat in this months afford a never 
failing source of amusement and instruction to the 
admirer of Nature's minutest works« Many of these 
are only discoverable by the microscope, and are 
eminentty worthy of our observation. They who 
possess this amusing. instrument may easily perform 
with it a variety of pleasing experiments ; among 
others^ the following : — 

Leave some vinegar exposed^ in a saucer, for ti 
few days, to the open air; then place a drop of i^ 
by means of a clean pen, or camel's hair brush, on 
the transparent object-plate of the microscope ; and 
if the object-plate be properly illuminated from be- 
low, you will observe in ^s drop of liquor animala. 
resembling small eels, which are in continual mo« 
tion. 

If you slightly bruise some pepper corns, and in- 
fuse them in water for a few days, and then expose 
a drop of it to the microscope, a number of animals 
of a different kind will be visible. These are of ali 
oblong shape, and, like the others, in continual mo- ' 
tion, going backwards and forwards in all directions, 
turning aside when tihey meet each other, or when 
their passage is stopped by sOme obstacle. In other 
infusions, as in that of new hay, differently shaped 
animalcula will be found. When the drop in wmcb 
they swim, and which to them is like a pond, be- 
comes diminished by evaporation, they gradually 
retire towards the middle, where they accumulate, 
and at length perish when -entirely deprived of 
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moifi^iBre. Previously to this they appear in great 
distress^ writhe their bodies, and endeavour to escape 
from Ibat state of uneasiness which ibey evi- 
dently feel. If the smallest quantity or drop of 
sulphuric acid be put into a drop of the infusioiiW 
which swarms Mrith these insects, they immediately 
throw themselves on their backs, and expire ; some- 
times losing their skin, wMch bursts, and sufferal 
small particles of air to escape. 

Those who wish to observe the circulation of th^ 
blood, by means of the microscope, may readily 
obtain the desired satisfaction. The objects em* 
ployed chiefly for this purpose are the delicate 
transparent members which unite the toes of the frog^ 
and tibe tail of the tadpole. If this member be ex- 
tended, and fixed on a piece of glass illuminated 
below, the motion of the blood in ttte vessels will 
be distinctly visible ; the appearance resembles a 
number of small islands with a rapid current flowing 
between them. Take a small tadpole, and,: having 
wrapped its body in a piece of moist cloth, place 
its tail on the object-plate of the microscope, and 
enlighten it below, and you will see very distinctly 
the circulation of the blood, which in some of the 
vessels proceeds by a kind of imdulations, and in 
oih^s with an uniform motion. The former are 
thought to be the arteries in which the blood moves, 
in consequence of the alternate pulsation of the 
heart; the latter are said to be the veins. The 
circulation of the blood may be seen also in the legs 
and tails of shrimps. The transparent legs of small 
spiders, and those of bugs, wUl also afford the 
means of observing the circulation of the blood. 
The latter are said, by Mr. Baker, to exhibit an 
extraordinary vibration of the vessels, which he 
never saw any where else. Very small fish are 
good objects for this purpose : but the most curious 
of all spectacles of this kind, is that exhibited by 
the mesteqt^ of a living frog, applied iu particular 

O 
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isi the nbhff iiwro9<N>p0* Accoi^^ng to Mr. B$kew, 
who sftw the factt^di be cksciib^, it ia impossible 
to QxpiesS the ^ff^deifid BG&ae Which presented it- 
&i£ to his ofosert^tiofi. ' We saw/ he says, ^ at the 
S9IIIC ikLbioeiit, tibie bloods y^ldck fiOWM in a ]^ro- 
digioQs number of vt&E^els, moying m soixie to 0n^ 
side^ and in osiers to the oppol^te ^de. Several of 
theste miiliite veis^sels w'^rare magi^ed sd. ^ to ti^ear 
Un inch in diameter, and the globnled of blood se<^med 
aimo'st as large w sn^ grains of p^per, whjte in 
soJtne Yessds thejr could pass otfLy one by olie, and 
were obligM to than^ theiir fiffiie info that of im 
oUon^ Iqpbetoid before tftey coidd pl^s/. 

ifaai^ Aonabt thnt Ifae blood is formed of sinaU 
particles, hoe may eailily .obtain an ocular deinda-* 
i^bration of the Object Wi A <he tip of a fii^^ p^ixk, 
or caflofers hah* brasl>, take a ^all drop off bloodi 
jnst di^wn frem the body, and i^pread it as 41^ as 
possiblib over a piece of talc, to which ^pjrfy one 
of the most powerM nmgmfiers, and fl^ globules 
will be drstindiy seen. By this site^^e mbtiiod it 
has been fomnd tiiat the red globules of the. human- 
Mbod dale, each composed of six sn&aller g^obules^ 
united tdgether, and that, #heii disunifed by aietjt 
cauise, tb^ '3to6 no Tta^r ted. TUise ^obu]^ are 
so exc6e<mig^ tninute, that their diameter is oelky 
sdiout the IMOth pient of an mdi, so tii4t a (^here 
of one-tesMi 6f an indi in diaiiieter would contaiii 
4,096,000, or m6Jre Aan four mflMons of thism. 

To proceed to the skin, its poMs, and setie^. if 
you take off a sORed) jmce of the. epMeitoSs^ dr schif* 
skin, of the h»nd, by meahs of a sharp razor, and 
l^lace it on the object- plate of the microscope, you 
will see it covered with a mtdtit^de of small scal6s 
so exceedingly minu!te> fliat, according to Leenwen^ 
hoek, a grain of sand would coyer 200 of them; 
These sodes are arranged like those <m the iMsyck 
of fishes, or like the tiles of a houses each, in piurt^ 
covering the o^c^. If tbe form of these Utfle scales 
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be to be ascertained^ scrape Hae dkin wiA a pen^ 
knife, and pat the dust thus obtained into a 4n>{i of 
water, aD4 it will 4ftek seen tfiat Aese scal^, tttiadl 
as diey axp, hav«, in general, five planes, and t&at 
each cooisists of several stcata. Undefrnesi^ titose 
scales are the p/ores of the epid^fv^, wlnc)i yiiUffik 
tte fonner are cemqved uaf be distinctly seen^ ap» 
paf^qtly like small holes pserced with an exceeSu 
iagiy fine needle, in tl^ length of an mdtt' 1SU$ 
have been counted, so that, 19 a surface equi^ to 
a squaie inch, Aere are lf,400 ; and aa there are 
144 inches in a square foot, Ae i^unbct of nbres in 
a squi^ £oiOt of surface would be more uan two 
aiiUions; and as the furface of the human bodjr is 
reckoned at 14 foet, the niunber of {lores in its iSui^ 
ieu:/^, ittirough which there is a perpetual perspiralioti 
gflQng on, must be more than S8 miffiouS. Bach cff 
theae poves, indeed, coictesponds in the skin to an 
excipetpry tube, the edge of whi^^ is lined wittt i&e 
e]ttdeip^. When the ^idermis has been detachell 
mm Ike skin, these internal prolongations of AID 
epidermis may be observed in the same manner as 
we see in the reverse of a piece of paper pierce^ 
with' a tdunt needle. Tbe pores of tile skin are 
moiepaiticularly remarkable m the hands and fe^. 
For if we wash the hands w^ wiA soap and watei[^ 
and then look at' Ae several parts with a mam^ef^ 
we Ediall observe a muMatebd^ of farrows^ t^in^een 
which the pores are situated. 

91m hairs of animals, seen through a*'mierpscope> 
appear to be organized bodies : they are coinpo^^d 
of long, slender, hollow tubes: some seem to be 
come^sed of sever^ isnpfiU i^s^rs, ispv^r^d wjlh a 
CQi^ivioa|)aii; 9f^i^rs> ^se hoUfiw ttUlPWIOQ^- ^be 
bristil^ft of a cat> 9^J|iis)^, wfieft mt tf^mvs^tuif, 
exhibit the appearance pC ^ «[|edi^gftiy part mtoh 
occupies the middle^ Ueo Ae |4th in the twig of Ae 
elder-tree, lliose of Ae hedgehog contajif^ a kind ^f 
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real marrow, whieh is whitish, and formed of radii 
meeting in a centre. 

The eyes of insects have afforded much room for 
microscopic observation. The greater part of in- 
sects have not moveable eyes, which they can cover 
with eyelids at pleasure. In these, the eyes are im- 
moveable, and, as they are deprived of a covering 
to defend them from injuries, nature has supplied 
this deficiency, by forming them of a kind of corne- 
ous substance, proper for resisting the shocks to 
which they might be exposed. But it is not in ihis^ 
that the great singularity of the eyes of insects con- 
sists. Sy the microscope, we &id these eyes ar» 
themselves divided into a prodigious multitude of 
others much smaller. Some flies are said to have se- 
veral thousand eyes. In all the different species 
<(hey are disposed in a different^manner. The dragon 
fly, besides the two hemispherical excrescences on 
the sides, which are visible to the naked eye, has 
between these two other eminences, the .upper and 
convex surface of which is furnished with a multi- 
tude of eyes. The same insect has three also in 
front, in the form of an obtuse «and rounded cone. It 
is an agreeable spectacle, says Leeuwenhoek, to 
examine this multitude of eyes in insects ; for, if the 
observer be in a proper position, the surrounding ob- 
jects appear painted on these spherical eminences; 
and, by means of the microscope, they are seen mul- 
tiplied, almost as many times as there are eyes, and 
in such a distinct manner^ as can never be attained 
by art". 

As companions to Sir Thomas Overlniry's charac- 
ter of a fair nUlkmaid, given at p. 137, the reader 
may take the following beautiful song, and the fair 
milkmaid's answer thereto : — 

* CoDtinaed at the end of next month's Diarjr : see also our last 
volume, p. 154, 
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3%e Shepbeed*s 8oif«. 

Come Im with me, and be my loy^. 
And we will all the pleasures prove. 
That vallie^y groves^ or hills, or field. 
Or woods, and steepy moi^ntains yield. 

Where we will sit upon the ropks. 
And see the shepherds feed oiir ilocks, 
1^ shallow rivers, to whose ialU 
Aielodioat birds »ing madrij^als. 

. Apd I will make thee l^eds f|f rpse^, 
And then a thoasand fragrant posies, 
A (cap of flowers, and a nrtle, ' 
Embroidered all wkb leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool. 
Which from oiir pretty Inmbs we pull ; 
Slippers, lined choicely for the cold, 
Wiui buckle of tlw parest gold. 

A belt pf $tr^w^ and ivy buds. 
With coral clasps,' and amber studs; 
Aiid if tbesp plieasures may thee move, 
Come live witp ^e, and be my love. 
Thy silver dishes for thy ifie^t, 
A^ precious ^s the gods do eat, 
isiiail on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for t^ and me. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 

Fqr tby4elight ench Alay mori^iog; 

If these ddigots thy mind may mib^, 

Then live with me, and be my love. maalow. 

The Milk-vaid's Answer, 

If all the world and love were yoi|nf, 
And truth in every shepberd^s tongqe* 
These pretty pleasures might me move, 
To live widi thee, and be thy love. 

But time driyes flocks from field to fold, 
Wfaep rivers rage, and rocks grow cold. 
Then PAiTovi^/becometh dumb, 
VVfid Age complains of care to C(^m/e. 

fhe flovf ers do fade, and wanton feUf 
b wayward winter reckoning yields^ 
A hofiey tongue, a heart of gall, 
I| fancy's spring,' but sorrow's falL 
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Thy gownsy thy shoes, thy beds of roses^ 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten^ 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw, and ivy buds, 
Thy coral clasps, and amber studs, 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 
Why should we talk of dainties then, 
' Of better meat thau's fit for men ? 
These are but vain ; that's only good 
Wliich God hath blessed, and sent for food. 
But could youth last, and love stil breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need; 
Then ^ose delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. mablo#. 

Tour doong carrie out to comfort your fedd, 
And bring home suchfewel as your woods yeeld ; 
Mow downeyour medowes, which do lie lowe. 
And tender herhe seeds this monethyou mmt tow» 

"Take drinke to content thee, 

If thirst doe torment thee. 

fSit itimpU siteepe, for Hitviiutntii cwtt^ 
JBotn pui^ta %im l^ome mti Umbt antt txiool 'y 

15ttt 0oine too g^reeVp malteno 0]?«re 
f&^ti ftli ens fleece at once to pun*. 

DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

[Continued from p. 140.] 

Nectarine Tree (amygdalus persica). — Bota^ 
nists allow this to be only a variety of the peach tree. 
It qertainly is not easy for a common eye to distinguish 
between the two trees when they are not in a state of 
fructification^ nor will the differences then observable 
authorize us to pronounce them specifically separate. 
The nectarine is generally a lower tree than the 
peach; the trunk aad branches are> however^ larger^ 
besides being covered with a lighter bark. The 
twigs are tenderer and inclinhlg to red. The flowers 
are smaller and of a darker red colour. These dif- 
Cerences, however^ are often trifling, and by no means 
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constant. The grand distinction is certainly in the 
fruity which is smaller and rounder, with a firmer 
pulp and^a smoother skin. It derives its classical 
name frotii the rich, racy, and nectareous flavour of 
its juice, which, in its highest perfection, renders it 
the most delicious of all European fruits, and, per- 
haps, surpasses that of the boasted products of hotter 
clmies. The best sorts of nectarine are those called 
the Newington and the Roman. The first is a fine 
large fruit, of a beautiful red colour towards the sun, 
and of a bright yellow towards the wall ; the juice is 
very rich; the puTp adheres closely to the stone, 
wliere it is very red ; and the fruit ripens at the end 
of August or beginning of September. The Roman 
red nectarine has a deep red or purple colour 
towards the sun, but next the wall has a yellowish 
cast ; the pulp is firm, adheres closely to the stone, 
and ripens in September. It requires a very close 
attention to distinguish the trees which bear the dif- 
ferent varieties of this exquisite fruit. The same 
sort of trees, planted in different soils and situations, 
often alter their fruit so much as to deceive the best 
judges. — See 

Peach Tree (amygdalm persica). — ^This, in its 
natural state, is a small tree, wiih spreading branches. 
It grows rapidly, but is not a long liver, l^'here are 
many varieties of the fruit for which the peach tree 
is principally cultivated; but the trees tiiemselves 
are valuable in another respect, for there are few 
that are more ornamental for plantations, shrub- 
beries, and wilderness quarters, especially when 
placed in view of the mansion house, and in shel- 
tered situations, where they will display their beauti- 
ful blossoms about the beginning of April, when 
flowers, especially upon trees, are peculiarly valuable. 
The variety with double flowers is the most elegant of 
all the ornamental trees ; at least, with the exception 
of the almond tree, it is the most beautiful flowering 
tree that will live in the open air of our variable cli- 
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mate. Its blossoma appear about three weeks later 
than those of the common peachy and are generally 
fdllowed by some fruit, which it must be eonfessed is 
not of any yeihie, except wl^ere the pees have been 
trained against sunny walls. 

The most valuable kind3 of peach trees are tl^ 
following i—Tlie early piirple peacb> thie fruit of 
which is If^rge, round, and externally pf a fii^e rejl 
colour; the flesh is white, but very red at flie stone. 
It is particid^y esteemed for being ftilj of a rich 
vinous-flavoured juipe. Tb^ next sort we shall no- 
tice is the large or Frencji xpignon (yrossemianonnej, 
fhe frqit of vmich is rather egg-shaped^ omy often 
swelling pn one sidp. It has a fine extern^ coloiir, 
9 9ug$^ry juice, ^qd a very small stone. A3 it ripeii^ 
i;n the middle of August, and separates from the 
fHlbde^ it is allowed to be one of ^e finest peache^. 
^e best method of treating this tree is to bud it intp 
somc^ old healthy apricot, planted in a sputh east as- 
pect, and to cut away the apricot when t)ie bud^ 
have taken and produced shoots. The belle chiv' 
reuse is an excellent bearer; tiie fruit i^ red, the 
flesh wbite> but r^d at the Mone, from which it se- 
parates: it is very full of a rich sugary juice, an^ 
ripens at the end of August. The Vkancellor has ^ 
white melting flesh, which separates from the stone, 
where it is of a fine red colour; the skin is thin anq 
the juice very rich: it ripens about the end of 
August, and should be budded on an apricot like tbQ 
mignon, as it thrives better under that tre^.tQient thai^ 
upon common stocks. These are the sorts mo/s^ 
worthy of cioltivatiop ; though in very warm situajtipn/i 
flie CafAani^e peach should be introduced^ as it is an 
excellent fruit in hot summers. 

An eminent gardener describes a good peach as fol- 
lows : the flesh should be firm, the skin thin, next the 
sun of a bright red colour, and of a yellowish cast 
next the wall ; the pulp should be very thick, yel- 
lowish, and full of high-flavouried juice. This fruit 
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is Inown to be gratefiil and wholesome, seldom dis- 
agreeing with a healthy stomach, except when eaten 
to excess. The flowers are used for medicinal poT' 
poses; they have an agreeable weak smell and a 
bitterish taste; they are made into a syrup, which is 
given as an opening medicine to children, princi- 
paDy to destroy worms. Care, however, should be 
taken not to confound the flowers of those peach 
trees which have been grafted on the plum, with 
those raised from almond stocks. The former are 
more decidedly cathartic, and the latter lose all their 
aperient qualities by being grafted on the almond 
tree, which is a species of the same genus asihe 
peach. It is true the almond tree in England pro- 
duces no fruit of any consequence ; yet it is not only 
valuable for the above purpose, but also as an orna- 
mental tree in clumps and shrubberies, where it ex- 
hibits its delicate red-purple bloom in the month of 
March, when few other trees have either leaves or 
flowers. An almond tree thus covered with blossoms 
is one of the most elegant objects in nature. 



THIS word is derived from the Latin Julius, the 
surname of C. Csesar, the dictator, who was bom in 
it. Mark Anthony first gave to this month the name 
of July, which was before called Quintilis, as being 
the^fiffii month in the year, in the old Roman ca- 
lendar established by Romulus. July was called by 
the Saxons heu-monaty or hey-monat, because therein 
they usually mowed, and made their hay-harvest. 

In JULY 1819. 
*1. 1818. — SIR THOMAS^BBRNARD DIED, 

Well known for his zealous labours and writings in 
behalf of public charities, and other useful institu- 
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iioBs ; as well as for his conduct t>f ike Society ifor 
Bettering theCondition and Increasing the Comforts of 
tbePooTy the Reports of which he published annually. 

S. — VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 

Itis festival was first instituted by Pope Urbaii 
yi, in commemoration of that remarkable journey 
which the Mother of a\ir Lord took into the moun- 
tains of Judaea, in order to visit the mother of St. 
John the Baptist. It was afterwards confirmed^, not 
only by a decree of Pope Bonifa^ce IX, b^t by tb^ 
council of Basil, in 1441. . 

3. — DOG-DAYS BBGIlf. 

These are a certain aumber of days l^elpr^ an4 ^t(»r 
tbe heliacal rL|(ing of C^mcnia, Qr th^ (WsT^^MMTi in 
the morning. The dogrdf^y^ Vfi PHt 9^qc(^sii Almfir 
napks occupy the tu^^ ftrpfp July 3d to jLUg^st l^til^; 
the name beii^g £^ppiied now, ^s it w^ fonps^rly, U^ 
ti\e hottest tinae of the y^^ar. 

4.-r-TRANSLATION OP ST. MARTIN. 

This day was appointed to commemorate the re- 
moval or translaJ^ of @lt. Martin's body from one 
tomb to another muc|i mora ^Q^le and ms^nificent ; 
an honour conferre4 upop the deceased saint by 
Perpetuus, one of his successors in tbfi^ee of Tojurs. 
His festival is celebrated o» the 11th of Ngtvem^^, 
which see. 

7. — THOMAS A BECKET. 

This hau^ty prelate was bom in Londo^^ in the 
year 1119, and was the son of Gilbert, $|. merchant, 
knd Matilda, a Saracen lady, who is said to have 
falleii in love with him when he i?v^as a prisoner to her 
father in Jerusalem. Thomas received the first part 
of his education at Merton Abbey in Surrey, whence 
he went to Oxford, and afterwards studied at Paris. 
In 1159, he made a campaign with King Henry to 
Toulpuse, having in his own. pay 1200 horse, besides 
a retinue of 700 knights or gentlemen. 

Far further particulars rei^ecting Becket we refer 
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toT.T. for 1814, pp. 186-172, and T.T. for 1816, p. 
230. 

*7. — CAllfBRlD«E COMMENCEMENT. 

At this pf6iriofd Hfe I>dct6rs, Blasters of Arte, iittA 
dttf^rs ciMfhmct ih^r degrees, l^his is a graiM p^b* 
He fime at that IMfersify, and is dften attended by 
mttdk eompa^. Tbte annoal |>ri2es aie then recited 
in Ifie Sc^ate-Hibuse, and oratorfos and cotaeeits 
fixAttf^siii^ )^(MfoiWed. The new Chancdi^ is also 
inii^ttiled id; teis fiiAe. 1[%e last instaMtibn took ^lacd 
in ISii, ^hen H. R. H. Ihe Dnfce of Gloneester ex- 
Mbited ttte ^tifying sight of a Fiince anxious not 
to dbtain extensive empire and military fame, but to 
preside over a learned Body. 

Tfbb period corresponding wfth CambHdge coin- 
W^encetiimt at the sisfer University, and which is ffiere 
beld witikgi^at solemxiSty, is called the Oxford Act. 

. *10. 1212. — ilkB AT LONDON BRIDGE, 

Which, by a singular though most disastrous dis- 
]>6)isd:ti6n, occurring at both ends of the structui'e^ 
Iben covered with houses, caused the death of more 
Chan 9000 persons. 

♦13. 1793. — MARAT ASSASSINATED 

By Charlotte €ord4; who, with exalted though 
mi^tMLen heroism, when led to execiition, exclaimed, " 
^''TiB guilt makes shame, and not the scaffold !" 

IS.— SAINT SWITHIN. 

SwitEdn, intheSttKonSWtfAtOTi, received his cleri* 
cal tonsure, and put on ^ae monastic ha;bit, in the oH 
inohai^tery at Winchester. He was of noble parent* 
a^e, kttd passed his youth in the ^dy of grammar, 
pfailosopby, and the scriptures. Swithin was pro- 
moted tb hoiy Ardei^ by Helmstan, Bishop of Win- 
chester, at whose deaUi, in 85S, King Eihelwolf 
granted him tbe see. In this he continued eleven 
years, and died in 868. For some remarks on the 
popHtar saying respecting St. Switbin, see our for- 
mer volumes. 
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*16. 1817. — MADAME DE STAEL DIED. 

In point of intellect^ literary attainments, and 
splendour of character, Madame de Stael-Holstein 
(daughter of M. Necker, so distinguished before the 
French revolution for his financial talents) was one 
of the most extraordinary women of her age. ' Her 
character/ says Lady Morgan in her "France/* 
^ was uniformly described to me, by her friends, as 
largely partaking of a disposition whose kindness 
knew no bounds; and of feelings which lent them- 
selves in ready sympathy to every claim of friend- 
ship, and every call of benevolence. Among those 
who knew her well, the. splendour of her reputation 
seems sunk in the popularity of her character ; and 
" c*est une excellentepersonne" — " c'est un bon enfant,'* 
were epithets of praise constantly lavished on one 
who has so many more brilliant claims to celebrity/ 
She died at Paris, aged 53; having, only the evening 
before, enjoyed the fresh air of her garden. She 
expired in a gentle slumber; and it is remarkable^ 
that, as if foreseeing this catastrophe, she never, for 
some months previous to her dissolution^ felt an in- 
clination to sleep without dread. 

*15. 1662. — ROYAL SOCIETY CHARTERED. 

The Royal Society, on the day of its creation, was 
the whetstone of the wit of their patron Charles II. 
With a pecidiar gravity of countenance, he proposed 
to the assembly the following question for their solu- 
tion : — * Suppose two pails of water were fixed in 
two different scales equally poised, and which weighed 
equally alike, and that two live bream, o^ small fish, 
were put into either of these pails, he wanted to 
know the reason why that pail, with such addition, 
should not weigh more than the other pail which 
stood against it.' — Every one was ready to set at 
rest the royal curiosity ; but it appeared that every 
one was giving a different opinion. One, at length, 
offered so ridiculous a solution, that another of the 
members could not refrain from a loud lai^h ; when 
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the King, taming to him^ insisted that he should 
giye his sentiments as well as the rest This he did 
without hesitation^ and told his Majesty, in plain 
terms, that he denied the fact. On which the King, 
in high mirth, exclaimed, ^ Odds fish, brother, you 
arcf in the right!' 

20.— SAINT MAR6ARBT. 

She was bom at Antioch, and was the daughter of 
a Pagan priest. Olybius, president of the East, under 
the Romans, wished to marry her ; but finding that 
Margaret was a Qiristian, he postponed his intended 
nuptials until he could prevail on her to renounce her 
religion. Our saint, however, was inflexible, and 
was first tortured, and then beheaded, in the year 278« 

22.— MARY MAGDALEN. 

This day was first dedicated to the memorv of St. 
Mary Magdalen, by King Edward VI. And in his 
C<mmion Prayer, the Gospel for Ihe day is from St. 
Luke, chap, vii, verse 36. Our reformers, however, 
upon a more strict inquiry, finding it doubtful whe^ 
ther this woman, mentioned in the Gospel, was really 
Mary Magdalen, thought it pmdent to discontinue 
the festival. - 

25.— SAINT JAMES^ 

James was sumamed the Great, either on account 
of his age, being esteemed older than the other Jame^, 
or for some particular honour conferred upon him by 
our Lord. He was by birth a Galilean, and partner 
with Peter in fishing, from which our Lord called 
him to be one of his disciples : Mark i, 19, 20. Of 
his ardent zeal, no other proof is necessary than his 
becoming the victim of Herod Agrippa. The Spa- 
niards esteem James their tutelar saint. 

26.— SAINT ANNE. 

She was the mother of the Virgin Mary, and the' 
wife of Joachim her father. Her festival is celebrat- 
ed by the Latin church. 
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In J0LY laiP. 
I'hr 5im «ntero Iieo at 48 m. after 6 IB die eT^DJBg 
of the 23d of tMs month, and he rises and sets 
dnring the same period as in the foUowing 

TABLE 

^ the Sun's HSistiHg und Setting far every ^h Day. 

Jakr l8t» 4luBii0ds 46 m. a£ber 3. Sets 14 n. «fter6 

6th, - - -49 - - 3 - 11 - - 8 

11th, - - -:S3 - - S - 8 . - ^ 

i6th, - - -'5r - - 3 - 3 - - 8 

snvt, -..3.. 4- 5r-- r 
ii0th» *-.io.- 4- ^-. r 

Slst, ---18-- 4- 42-. 7 

Bquaiion qf Time. 

Tbb mubbeiB in the following table mnst be added i 
tb'tbe lime as sbcmuhy a good san-4ial, in ordw to ^ 
borre IbB'mettQ time at the instant as shoum by a wcA 
i^idated dock. 

TABLE. m. s. 

^Itmndfty, July Ist, to the time by the dial add 3 16 

Tuesday, 6th, 4 11 

Sunday, 11th, .-.....-458 

Friday, *- 16th, 534 

Wednesdi^r, - » ftl^ 558 

liooday, - - - - 26th, 69 

Saturday, Slst, 64^ 

F^ausof the Moan. 

Full li^ooD, - 7ch day, 20 m. after 3 afternoon. 
Last Quarter, 14th - 53 - - 6 morning. 
New Moon, -22d .47--5--- 
rjrstQuarter,30th -8--6--- 

Moon's Paseage aver the first Meridian. 

. Should the weather prove favourable, the Hoon 
miiy be seen to pass the first meridian, .adopted by 
the astronomers of this pountry, at the foUown^ 
times daring this month : viz. 
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Jq]^ dd> S4 iHk ftfteir 7 to tbe f v6oiB§. 
3il, H --«-.--- - 
4th, 11 -.9.---- 

5th, 13 - - 10 

6th, «a • - - 11 - • - - » - 

tlth, as - • ^ io.tlN|.i8u9rniDg, 

latb,!^ --4 

13th, 59 --4 

Sist, 55 - - 6 intheeveniD^ 

Pbasa of Yetim. 

Ti.lir i.f /Bnlightcned pait - - 10*«760a digil». 

J«'y 1»^ \Dwkpiirt . . . . ^ . * . l:3!*597 - . . 

EcKpses of Jupite>i^» Satellites. 
There will he four eclipses ofJupiter's first satelljte 
visible at the Royal Observatory this month, and two 
of his second satellite : the immersions wiH take 
place within a few seconds of th^ following ti^s : 

Istk Satellite, 3d da^, at 59 on. after 11 at ni^ht^ 
11th - 53 - - 1 monuQI* 
19tk - 16 - - It) eveniBg<. 
S7th - 11 - - morning. 

2d SateUite, 16th - 4(6 • - 11 night. 

84th * 21 « - S mornipiii 

Form of S^tum'$ Smg^ 

Tnlir i«fr /TransTewcftnis » - •- .5- - , -. * ^ « sl*C0O 
July 1st ^Conjugate axia * . . .-OrOfS 

Other Fhmomwnu. 

Mercury will be in superior conjanction atj pi^tt 
3 in the aftemooQ of the 1st of this month. V^e wfll 
also be in conjimction with a in Leo on th^ S7(|i, 
when the star will be 7^' south of the planet. The 
Moon will be in conjunction wifli a in Scc^io at . 
34 m. after 3 in the morning of the Sth ; with Saturn at 
59 m. after 6 in the evening of the 12th ; with hk 
TaumSy at 30 m. past 1 in the morning of ttie 19th ; 
and with Pollux at 2 in the afternoon of the 21st. 

On Tims (mi its Afplication. 

One t>f the most important applicatians of tfano^ is 
that which constitutes the science of chronology, or 
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the arrangement of historical events according to 
the order of the epochs at which they happened. 
One of the chief bases upon which this science rests; 
is astronomy. Accordingly^ we find that chronology, 
comparatively speaking, is but a modem science; for 
ontil astronomy had made great progress, and the 
doctrine and calculation of eclipses become well un- 
derstood, their application to the purpose of deter- 
mining the epochs of ancient events could not take 
place. Besides the natural and obvious divisions of 
time, ^s years, months, weeks and days, which re- 
sult from the immediate revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, there are others which result from the less 
obvious consequences of these revolutions, and which 
, are denominated cycles and periods. These cycles 
have chiefly arisen from the incommensurability of the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies with each other. 
The apparent revolution of the Sun about the Earth 
being arbitrarily divided into. 24 h., becomes the basis 
of aU our mensuration of time. But neither the an- 
nual motion of the Sun nor that of the other heavenly 
bodies can be measured exactly by hours and their mul- 
tiples. The Earth, for instance, occupies nearly 865 
d. db. and 48 m. in making one revolution in her or- 
bit, which period constitutes the length of our year; 
and the Moon requires 29 d. 12 h. and 44 m. to 
complete one revolution about the Earth : it was 
therefore to express a number of complete revolu- 
tions in years and days only that cycles were intro- 
duced. A cycle is, therefore, such a period of time, 
which, after several revolutions of the same body, 
bring it to the same place in the heavens, or to the 
same division of time. 

The cycle of the Sun is a period of 28 years, in 
wUch the days of the month return again to the same 
days of the week ; the Sun's place to the same signs 
and degrees of the ecliptic on the same months and 
days ; or at least so nearly so as to deviate only about 
one degree in 100 years. The leap years also begin 
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tbe sanie coarse over agam with respect to the days 
of the week on which ^ days of tl]ie month fall. 

The cycle of (he Moon is a period of 19 years, 
after which period the conjunctions, oppositions, and 
other aspects of the Moon return to the sane state as 
they were at the coimnencement of this period, wd 
hai^en within about an hour and a half of the same 
time. The Roman ^diction is a period of 15 years, 
established for the purpose of indicating the time of 
certain payments due to the republic- This indie- 
tion was established in the 312th year of the christian 
era. 

Tlie christian era commenced in the 9th year of 
the solar and the 1st of the lunar cycle ; therefore 
to find the year of the solar cycle at any time, add 9 
to Ae given year of the christian era, and divide the 
sum by 28 ; the quotient will be the number of cycles, 
Mid the remainder the cycle for the given year. If 
tiiere be not any remainder, the cycle is 28. Thus, 
if the cycle were required for 1819, we should have 
1819 + 9 = 1828, which divided by 28, gives 65 for 
the number of complete cycles, and 8 for the year 
of the present cycle. To find the lunar cycle, add 
1 to the year of Christ, and divide by 19; the quo* 
Uent will be the number of cycles elapsed in the inter* 
val, and the remainder will be the slate of the cycle 
at the given time. Hence for the present year we 
have 1819 4-1 = 1820, which divided by 19, gives 
96 for the number of complete cycles, and 16 for ttbe 
year of the present cycle. Again, if the Roman in- 
diction were required, 312 must be subtracted from 
the given year of the christian era, and the remain- 
der divided by 15. For the present year we have 
1819—312 = 1607; and 1507^15 =100, with 7 
for the remainder, which is therefore the indictionfor 
this year.— The cycle of Easter, or the Dionysian 
period, is a space of 532 years, produced by multiply- 
ing the two former cycles of 28 and 19 years together, 
ifte Julian period is another division of time^ which 
P 2 
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was anciently much used^ and is now occasionally 
referred to, especially in some works on astronomy. 
This period embraces a duration of 7980 years, and 
is equal to flie continued product of the three pre- 
ceding periods ; for 28 x 19 x 16 = 7980. As the 
christian era commenced in the 4713th year of this 
period, whenever the Julian year is required, it will 
be suflScient to add this number to the current year. 
For example, if it were required to find the Julian 
year answering to 1819, we have 4718 + 1819 = 
6532, the year required. 

The principal application, however, of modern 
astronomy to the purposes of chronology is in 
ascertaining the uncertain dates of ancient events; 
and in this respect the powers of ^Newton conferred 
the greatest service on that science. The following 
specimen will show the manner in which his astro- 
nomical knowledge was employed for this purpose. 

The sphere was formed by Chiron and Musaeus at 
the time, and for the purpose of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, as is evident from the reference which se- 
veral of the asterisms have to that event. At this 
time the cardinal points of the equinoxes and 
solstices were placed in the middle of the constella- 
tions Aries,- Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn. Newton 
establishes this point by a consideration of the an- 
cient Greek calendar, which consisted of 12 lunar 
months, and each month of 30 days, and therefore 
required an intercalary month, began sometimes a 
week or a fortnight before or after the equinox or 
solstice ; and hence the first astronomers were led to 
the preceding disposition of the equinoxes and sol- 
stices; which is also confirmed by the direct testi- 
monies of Eudoxus, Aratus, and Hipparchus. This 
being established as a basis. Sir Isaac reasons in the 
following manner. 

At the end of the year 1689, the equinoctial colure 
cut the ecliptic in 6° 44' of Taurus, and by this 
reckoning the equinox was then gone back 36^ 44' 
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since the Argonautic expedition. But it recedes 
d4" in a year, or 1^ in 72 years, and conseqaently 
46^ 44' would require 2645 years ; which reckoned 
backward from die beginning of 1690, will place 
tiiis expedition about 25 years after the death of 
Solomon. But, as there is no necessity for allowing 
that the middle of the constellations, according to the 
general account of the ancients, should be precisely 
the middle between the prima arietis and ultima 
caud€e, Newton then endeavours to determine the 
stars tlirough which Eudoxus made the colures pass 
in the primitive sphere, and by this means to fix the 
position of the cardinal points. From the mean of 
five places he finds that the great circle, which in 
the primitive sphere described by Eudoxus, or at 
the time of the Argonautic expedition, was the 
equinoctial colure, did, at the end of 1689, cut the 
ecliptic in 6^ 29^ 15'" of Taurus. In this manner, he 
likewise determines the mean place oi' tbe solstitial 
colure. to be 6"^ 28' 46'' of Leo; and as this is so 
ne^ly at right angles with the former, the difference 
being less &an hsdf a minute of a degree, he con- 
cludes that it is rightly drawn. From this con 
elusion, he also infers that, from the Argonautic ex- 
pedition to 1689, the cardmal points had receded 
from the colures 1 sign 6"" and 29' ; which amounts 
to 2627 years, allowing 72 to a degree; and 'these 
reckoned backward, as in the former case, will 
place the Argonautic expedition 43 years after the 
death of Solomon. Newton also employs other 
methods of a similar nature, and, by thus establish- 
ing this epoch, reduces the supposed age of the 
world about 500 years. 

. Historians and astronomers of different countries 
and ages employ various epochs in fixing the dates 
of the events they record. The creation of the 
world; the first Olympiad; the building of Rome; 
the era of Nabonassar; the birth of Christ; and 
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(he ffigbt of Mahomet, are the principal of &ese 
epochg. 

Many ancient authors date the occurrence of 
events ftom the Creation of the world; but the opi- 
nions of the learned relative to this primitive event 
do not agree with each other. This uncertainty ren- 
ders the Julian period highly advantageous as a 
general standard to which to refer the dates of other 
systems, and one by which all this difference of 
opinion is avoided. Notwithstanding the various 
opinions of the learned on this subject, it should be 
remarked that, according to some of the most es- 
teemed biblical critics, tiie sacred scriptures assign 
"^04 years for the interval between the creation and 
the birth of Christ. It is therefore easy to reduce 
any date of the Christian era, ot of any other era 
when its relation to this is knowD> to that of the 
creation of the world, by means of simpli^ addition 
or subtraction. 

The Olympiads were used by the Greek vmt^rs, 
^ epochs to which they refer the recurrence Qf 
events. The commencement of every fourth yeaf 
was the signal for the celebration of magnificent 
games in honour of Jupiter Olympus, at which all 
ttie states of Greece were assembled, near Olympia, a 
city of Peloponesus. These games were instituted 
by Iphitus, and the first year of the first Olympiad 
corresponds with the year 8938 of the Julian period, 
and consequently with the 776th year before the 
Christian era. This year was therefore the 18th of the 
sriar cycle ; tiie 5th of the lunar cycle ; and the 8th 
of the cycle of indiction. From these data, any 
year indicated in Olympiads may easily be brought 
eitlier to the Julian period, or the Christian era. If 
we take the second year of the 87fh Olympiad^ 
which is distinguished in the history of Greece by 
the commenc^nent of the Pelopone^ian war, as an 
example, we have eighty*six complete Olympiads^ 
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which multiplied by 4, is 344 years^ to which the 
2 being added^ we have 346 years since the com* 
mencement of the first Olympiad ; but as this cor- 
responded with the 3938th year of the Julian pe- 
riod, if 345 be added to this last we have 4283 for 
the year required. To transfer the same event to 
the Christian era; as the first Olympiad was 776 
years before that era, we have 776 — 34g=:431 years 
before the birth of Christ for the date required. 

The Founding of Rome is the era at which the 
Latin writers commence their series of dates, and 
is therefore of general utility. According to Varro, 
this was the 21st of April 3961 of Uie Julian period, 
and 753 before the birth of Christ. Any year, there- 
fore, dated according to this series, is easily brought 
to either the Julian or the Christian period, in the 
same manner as in the preceding example. 

The era of Nabonassor, King of the Chaldeans, is 
another epoch celebrated for its astronomical ob- 
servations ; and for having been referred to by se- 
veral ancient writers on scientific subjects, particu- 
larly Hipparchus and Ptolemy. The commence- 
ment of this era corresponds to the 26th of February, 
of the 3967th year of the Julian period ; and conse- 
quently 747 years before the Christian era. Its com- 
mencement answers to the Egyptian month Thoth ; 
and it was then that they began their year of 365 
days. 

The Birth of Christ is now the era adopted by 
all Christendom as the common point of time to 
which they refer the commencement of their series 
of dates. This is the most extensively used of any 
of the epochs that have been mentioned, and the 
dates of the one may readily be reduced to the 
other by means of the relations already specified. 

The last era abovementioned is ttie Hegira, or 
the flight of Mahomet, from which the Arabs, Sara- 
cens, Turks, Tartars, and other Mahometan writers^ 
commence flieir series of dates, and cojrresponds to 
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&6 5835th year of flie Julian pmod, nmA t» tbe 
' G82A of the Christiaii em. When an ev«rt is there- 
fore known in any one of these systems, it is easy 
to redoce it to any other^ by means of addition and 
subtraction only. Thus the present year would be 
expressed in fte other series of dates by snbtractnig^ 
822 for the Hegira, adding 758 for the era of tlie 
foundation of Rome, and 4004 for the creation. Tho 
respective dates of the present time, according to 
tkese systems, would then be 1196, 2571, and 5822^ 

For JULY ISlft 

Deep to the root 
Of Tesetation parched, the cleaving 6eld§ 
And slippVy lawn an arid hue disclose ; 
Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of sharpening scythe ; the mower, sinking, heaps 
O^r hira the humid hay, with flowers perfamed. 
, TMomov. 

In consequence of the excessive heat nsaal in (Ms 
monft, an evaporation takes place from the surface 
of the earth and waters, and large clowis are formed, 
which poHr down tiieir watery stores, and deluge the 
country with floods, frequently laying the full-grown 
com. Hay-making usually commences about this 
time, or rather earlier, in fine seasons. 

The flowers which blossomed in the last month 
soon mature their seeds, and hasten to decay. A 
new race succeeds^ which demands all the fervid rays 
of a solstitial sun to bring it to perfection. Summer 
may be said to commence with this month : the mea- 
dows begin to whiten, and the flowers that adorn them 
are mowed down. The com gradually assumes a 
yellow hue^ and the colours that decorate the rural 
scene are no longer so numerous.' 

' See the principal parts of a Summer's day poetically described 
in o«r last volume, pp. trr-180. 
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^fovrasds tiie nuddle of the mostOk, tbe spiked wil* 
tow {spirma salic^atid), jessamine (Ja$mmum ogHci^ 
nak), Irfssap (hyssopus ojgici$mUs), the befi-flower 
{€immpanuU), md ffaie nrhSe 1%^ have their flowers 
Adlbiomi. The wayfiuiagtree, or gaelder rose, be- 
gms to earieh Ae hedges witti its bright red berries, 
ffditch in tiaie torn Mack. The Ytrghdan samach 
irkm ii^hmum) now exhibkB its scarlet tofts c^ 
floMWES ii|Kin its bri^t green drcles o( leaves. Hie 
berries of the moimtain ash torn red. The la- 
vender ^Imvmdula spiom) is in flower, and affords 
its peifiisies, whetlier in a fresh state, or dried, or 
disced with spirits of wine. Thisiralaable plant, 
finr it IS valnable in medicine as well as on account 
of its smdQ, wffl flourish in soils where other plants 
will not*. We have heard of a pieee of chdk land, 
of abont iMytyacves, in Berlcshire, near Henley upon 
Thames, that had been tried with various articles, 
aflMl woold not produce any thing. At lenglii it was 
pinited with ieft^eiMfer, which succeeded beyond ex-« 
peotation, and the pvoduce is sold yearly to a per- 
Ivmer, who distils it upon the spot, and gives upon 
an average about five hundred pounds for tiie erop. 

Hie potatoe (aobmum tvberosum) is now in flower. 
See our last volume, p. 180. 

The diffBre^t tribes of in^ec^^, which, fcH* the most 
part, are hatched in the springs are now in full vigour. 

Pomona now offors her fruits to allay the parchiqg^ 
thirst; currants, gooseberries, raspberries, strawber- 
ries. Cherries, and cranberries, are all peculiarly re* 
freshing at ttks season. 

Towards the end of the month, the flowers of the 
laurustinus {vibumum tinus), and the burdock {arC' 
tium lappa) i begin to o^en; and the' ^ecampane 
{inula heUnkmh), tiie amaranth {amaranthus cauda- 
tus), the great water plantain (aUsma plania^o), 
water mint {mentha aquatica), and the common 
nightshade, have their flowers fluU bIown« 

Hie mezereon (daphne mezereon), which in Jann- 
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ary cheered the eye with its rods of purple flowers 
without leaves, and regaled the smelly, now di^lays 
its scarlet berries through its bright green leaves. 

Young frogs leave 3ieir ponds, and resort to the 
tall grass for shelter; swallows and martins congre-^ 
gate previously to their departure ; young partridges 
are found among the com ; and poultry moult. . '[Hie 
hoary beetle {scarabaus solstitiaUs) msJ^es its appear- 
ance; bees begin to expel and kill drones; and the 
flying ants quit their nests. . * ■ 

The ^ busy bee' still pursues his ceaseless task of 
collecting his varied sweets to form the honey for Us 
destroyer man, who, in a month or two, will close the 
labours of this industrious insect by the suffocating^ 
fumes of brimstone. For poetical illustrations, see 
our last volume, pp. 216, 303. 

Grouse-shooting usually commences towards the 
latter end of this month. The angler is busily en- 
gaged in his favourite pursuit. On trout fishing we 
give the following pretty descriptive lines from 
Mickys Syr Martyn, a modem poem ^ disguised with 
antique semblance.' 

' ' I W hen atop the hoary western hill, 

The.ruddie Sun appears to rest his chin, 
When not a breeze disturbs the murnmring rilJ, 
And mildlie warm tlie falling dewes begin. 
The gamesome Trout then shows her silverie skin, 
As wantonly beneath the wave she glides, 

Watching the buzzing flies, that never blin, 
Then, dropt with pearle and golde, displays her sides. 
While she with frequent leape the ruffled streame divides. 

On the green bank a truant schoolboy stands; 

Well hi^s this urohin iparkt her mery play, 
And ashen rod obeys his guileful hands, 

And leads the mimick ny across her way ; 

Askaunce, with listly look and coy delay, 
Tlie hungrie Trout the glitteraund treachor eyes, 

Semblant of life, with speckled wipgs so gay ; 
Then, slyly nibbling, prudish from it flies, 
Till with a bouncing start she bites the truthless prize. 

Ah, then the younker gives the fateful! twitch ; 
Struck with amaze she feels the hook ypright 
Deepe in her gills, and, plonging where the beecH 
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Sbaddows the poole» she runs io dread affright « 
In vain the deepest rocke her late delight. 
In vain the sedgy nook fur help she tries ; ' 

The laughing elfe now earbs» now aids her flight. 
The more entangled still the more she flies, « 
. And soon amid the grass the panting captive lies. 

Where now, ah pity ! where the sprightij play, 
That wanton hounding, and esuldng joy. 

That lately welcomed the retonming ray, 
When by the rir'letfs banks, with blashescoyi 
Apnl walked forth ah! nerer more to toy 

In purling streams, she pants^ the gasps and dies 

Another author has thus elegantly described 4i« 
tnakingofthe 'numicfly/ 

To frame the little animal, — ^provide ^ # 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride s^ 

Letnaturegnide thee: sometimes golden wire 

The shining bellies of the fly require ;^ 

The pe^oocKs pjumes thy tackle mast not fail. 

Nor the dear purchase of the iii6/«'s tail ; 

Each 'gaudy bird some slender tribute brings. 

And lends the growing imtet profwr wings: 

Silks of all colours must their aid impart, 

And ^^fSTffur promote the fisher's art* ^ 

So the gay lad jT with expensive care 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea, of a;r, 

Furs, pearls, plumes, the glittering thmg displays^ 

Dazzles our eyes, and easy hearts betrays. 

The maritime plants which flower in July, are the 
club rush (^ctrptis maritimus), bearded cat's tail grass 
{phleum crinitum), bulbous fox tail grass (alopecurus 
bulbostis), the reflexed and creeping mestdow grass 
(poa distans ^ maritimd), the field ennEigo (eryngium 
campestre), parsley water dropwort (cenanthe mrnpi" 
nelloides),, smooth sea-heath (jrankenia Icevis), and 
the golden dock (rumex marittmus); all of which ar6 
to be found in salt marshes. 

Op sandy shores may be seen the sea mat- weed 
(arundo arenaria), upright sea-lime grass {dymu9 
arenarius), the sea lungwort (jm/ntonarta maritima), 
the sea bind-weed {ctmvohmlus soldanella), saltwort 
{mtsola), sea-holly {erynmum maritimm) : prickly 
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samphire {echtHophofU ^phtosaO, aBd th^ sea-lityender 
(staiice Umatdum^ igre foimd pn maritime roclui ; and 
the sea pea (|Mctim iMirjlMiffii) oa rocky dioves. 

About the middle of latter end of J^, pilehards 
(cbipea pUckardas) appear la Tast riioals, off tbe 
Cornish coastj and pta^vns and lobsters are tak^i in 
this month. 

The stoiTW qjT wiOfd and rain m (his mpath are fre- 
quently accoinipanied by ttaiuIeraad^Miitaf'. The 
circumstances of a stona in sommer aie very grand 
%p| awf^l* Tbo ^y «i commonly very suJiry, the 
fliermometer perhaps at 86, the sfcy exhibits a soit of 
copper glow^ and a solemn silence preyails. The 
lightning begins to dart its forked fires in a zig-zag 
direction, or the clouds openipg disclose it in tre* 
mendous sheets ; the thunder roass at intervals, or 
keeps up a contmued rumUiBg. Tlie clouds now 
mav assume a deep and gloomy blue, intermixed 
wim others of grey; a few large neat drops fell at 
first, and are sacqeeded by a heavy shower felling in 
dark oblique lines. A fire-ball, perhaps, descends^ 
and sets some stack or bam into a bhuse of fire, or 
trees are rivm asunder by the forked lightning \ The 
terrors of a stona are heightened by the wildnesa 
Had ruggedness of ih^ surrounding scenery. 

Bia lofty heady mic) hides it ia tibe douds? 
These, oft attracted hj his toVrfog height, 
8to^. short their mrj flight, and fbrm a wl 
^^eh dark «£ad thick ^esoeada. Coadensing atill, 
B«ri dawW sajlf alpogp aqd, tweUkig^ shronds 
The nei^bVin|( hilb^the gleos how dark between ! 
)lie vi^tids arc hushed-r^the birds expectant pause ! 
The ox whb wistful «use eyes the deep gloom ! 
Nor voice of man is hean^ nor pipe nor horn. 
Bat silcai eapectaiioB reigns and bodiog fear ! 

iw— Ipaw I iH iM . i I la t yj iii » .|n i»i . 1. ^,. I . Ill ■■■■■■.■■■■ ■ I i>>i m i ■>■■ 

a For aome oaeftil hkua to guard againat ihe daqger ef then 
ybaaonaena, eeasatoT.T, for 1S17» f. 91?. 

• $ea our lait vehime« p. 19A» for a beauMful little poem <m dvs 
ittbject by Mrs. (barter. 
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Aa ottiick reiected bj the plaicid lake, 

Witn lucid air darts bright f AnonsabUm^ 

tn a#ful majesty the tfauin^er foiU; 

Oftwanl it folfo, and Icwdir roa»i» 

lit buiiatfnK pedis sHcccsiiva hcani Hftu-^ 

S » t Qh o^ (kt by rocks and «tv9fa» d^ 

l^rom ail the aeighb'riog biUsrr-tili circling roand^ 

Still gaining foi-ce, again it bcfrsts a peal 

That stttds the eat. Rodi^diMlied ofk ifods afehcfffd 

BaciftiBg aMoad. Thr ntauiffit hnirt| nm^nMwl 

Wilk wiW dinniay, scaroa d«»#» ^ ajia ih# gtoam: 

Deefi seanaed with frocju^t screaks of momg firey 

Darting in rapid gfeams from cloud to doad I 

Ttie ctodds are* seen in wilcfest ttntioits mioted: 

Aii4nd«»-^siiii|h4y flaab «#Mfe«#ral gkva 

Widi a(iiti»fa«lltki» skj ! Tbw beanry rn^ 

Feartag ia slreani^ rasistlesa rusbes dovdi. 

Ploughs the red mould, and bears it to the main^f 

Kature convufsed, the eveiladthrg hilld 

Appear «a tottef, awl tl» UftttY vtreek ^ 

Or all iiiiieatna a^eMa sdtiuii M baadi 
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If Ae«aq^ €^Biselm mwmintA bjr th^riUcroBeo^, 
iCwail^e sMft to swiomt wMi!^ ft BMifiti^e^ of mmOL 
tmffspacrcMt ttmisato^ of tm ^¥$1 ^gvae, ferflaiMiuigf ki 
tt pmB^^mmf^ibmgm tlie fbim of a snoof . TheMl*- 
B6ctB ate ftffmriied i«ith4»gftt gcalf ^lartievdil^ feg», 
by BieaiM of ^^Mdi iity Monro ttmnsolvoiii ^^^ 
heftfilf timg. Tfaote boeut is imfiiiKftted If^ a^ ob- 
tuse body^ in the fonn of a tainoatedf eone^ lAere Oe 
oi^aH ibiMgh whicb ttey ftfed is apparaitiy sifnoted. 
Tbe grealev pa^ft of tbeir boidles ig coTerodnRtb sero- 
lul lottg Abafp-poiiftotf hatii«i. It io fbMd t&a;!^ tbeite 
are anodtei Hod 4t mikf^ ttat baire ooly six ^g: 
ftey aro aS oxto«tt^fy tefiadloasr ot lifb^; for, Le^^- 
wenboefe my», ibsxt somo of tbom wh$^ he hM al- 
tacbedto a f^ bef^rebis mi^rosoo^^ Kto^I in ftat 
9tete Ae^teMd woebs* 
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Nothing can be more curious than the -appearance 
exhibited by mouldihess, when viewed through a mi- 
croscope. If looked at by the naked eye^ it seems 
nothing but an irregular tisisue of filaments; but tho 
magnifying glass shows it to be a forest of small 
plants, which derive their nourishment from the moist; 
substance which serves them as a base. Hie stems 
of these plants may be plainly distinguished ; and 
sometimes their buds, some shut and some, open. 
Hiey have much similarity to mushrooms, the tops of* 
which, when they come to maturity, emit an exceed- 
ingly fine dust, which is their seed. Mushrooms, it 
is well known, are the growth of a single night, but 
those in miniature, of which we are speaking, seem to 
tome to perfection in a much less space of time than 
that; hence we account for the extraordinary pro- 
gress which mouldiness makes in a few hours. Ano- 
ttier curious observation of the same kind is, that M. 
Ahlefeld, seeing some stones covered with a sort or 
dust, had the curiosity to examine it with a micro- 
scope, and he found that it consisted of small mi- 
croscopic mushrooms, raised on pedicles, the heads 
of which, round the middle, were turned up at the 
edgieSk They were striated. also from the centre to 
the. circumference, as certain kinds of mushrooms are. 
He further remarked, that they contained, above their 
upper covering, a multitude of small grains, shaped 
like cherries, somewhat flattened, which he suspected 
were tbe seeds; and finally he observed, among this 
forest of mushrooms, several small red insects, which 
probably fed upon them. 

The lycoperdon, or pufi'-ball, is a plant of the 
fungus lund, which grows in the form of a tubercle^ 
covered with small grains, very like shagreen. If 
pressed, it bursts, and emits an exceedingly fine kind 
of dust, which flies off under the appearance of smoke. 
If some of the dust be examined with the microscope^ 
it appears to consist of perfectly round globules, of 
an orange colour, the diameter of which is only about 
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gpam ef tibia duat k^b«( tiie t^i^vtb |Murt «f a globulin 
e99fl4ri»iKa«iatert«ttielMre^!^ of %liair. 

The yiiriiMi offimo^t^ is fcMWd Hi be m^arly and 
uniftmaijr c^SMweA m eaeh kind of phmt Ib ih^ 
flftaUo^, for enample^ e«£h giaiit ia a» opaque baii^ 
covered over M^ith small points. The farina of tte 
tolipv aii4 of moat oC die liliaceous Imd of flofwers, 
bem^ a sMkidg reaemUonce ^ ti)e seedo of (fee cib- 
cuvaber: t^t of Ae pop|iy ia very Hfce greiwr of 
bftrlay^ vi^tb a?]0ii|^diiial gfOOYo in ttien. 

Tbeie a«e certaim plants, tbeleaTos of ii^icb seoia 
to be piofeed with a andtitndt of sUmU hole». Of 
fhis Idbad is the hypertcum,. or St* John's woi€. ](<oir» 
if ^ fragpwt ^ thi^ be viewed' with a good mtoro- 
aeoipe, the anppoo^ holeaare foand lb be wsicki^ 
contained in Uie thjbkiuess of the leaf> and ooveiied 
wiih an exceedingly tHin membrane; and these are 
thought to be the receptacles which contain the es- 
sential and aromatic oir peculiar to ttie plaut 

The view exhibited by those plants which have 
down, such aa bonife, nettles, &e. isexceedmgly cu- 
rious. When examined' by a microscope, they ap- 
pear to be covered'with spikes. Those of borage are, 
for the most partf, bent so as to form an el]>ow; and 
tbough teally very close, they appear, by the micro- 
scope, to be at' a considerable distance from each 
other. The entire appearance is very similar to that 
of the skin of a porcupine. 

If a needle be viewed through a microscope, though 
exceedingly fine, the point will appear quite blunt, 
more like a peg, broken at the end, thtt a shaip- 
poJoited steel needle. The edge of the finest aet 
rasor, vAfen seen tfavoiigh a Bucroetcope, will appeat 
more l&e the back of a penknife, foil of irregniktfitMi^ 
^an what it really i9« b these respects, tbe w<»ks i^ 
9Xtf wbaoi carried to Ae highest piteh of penfectiOn^ 
1^1 m^ beay to be eompared with ttie opeiatiooto of 
Mtwo. Tho latter^; e:^^poaod to the ittkafMcop^ 

Q2 
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instead of losing their lustre and high poMsh^ appear 
so much the more beautiful and perfect in regularity 
and order. When the eyes of a fly are illuminated 
by means of a lamp or candle^ and viewed throug^h 
this instrument^ each of tibem shows an image of tiie 
taper with a precision and vivacity which nothing can 
eqtiaL 

There are two kinds of sand, viz. the calcareous 
and the vitrifiable : the fonner^ examined with a mi- 
croscope^ resemble large irregular fragments -of rock ; 
but the latter appear like so many rough diamonds. 
In some instances^ the particles of sand seem to be 
highly polished and brilliant^ like an assemblage of 
diamonds^ rubies^ and emeralds. 

Charcoal is a fine object for the microscope : it is 
found to be frill of pbres^ regularly arranged^ and 
passing through its whole lengUi. 



Cut dotonyour hie medowes whHes wether is f aire. 
The knots of^vurfruite trees laie naked and hate*. 
Thrust sickle in some part of your hard come. 
But first let the moneth he well nigh outwome, 

Walhe warely I will thee, 

For ill smelles may kill thee. 

Sttlf ^on tfeniie tl^ee calme ann ivftt, 
' tS^at t^apy; %wc\xt$t Sue nta; 0ee : 
W&it% qttiet tBiite, anv l^esTtlft^onte a^re, 
flM man to ^011 ittai» tiftanlifnl !>ee. 



DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

[Contiimed from p. 165.] 

Pear Trbb (pyrus communis). — ^This frait tree 
grows to a considerable height^ with upright branches^ 
but the twigs or smaller branches hang down. 
The leaves are oval^ pointed^ and serrated or sawn 
at the edges. The younger leaves have a downy 
substance underneath^ and also along the edges. The 
wild pear tree> from which all the orchard and gar- 
den varieties are produced^ is thorny. Pear tr^es 
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ase propagated by budding or grafting them upon 
stocks o£ their own kind^ which are commonly called 
fre^ stocks ; or. upon quince stocks^ or white thoni, 
upon all of which they will readily take ; though the 
quince stoiiks are generally preferred^ as they check 
ttie luxuriant growth of the pear tree, and greatly 
kaprove the flavour of the fruit. They should be 
planted in a strong soil, but never in dry or gra* 
Telly ground. The pear tree is of the same genus as 
the c^ptpU ; and although the latter has long obtained 
a decided preference, still the usefulness of the pear 
tree and the excellence of the fruit are deservedly 
noticed by the elegant poet, who condescended to 
celebrate the superior virtues of its rival-relative : — 

'What diough the pear tree rival not the worth 

Of Arioonian products? yet her freight 

Is not contemned, yet her wide-spreading arms 

Best skreen thy mansion from the fervent dog 

Adverse to life ; the wintry hurricanes 

In vain employ their roar, her trunk unmoved 

Breaks the strong onset, and controls their rage. 

Chiefly the hoshuryy whose large increase 

Annual in sumptuous banquets claims applause, 

Thrice acceptable beverage ! 

Be it thy choice, when summer heats annoy. 

To sit beneath her leafy canopy 

Quaffing rich liquids I Oh ! how sweet t'enjoy 

At once her fruits and hospitable shade J 

The numerous sorts of this fruit now grown in our 
orchards have been accidentally raised from seed, 
and are generally distinguished by the size and 
flavour of the fruit. The following are the best and 
Ihe most remarkable: — ^The little musk pear, or the 
supreme, which is generally produced in large clus* 
ters. This fruit is rather round than long, and has a 
short stalk. The skin is yellow when ripe, and the 
juice has a n^usky flavour; but it will only con- 
tinue good for a few days, and should always be 
gathered before it becomes very ripe. The red Mus-^ 
cadeUe is a large early pear of great beauty; the skioif 
isof a beautfulyel^ow^ striped with red^ and the flesh 
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has a riek flavour. Thi» scH&etimes prodnres tvM 
crops i» a year; ike first about the end <tf July, and 
fbe second in September. The Windsor pear hani 
a smooth skin, and when ripe is of a yeHowish-gwiRa 
colour; the flesh is very soft, and if pisnaitMr to 
hang two or three days after it is ripe, gtomB 
mealy, and becomes good for nothing. It ripoM m 
the latter part of August. The JargomUe is somfii- 
thing like tiie Windsor pear ; it has a smoodi prie 
gfeen-cotoared skin. It is a plentiful bearer, espe^ 
ciaily OD'Standards, b«t if so^Eered to ripen on tbe 
tree it i# Babk i» become mealy. It ripensf in the 
mid^He of August The (kmtv^ Mbsk peai »» of a 
yeBow colour spotled ymftb blaiefc: the flesb in 
musky, but^i^ery ^ to. be deficieuti in jnioe. The 
Perfumed pear is of a deep red colour spotted with 
brown ; the flesh is metthig^ but dry,, and has a per- 
fumed flavour. It ripens in the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The Roserwatev pear has ar rough skin, 
and is o£ a brown* colour; die juioe is- ^ery sweet, 
and tastes like rose-water. It ripens in the latter 
end of September. The Great Mouthrwatet pear is 
well known for melting away into juice ; it ripens 
about the latter end of September. The summer 
Bergamoij which is often called Hampden's berga- 
mot, is distinguished by its melting flesh and highly 

gerftmied juice. It ripens about the la<toi> end of 
eptember. The autumn bergamot is* smaller, btit 
has the same good qualUaes, and is a great beairer; 
rij^ning in the beginning of October. The red 
fittf^erpear hasayery meltmgflesh, and is fttll'ctfa 
rich sugaryjuice. It rijpens in October, and wkeiA 
first gathered fttmi the tree is^ on^ of Ae very best 
pears tihat this country affordsi The white and gvey 
Monsiem' Jbhn pear- are the same, the ^hfference id 
their colour arising from< thedilferent soils and silun* 
lions in which they grow^ or <be stocks on whioM 
they are grafted! The fle^^ is ftdl of a rich'sugared 
jtice. It ripens at tiie end ef^ Oetoli» or begiuBDp 
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of November, and when well managed produces the 
best sort of pears that can be procured at that sea* 
son. 

The flowered Muscat is an excellent pear^ with a 
very tender and delicate flavoured flesh. It ripens 
ill November. The Vine pear is of a dark red colour ; 
the flesh is very melting, and full of a clammy jiiice*. 
It comes into eating in November. When the 
Marquis pear changes yellow in ripening, it will be 
tender and delicate, and very full of a sugared juice. 
When it does not turn yellow, it is seldom good. It 
ripens in November. The Lauisbon or Good Lewis- 
pear has an extremely tender flesh, full of a very 
sweet juice ; it comes into eating about Qiristmas; 
Ihe Cobnar pear is very tender, and the juice 
greatly sugared. It is in eating about the beginning 
of January, and is esteemed an excellent fruit. The 
St. Grermain pear is a fine fruit, and keeps well; the 
flesh is melting, and very full of juice, which in a 
dry season, or if planted in a warm soil, is. very 
sweet: it is in eating from December to January. 
The St. Austin: this pear is rather full of juice^ 
which is often rather acid; the flesh is tender, but 
pot bultery. It is in eating at the latter end of De-^ 
cember, and will continue good two months. The 
flesh of tlie winter Russelet is buttery and melting, 
and generally full of a sweet juice : this is ripe at the 
end of January. The brown Beurre is of a reddish 
brown colour on the side next the sun, and yel- 
lowish on the other side. The flesh is melting and 
.fall of a rich juice: it ripens in October, andisde* 
servedly esteemed. . 

The winter Banchritien pear is very large: the 
flesh is tender, and very Ml of a rich sugared 
juice. It is in eating from the ond of March till 
June. The German muscat is an excellent pear; 
it is buttery and tender, and has a highly flavoured 
juice : the time of eating it is from February tiU 
April or May. The browa St Germain 13 a very 
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fine highly-flavoared pear on dwar& and standftydg» 
and comes in after me St. Germain. It continnea 
in eating from December till the end of Marcb« 
The Swan's eg^ is a middle sized pear, shaped 
like an egg ; it is of a green colour thinly cover-^ 
ed with brown; the flesh ii» melting, and fiiU of 
a pleasant musky juice. It is ripe in NoTember. 
The tree is healthy and bears weU> either as 9 
standardy-or in any otb» way. The pear called 
Bergawwt de pasqtte is also called the Terling, the 
Amoselle, the Paddington, and the TarquiiK. It is 
a fine handsome fruit, of a green colour whea 
gathered, and of a yeUowisb or straw colour when 
ripe ; it comes into eating about the month of April; 
continues tUl June, and makes a very haiMiacnne ap* 
pearance at table. Tbe Golden Bwrvc is a very 
fine pear, of a beautilul scarlet ccdour next the iuoy 
and of a gold colour on the other side ; the flesh 19 
melting, and the juice highly-flavoured; it is a pteoh 
tifiil bearer, and will grow best in an eastern aspe4rt 
andu^ioii a loamy sofl. The Lwkioc,, or Dauphiny 
pear, is generally about the size of a Bergamel; of a 
roundish figure, flat towards tbie bea4; the skin is 
smooth and of a yellowish green colour ; the flesb is 
yeUow, tendc^^ and melting; tibe juice is sagaredan4 
a little perfumed ; the eye and flower are Tery laq[€^ 
aiid the stalk is^long and stcaigbt. When tUa fear 
is^ iq^on a free stock, and plaptod on a go€^ soit it i^ 
oneof the best fruits of the season; but whe^ it is on 
a <]punce stock, or upou' a very dry soil> tbe- fruit wiH 
be smaUj stony^ and worth little ; it ripens at the end 
of November. There are many other sorts of pesas 
nduch mi^t be here mentioned, but those above de- 
scribed are tiiie most worthy of notice, and, ther^orej^ 
we shall only add the Sarni Martial^ which is some- 
times ealled the Angelie^^^eM. It is shaped like the 
BonChretien^ but is flatter at tbe erown» and not so 
larg^ j the stalk is long ; the skin smooth and yel- 
lovri% but tmnmg puiple neKito the sun; the flesh 
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is tender and buttery, and the juice very sweet; it is 
in eating in Febmaiy and March. 

From the abore description it will be easy for 
every person to select such sorts as will be agreeable 
to their palates; and the time at wbich ttey ripen 
beii^^ exhibited, it will be easy to know when to 
apply for each patticulaf sort. The liquor called 
perry, which is made from pears, as cyder is from 
apples, by means of fimaentation, is a wholesome 
bev^Hrage. The best pears for making it are those 
wduch are so excessively tart that even pigs will not 
eid; them readily. TheBosbury, the Biurdbnd, and 
liie Horse pear are most esteemed in Worcestershire, 
and the Sqimsh pear ' in Gloucestershire. In griad- 
ia^, the pulp and rind of the pear, like that of the 
»^^ ^ cyder-makuig, should be perfectly reduced, 
llie majiagiBg the liquor during the process of fer- 
mentation is nearly the same. The juices of botb 
fruits contain the same component parts in different 
proportions. He Uquor is mied by isinglajss, but, if 
it can be refined without it, die best judges think it 
will retain more of its genuine flavour, which re- 
Mmbles wine. On the wh<^, the pear furnishes a 
kss popular beverage than the apple, but the tree is 
capable of being grown on a greater variety of so3^ 
and is more productive. The pear tree is a native of 
.Europe^ was familiar to the antients, and has long 



* The squash pear^ so called from the tenderaess of its pulp, fass 
probably ittrnisbed Englaod with more Chafnpaigne than was ever 
imported into it. 

Some cyders have by art or age unlearned 

Their gentine relisii, and of sandry innes 

Assumed the flavour} one sort counterfeits 

The Spanish product ; this to GatiU has seemed 

The sparkling nectar o£ ChampaigM ; with that 

A German oft* has swilled his throat, and sworn^ 

Deladed, that imperial Wwne bestowed 

The |0D*ro«8 rommer; whilst the owner, pleasod, 

Lattgbs nilj at his guests thus enter tained 

With foreign vintage from his cider cask. rniLiPS^ 
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been a great favourite with the French. The wood 
is light, smooth, and compact; it is used by turners; 
also for joiners' tools, and for picture firames to h% 
stained black. The leaves yield a yellow dye, and 
will give a green tinge to blue cloths. 



SEXTILIS was the antient Roman name of this 
month, being the sixth from March. The Emperor 
Augustus changed this name, and gave it bis own, 
because in this month Caesar Augustus took posses- 
sion of his first consulship, celebrated three triumphs, 
reduced Egypt under the power of the Roman peo^ 
pie, and put an end to all civil waars. ' The Saxons 
called August am-monat (more rightly ham^mjonaty^ 
intending thereby the then filling of their bames wifli 
come.' 

In AUGUST 1819. 
1. — LAMMAS DAY. 

This day, in the Romish church; is generally 
called St. Peter in the Fetters, in commemoration of 
this apostle's imprisonment. It is probably derived 
from an old Saxon term, signifying Loaf-Mass; as 
it was customary for the Saxons to offer an oblation 
of loaves, made of new wheat, on this day, as the 
first-fruits of their new com. 

*4. 1868. — JOHN HOME DIED, JET. 82, 

Author of the Tragedy of Douglas, a work of the 
highest merit, if we may judge from the circumstance^ 
that it is the only tragedy since Addison's Cato 
which has become u ^ stock-piece' upon the stage. 

♦5. 1786. — JONAS HANWAY DIED,* 

Well known for his various and extensive chari- 
ties. A circumstance which gives him a peculiar 
claim to a place in a work treating of the seasons and 
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weather is, that to him we owe the introduction into 
Britain of that most useful article, the Umbrella. 
He had seen it^ in his travels in Persia, used as a de- 
fence against the burning rays of the Sun, and, con- 
verting it into a protection from the rain, was gene- 
rally mobbed as he walked on a wet day through the 
streets of London. Now the poorest cottager fre- 
quently can boast the possession of a convenience, 
at tibat time an object of universal curiosity and 
tvonder — a lesson this, not to be deterred from the 
Introduction or adoption of any thing really usefrd, by 
the idle laugh of the ignprant and &oughtless. 

6.-7^TRANSFIGURATION, 

Though this day was observed in remembrance of 
<>ur Lord's Tran^urdtion on the Mount,, by thd 
primitive Christians, yet it is but of recent date in 
the church of Rome; as it was not instituted by 
Pope Calixtus until the year 1455. 

7. — NAME OF JBSUS. 

' Before the Reformation, this day was dedicated 
to AJira, a woman who had iSeen converted to Chris- 
^tianity by Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, and who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom; and the breviary 
was recogkiized by Paul V. Ailerwards Donatus, 
who became a martjprin the time of Julian for refusing 
to sacrifice, was substituted in her place. Our re- 
formers devoted it to the Namb of our blessep 

liORP. 

10. — SAINT LAWRENCE. 

St. Lawrence was, by birtb^ a Spaniard, and trea- 
surer of the church of Rome, being deacon to Pope 
Sextus, about the yearS59. Soon afterwards, hi$ 
bishop was killed by the soldiers of Valerian the 
emperor, with whom our saint would willingly have 
died. Lawrence refusing te deliver up the church 
treasure, which they imagined to be in bis custody, 
he was laid upon a gridiron, and broiled over a fire. 
The celebrated palace of the Escurial is dedicated to 

R 
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1M» sttfcrt. See liubt (fescrflkd in T.T. for IS14. pr. 

Mf; 17W.— WtrntTR ItBCrSNT BORN. 
*t2. 18917. — ^THOMAS SHBAIBAN DIED, 

Tbe only aoa of t&je celebrated Bichaid Brinsley 
Sh^ridaiu Hq eaxly entered the anay, and Lord 
Moira> then commaBder-in-chief in Scotland^ ap- 
j^ointed-. hua one of his aides^-camp. Having coib- 
tracted the habit of Keejiing bad aonrs, the noble 
£art exposed thpimpropnety of such condact in fha 
fbnowing very gesdle but most effectual way. In the 
capacity of aide-de-camp^ the young man resided in 
the splendid nmnsiott of his patron ; and one evening 
ft^ lordship purposely, sexramg all the servants to 
lied, sat up Mmself tin four or five in the moniing, 
Irheu Mr. Sheridan, yiko happened to be Hke juniof 
offceron his staff, rettomed in JlicrA spirits from a baH; 
He was not permitted ta IdM>ck long, for his fflu£H 
trious commands ebeyed the first summons with the 
. utaiofit proaifKitode> and, gxHug down with a couple 
of eandied^ ewamoBkrasly lifted the astonished 
SNibalteiii, tia^ UUi bed-ehsoaber ! 

i& — AsisvMrriow. 
IMS is aftcrtJN^in thoGreek and Ronddi chutcbev, 
tv^^keaeor of the supposed miiraculous ascension of 
ttte Yii^in Btary into heaven. 

♦18. 1812, — WOODLAND CONVERTED INTO WATER. 

After a long bontinued draught at Giessen, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, the following curious phe- 
Bomen^ 'commenced upon fliis day. A piece of 
wioodj^gwund, c<3qn{Hi£Hng twelve English acres, sud- 
denly sank abou#five feet; on the 2001 it fell two 
IKtot move; on Ae 249Bi it sunk another foot; and 
continued giving way almost imperceptibly, un1% by 
tile 4th of Sej^ember^ it had descended 15 feet. 
This^igfa^l chasm remained near a week, and was 
visited by thousands. On the 12th, the surfece of 
4)6 land became mar^y ; since which w^ter was ob*- 
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served to ris€^ and by Ae IMfa it bad entirely filled 
llie vacuity, an^l ]»iieaeiitod« lefiel sheet of water. 

♦21. 1762.— LADY M. W. mmTAQVZ DIED, MT. 72. 

To this justly celebrated iaity^iviQ e^«7iB«omethingmore 
than the entertainmetit we receive ftotu her elegant 
' Letters, written during her Travel«i in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa' ; a benefit to all Siirepe^ no less impor- 
tant than that of ImmMkatonfar the Small Pox, hav- 
ing been conveyed by her from the Turkish domi- 
nions. She examined iato tfun ptmoliee wMii su^b 
•ttentie n , dunng her msidenoe at CiintflantinoplB, as 
to beonne peifeedy satisted ^ its dBcacy, and gat% 
the jmoai intrepid and convincing |^of of bar bdie^ 
in 1717, by n»eulati»g bar aon, tben abMit three 
yeaia old. In 1723, after her Tetntti to Sn|^iaiid> she 
eepeated tfaeeaqperboDiettt npeoa a iangbler of the age 
«f sis. yeaiB, who was nfitorwntds Connlms <>f Bute, 
Tbe chikben ef dM Royal Awily, Oatha/dnet had 
tbe emalUpoaL, $boiily underwent the same o^wration 
witb enccess; dien foUowi^d some 0i the neUlity; 
aiid the practiee tbusgiadaally pievailing amcmg all 
tanks (notwitbetanding it had to enconntor verv 
Mnwg piejudices), was Mon extended to Scofiann, 
end to most parts «f Earope . 

Lady M. W. Memtague was andonbtedly a woman 
«f extraordinary talents, and acquired the hoiMMBe of 
Itorary reputation at a tnne when they were not 
beetowed en the undeserving. It is, however, bat right 
to add, that the moral tendency <tf her Letters mi^ ne 
justly questioned; many of the descripttons of £!as- 
iem luxuries <md beac^ aire stteh as can scarcely be 
tolerated in an age of deoeney^ and a prudent guar- 
dian will hesitate long befeve he can admit ttie ^ Letters 
ftom C^istairtinople' among books fit for tiie perusal 
4>fflie young. 

*23. Ififll.— BISHOP JEWEL DIB1>. 

Holy Learning, Sacred Arta^ 
Gifts of Natare, Strength of Parm, 
Fluent Omoe, an HainAlc Mm^ 
Wordi mimamd, nad WU refiseii» 
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Sweetness both in Tongqe and Pen, 
Insigbt both iii Books and Men. 
Hopes in Wqe, and Fears in Weal, 
Humble Knowledge, Sprightly Zeal, 
A Iib*ral Heart, a^ free from Gall, 
Close to Friend, afid True to All, 
Height of Courage in Truth's Duel ; 
Are the Stones that made this Jawel. 
Let him that would be truly Blest, 
Wear this Jbwel in his Breast. 

WarthietofDevcn^ 

*2S. 1628. — BUKB OP BUCKINGHAM ASSASSIN ATED>. 

Sir Simoads D'Ewes^ in a manuscript life of him- 
self, gives the following account of this remarkably 
transaction: — ' August the 23d» being Saturday, the 
duke having eaten his breakfast between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning, in one Mr. Mason's 
house in Portsmouth, he was then hasting away to 
the kiug, who lay at Reswicke, about five mijes dis* 
taut, to have some speedy conference with him. Being 
come to the farther part of the entry leading out of 
the parlour into the haU of the house, he had thero 
some conference with Sir Thomas Frier, a colonel ; 
and stooping down in taking his leave of him, John 
Felton, gentleman, having watched Us opportunity^ 
thrust a long knife, with a white helft, he had secretly 
about him, with great strength and violence, into his 
breast, under his left pap, cutting the diaphragma and 
lungs, and piercing die very heart itself. IHie duke 
having received the stroke, and instantly clapping 
his right hand on his sword-hilt, cried out, '^ 6od*s 
wounds ! the villain hath killed me." 

' Some report his last words otherwise, little differ* 
ing in substance from these ; and it might have beei^ 
wished that his end had not been so sudden, nor Ms 
last words mixed with so impious an expression. 
He was attended by many noblemen and leaders, yet 
none could see to prevent the stroke. His Duchess, 
and the Countess of Anglesey (the wife of Christo- 
pher Vlllieid, Earl of Anglesey, his younger brother), 
being in an upper room, and hearing a noise in the 
hall^ into winch they had carried the duke, ran pre. 
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sealiy into a galley, tfiatlaokAd d^im iDtoit^and there 
behoUmg tiie duke's blood gush out abundantly froin 
hm hrefiSt, nose, and moujth (with which his speech, 
tfter those his first words, had been immediately stop- 
ped), they brake into pitiful o«tbfies, 9nd raised greai; 
lamentatipH. 

* He pulled out the kni^ himself; and being carried 
by h]# servants unto the table, that stood in ^e same 
Jhall, havp:^ struggled witii death near upon a quarter 
of an hour, at length he gave up the ghost, about ten 
o'clodc, and lay a long time alter he was dead upon 
the table/ 

24. — SAINT BA^RTflOLOMEW. 

The word Bartholomew means the son of Tolmal, 
or TolomsBus, the name of a family among the Jews, 
mentioned by Josepbus. He preached Hxe Gospel 
in Armenia, converted the Lycaonians, and after- 
wards visited India, Some authors assert that he 
was crucified, like Bt Peter, wifli his head down- 
wards ; others, however, with more probability, say, 
that he was flayed alive, by order of Astyages, King 
of Armenia. 

*25. 1700. — CITY GATES SOI^D. 

The materials of the three following City Gates 
wete sold on this day, before the committee of lands, 
to a Mr. Blagdon, a carpenter in Coleman-street: 
Aldgate for £157 10s; Cripplegate fid%; Ludgate 
£1"^. The purchaser engaged to commence the re- 
moval of the two first on the 1st of September, and 
liudgate on the 4th ; and to clear away all the rub- 
bish, &c., in two months from those days. 

28. — SAINT AUGUSTINj:, 

Augustine was bom at Thagaste, a town in Ku- 
midia, in the year 354. He early applied himself to 
the study of polite literature, and became a profes- 
sor pf philosophy and rhetoric, first at Rome, and 
afterwards at Milan. He next diligently studied the- 
ology, in which he was instructed by St Ambids^e, ' 
with whom he contracted an intimate acquaintlm^c 

»2 /: - 
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In fhe year 388^ he retained to Ms native country, 
and^ three years afterwards^ was chosen Bishop of 
Hippo. Augustine was a judicious divine^ and the 
most voluminous writer of all the Fathers. He died 
in 430^ at the age of 77. 

29. — JOHW BAPTIST BEHEADED. 

This day was formerly denominated Festum CqU 
lectionis Sancti Johannis BaptistiB ; or the feast of 
ga^ering up St. John the Baptises relics; but after- 
wards^ by corruption^ Festum Decollationis^Qiefesii'' 
yal in remembrance of his being beheaded. His na- 
tivity is celebrated on the 24th of June, which see; 
and also T.T. for 1817, p. 164, for some lines on SL 
John^ by Cottle. 

In AUGUST 1819. ' 

The Sun enters Vii^o at 15m. after 1 in the morn- 
ing of the 24th of this month; and he rises and sets 
as in the following Table, during the same period. 

TABLE 
Of the Sun's Rising and Setting far every fifth Day. 

August I5 Sun rises, 20 m. after 4. Sets 40 m. after 7 

a, - -'- 27 - - 4 - 33 - - . 7 

11, . - - 35 - -. 4 - 25 - r - 7 

16, - - - 44 - - 4 - 16 - - - 7 

21, - - - 53 - - 4 - 7 - - - 7 

26, - - - 2 - - 5 - 58 - - - 6 

31, ---12-- 5- 48---6 

Equation of Time. 

To the time as indicated by a good sun-dial, add the 

quantity in the following Table answering to the 

given day; and it will give the time that ought to be 

shown by a well regulated clock at the same momenta 

TABLE. m. ». 

Sunday - August 1st, to the time by t*he dial add 6 1 

Friday 6tb, ---* 5 58* 

Wednesday - - - 11th, ----- 50 

Honday Idth, - 48 

•'. *vrday 21st, .--•- SIO 

, -lay 26th, 148 

• . 3l8t, - 21 
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Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon - 5th day, at 57 m. after 9 evenitig. 
Last Quarter 12th, .--13-* 6--- 
New Moon - 20th, ---13-- 9--- 
First Quarter 28thy - - - 27 - - 3 afternoon. 

Moon's Passage over the Meridian. 
If fhe weather be favourable, the Moon may be ob- 
served to pass the first meridian at the following 
tiifies during this month: viz. 



t l8t, at 53 m. 


after 7 in the evening. 


2d, . 56 - 


- - 8 


3d, - 2 - 


-• - 10 


4th, - 8 - 


~ - 11 


22d, . 24 - 


- - 4 in the morniog. 


23d, - 12 - 


--5 


24tb, - - 


--6 


25th, - 51 - 


.-6----- 


30th, - 50 - 


- - 7 in the evening. 


31st, - 55 - 


- - 8 



Phase of Venus. 

AnmwM^f /Enlightened part ----- 11'36727 digits. 
August 1st ^jjj^j.^p^j.^ 0-63273--- 

Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 

The following are the eclipses of JTupiter's first and 
second satellites, which are visible at the Royal Ob- 
servatory during this month : viz. 

IMMEESIONS. 

1st Satellite 3d day at 5 m. after 2 rooming. 
12th, - - 45 - - - - - 
20th, - - 9 - - 9 evening. 
27th, - - 4 - - 11 night. 

EMERSIONS. 

2d Satellite 10th day at40m. past 11 night. ^ 
18th, - - 15 - -2 morning. 

Other Phenomena. 
'^ I Mercury will attain his greatest elongation on die 

10th of this month, and appear stationary on tihe 
. 24th. Jupiter will be in opposition at 15 m. past 3 

^ in the afternoon of the 5th. The Moon will be in 

conjunction with Saturn at 47 m. after 2 in the mora- 
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ing of the 9th; with in Taurus 'at 29m. past 7 
in the morning of the 15th ; with Pollux^ at 2 m. after 
8 in the evening of the 17th ; and with « in Scorpio^ 
at28m.after8indie evening of ttte 28th. 

On the Effects of Gravitation. 

When the powers of reason, borne on the wuigs of 
science, launch into the boundless regions of physical 
research, the mind is soon convinced that Infinite 
Wisdom has placed first principles entu'ely beyond 
its grasp, and submitted only the laws by which they 
act to its investigation. By the former, he has op- 
posed an effectual barrier to tlie arrogant curiosity 
of the perverted mind ; and, by the latter, afforded un- 
limited scope for the exercise and progressive im- 
provement of the intellectual faculties of the human 
mind. This sentiment applies with peculiar force to 
the subject of gravitation, the cause of which has hi- 
therto eluded the moat daring flights of genius; 
white its phenoioena have constantly arrested the at- 
tention and excited the admiration of the students of 
nature in all ages of the world. 

By gravitation, philosophers understand that power 
of attraction which every particle of matter exerts 
upon every other particle at "finite distances from 
each other. As bodies, whatever their nature and 
magnitude may be, are only aggregated particles, the 
same attractioia takes place proportionally between 
them; and gravitation, th^efore, becomes the most 
universal law of the material world. It is by this 
power that bodies retain thieir forms ; that the com- 
ponent parts of the earth and the other planets are 
not dissipated in the boundless regions of space; 
that terrestrial bodies, when unsupported, descend to 
Oe earth ; t&at the planets and their satellites are re- 
tained in their orbits ; and thai the solar system itself 
maintains its' place in the universe. This is the 
elevated mount to which the philosopher is con-* 
ducted by tiie phfiBOflaena (^ nature. It is this ponsit 
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on wliich he takes his standi and is enabled not only 
to ^plain present appearances, but to predict 
fhe liatare situations of the heavenly bodies with 
an accuracy which appears little less than mira- 
culous^ to those who are unacquainted with this 
great law of the material world. To some per- 
sons^ indeed, it seems as if the Deity had unveiled 
the secrets by which he governs the universe. Only 
fhe effects of this power, however, are perceptible to 
OUT senses, while the Great Agent which produces 
them, and thus, as it were, gives life and motion to 
inanimate beings, is an invisible principle. 

On considering the influence of this invisible and 
powerfiil agent, the mind is immediately struck 
'with the imperfection of physical knowledge prior 
to the moment when Newton, in one of his con* 
templative modes^ was roused from his reverie by 
fhe falling of an apple, — a fact which had been 
exhibited for thousands of years, and might have 
been for ever observed by ordinary minds, without 
leading to any important conclusion. But when the 
genius of Newton was once brought to bear upon this 
point, that which for ages had been impenetrable be^ 
came less impervious, till, by a chain of reasoning, 
as simple as it was accurate, he laid the magnificent 
iscene of nature open to our view, and unveiled the 
law by which not only atoms but worlds axe com^ 
bined into one harmonious whole. 

All the phenomena of attraction, as far as they 
have yet been the subjects of observation, or com- 
prehended by the human mind, unite in proving that 
this power is exercised by every particle of mattei", 
and diat the law which regulates its intensity is that 
of tihe inverse square of the distance, or, in other 
terms, the attractive power with which any body acts 
upon ano^er is directly, as its mass wiiA inversely as 
the square of its distance : thus if F denote the force 
of attraction, M ttie mass or qiiantity of matter in 
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any body^ and D its distance from any other body; 
and iify m, and d, denote the same for «agr#tiar 
body, we haye 

Fas|pand/afiJ; 

jand consequently 

P- M m 

From this geneial proportion, tiie ratio of eilbar the 
jnaases or (£b distances of bodies is easily found in 
terms of each other; for by Builtiplying by ]}* and 
4lv we haye 

M : m :; FD* ;/d\ 
And again, by diyiding ike tenns of thk last propor- 
tion by P and /, and taking the square roots of the 
4|aotimts, we shall also have 

D : d :: k/^ • V^T- 

A^lronomers.a]ld philosophers have demonstrated 
Ihis law from the following considerations: — 1. Bj 
observnig and comparing tb^ effects of ^avity at Ihe 
top attd bottom of mountains; 2. By the desc^iM; of 
t^odios near the wrface of the Earth con^[>ared mUk 
that of the Moon in her orbit in the same time ; 
3« Sy the comp^son of the arcs described in the same 
time by all the planets revolving round the Sun, and 
the satelliaas aboirt their primaries; 4« By the ratio of 
the squares of the times of the planetary revolidioBa 
io the cubes of their mean distances ; 5. By the con- 
stant ratio betweai the areas described by the radius 
Tecbw of each planet and tiie times of ^bim descrip- 
tion; 6. By the motions of the planets in elUpti^ 
4[>rbits, and by the directiim of gravity towards oee of 
the foci of the ellipse. As the nature of our woifc no- 
cessarily precludes us from exhibiting the proofii 
themselves from which this great law is derived^ wo 
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hmetbmf^hmAj emuierftMltiie Mttees front whidt 
tbey afediawB. 

As the gravity* of Bmy body i» otij the aggfegi^ 
altraetiott of all it» parti€les> it is easy to conceive 
liiat there is a pokft wittm each body iato which the 
wb^e attractive fmrce of fliat body may be svpposetf 
t& be eencaitFated, wiAtoot jnoduciii^ imy varialieff 
mtbe geHeea! and aggfegale effect of that attraction; 
and flSs eefo^te of attraction, under all general cii^ ' 
enmstffiiees, n cohieident witiitfae centre of the mass, 
er ecaiire of gravity of tiie body. By tfans conceivia|^ 
tkt attractions of two bo^es to be reduced to Aose 
of two physical pomts, not only the investigations of 
aS the prebleras into whidi such eonsiderationfr 
enter, bnt a^the conclnsions drawn from such inves* 
tigations, are greatiy simplified ; asbyfliismeanstiie 
piecise f^aces of these bodies are ascerti^ied ; tiie 
r^act distance between tiiem detemnned; and the 
Indefinite ntmd^r ot forces, acting in different direct 
HcfOB, are aH rednced to two, acting' in the same r^ghf 
fine, and direcfly opposed to^ each oflier. 

As Ae Bfttth contf»ns an incomparably greats 
quantity cHT matter timn any of the otiier bodies ini«* 
mediately in its vicinity, the attractive forces of all 
these are wholly destroyed by that of the terraqueous 
globe, and each body desc^ids towards its centre by 
tiie diff^ence of its attraction and that of the EarQi. 
This diffetasnce is denommated terrestrial gravita- 
tion, or, more generally and simply, gravity. It is 
not, however, intended by this term eimer to indicate 
the nature of gravity, or to assign its cause, but 
merely to mark the direction of its tendency. 

This direction is always towards a point which is 
near the centre of the Earth ; or, more strictiy speak- 
ing, that direction is idways in lines perpendicular to 
tte say£ik>ee of the Earth, at the points where they 
wouM penetrate it. Bodies do not therefore descaid 
m Imes &at are strictiy parallel taeach other; but 
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as the spaces Hirough which we can observe their de^ 
scents are so extremely stnall compared wi& the 
distances of these bodies &om the centre of attrac- 
tion, these lines, or the tendencies of the bodies 
when at rest, and at small horizontal distances from 
each other, are always considered as parallel in phy- 
sical researches; a consideration which simplifies 
the inquiry without sensibly afiecting the accuracy of 
the result. Thus the action of two weights suspended 
from the extremities of a lever, and keeping it in 
equilibrio, are regarded as acting at right angles to 
the axis of that lever ; and consequenfly the direc- 
tions of their tendencies as being parallel to each 
other. A similar observation may also be made re- 
lative to the intensity of this force; for though this 
intensity varies inversely as the square of tiie dis- 
tance from the attracting body, the spaces through 
■wrhich the descents of bodies can be observed are so 
amall with respect to the terrestrial radius, that, con- 
sidering the power of gravity as constant for those 
small spaces, can seldom, in any practical case, lead 
to an error in the result of an hundred thousandth 
mrt of the whole. For the Earth's radius being 
apout 4000 miles, the force of gravity at its surface 
will be to that force ?tt 3V ^f ^ ^il®^ <>r 105| feet aboye 
it, as 

(4000,V)^ : (4000> :: 1 : (^3/ 

and hence 

1 — -99999 =00001 = 

the difference between the force of gravity at the 
Earth's surface and at this elevation above it. 

Now as the spaces are as the forces, and a heavy 
body near the surface of the Earth falls through a 
$pace equal to l&jV ^^^^y ^^ 1^3 inches in the first se- 
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cond of its descent^ it would fall through 192*99807 
inches at the height of lO&f feet above the surface. 

We shaU therefore have 193—192-99607 = 00193 
of an inch for the difference of the spaces fallen through 
in Ihe first second at these heights; andconsequenfly 
this difference^ expressed in terms of ttke whole space^ 
will be -00001, The force of gravity may, therefore^ 
be regarded as constant^ at least the difference for any 
heights at which we can make experiments is altoge- 
tiier insensible in the results^ as tihe error would not 
exceed iV of an inch in a space of 830 feet. 

It is fully proved by experience, that all bodies-^ 
when perfecfly at liberty to obey the action of 
gravity, fall equally swm, independent of the re* 
sistance of the medium through which they move; as 
a feather and a piece of gold in the exnausted re» 
ceiver of an air-pump descend through the same 
space in the same time ; and as this descent is not in* 
ftienced by the ^lagmtude^ shape, or texture of the 
body, it proves that the effect of gravity is always 
proportional to the mass or quantity of matter in the 
bodies upon which it acts. Experience also proved 
that when bodies freely descend by th^ influence 
of this agent, they receive equal accessions of velo- 
city in equal times ; from which it follows that the 
action of gravity is not merely constant, as it regards 
duration, but that its intensity is also constant, whe- 
ther tihe bodies upon which it acts are at rest or in 
motion, fioth these properties, therefore, distinguish 
it from mechanical causes, the action of which is 
always proportional either to the magnitude or sur- 
face of bodies, and produces, in the same time, a less 
acceleration in the velocities when tlie bodies are in 
motion in the direction of their action, than when 
they are at rest at the moment this action com- 
mences. 

The effects produced by the action of terrestrial 
gravity^ and which are the subjects of constant obser- 

S 
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Vtttidh, IHay be aiMUgba under 'two heads; finite 
as flie bodies upon wfaidi ite'infliittice ai« to be^^on- 
bid^ttidweipii^^i^ed al:*hbston^tbe£!arth^Hiii]»^ or 
s^potted '1^ any other nwans; or, secondly, as ito 
emds lire prodncti!^ of either motion or change of 
motion. ^It 'is ^^Nnn ^fibcts of the first kind thilt 
bodies 4^rivertfmt^tfndettC]rtodescend,^hieh we do* 
nominate ^wo^t ; ^^d without whioh flie ' dinmal re- 
t^lntion of l]^ 'Earthwotdd' cause fiiem to beiproject- 
ed from its snrfietce with Teloeities iproportionili to 
their resp^cth^ Sittaations. The velocity of those M 
tile equator wotld exceed fifke^n'faondred'fettq^r se- 
cond; and/fbr other situations/ the velocities woiM 
fee proportional to the squares of the cosines of tho 
latitude. 

The same >power preserves the 'oeean within its 
{itoper boundaries; for by its action in dkectiom 
every where i^erp^ndictilar to the surfaee of the 
Wvit^iis, tiiey are caused to assume a globdlar foim, 
WtiA that general equilibrium between all parts of 
their mass is established, by which their characteristic 
^qpherlcity is:preserved, amidst ^1 the varying causes 
by Which they alre<perpet^ally agitated : and gravity 
tttts becomes thetperpetual fiidfilier of that command 
1»hich said to the m^ty ocean, ' Hitherto skalt tJ&m 
90, imt no fuHMr* It is the directkm of this' force,. 
aijM>, flumi whence we derive our ideas of upwards 
WQd dowuT^ards; the former of which is opposed to 
the tendency of its action,' and the latter coincides 
With it ; and, consequently, our notions relative to the 
inhabita3^ts of distant regi<ms of the globe being dif- 
ferently sitimted in this respect from* ourselves, ai^ 
mere prejudices, originating in ouroi^m limited views 
<ef the subject. 

. {To b€ Gontinaed.] 
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* WhiU tht Earth remaitufh, teatLUn^Md Aoratsf «M; ntt^aaj 
H^y cheering words l^hfleilfdni^ ye sofiering [X>or, 
To Heaven's decree,— long aft U|i» S^Eth. Demains, 
Seed time and hac«est neTer ^gaiOi iMl fail 1 

Away desponding tsbottghterT-ieachi doabt avaqnt. 
What, th9ijrt,tl>e,way,iqg9ijop^laqgwh.%ivi:4ro^^ 
Although the clo^ds.Qfa^^ce.t|]fe> solar ri^ys^^ 
Still, lohga8nati«Q'SjQp^EeiWPftrWAr«|l|?V 
Bids every season ii^supc^si^|i.rQll, 
Through dari^neggt vjeil.s. ^is pv.rgoM frp^p, yoiv; view^ 
Still shall YOUR Fopp be giv.en, and^ifOT. fail. 
With paileiKje, trust in H^s almighty power. 
Whose potent word hath altered natur^'s.la^8. 
To save his people from misfortune^s power. 
He fed them wi^ riph Manna from the Skiet ! 

The powerfid jnflaeace^ ai &e $iok» lays now coBr 

tributes to ripen the yarioits sorte^ of gnm, which are 
benevolently given for the food o^ {non and cattle. 
Fine weather is very d^s^rabl^^ ^!^% t^S principal 
source of the farmer's w^^l^ m^S \^^ ^^7 housed ; 
for sudden 3tmtnfl fee^t dpvw thenwb^TW^Bi^d com, 
and materially injure it. The u^nost dUigence is now 
exerted, and labourers from aB parte are eagerly en- 
gaged to give their assistance in lliis deUghtfol oc^ 
cupation ; all is bustle ^d aptivit^. 

Poured from the viilagefi^ a nuiaeroaft train 
Now spreads o'er all the fielda. In fornied array^ 
The reapers move ; lypr shrink, fqf h^^ti ^t toH. 
By emulation urged : othe^ ()|sperspa| 
Or bind in she^y^/pc Ip^tpr gifide the waia. 
That tinkles as it |^ft9s^ f*a^ b^l^nd 
Old age and info^ncv with careful l^and 
Pick up each stra^^ing ear.' 

The various kinds of wheat are descifted in our 
last volume, p. 209. To tliese we may add the Ta- 
lavera, which may be ^q^m with eq4f4 success in 
spring as in autiqp^/ 
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JoHir Babletcoen, a BaliatL 

There went three kiogs into the east, 

Three kings both great and high. 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 

John Barlejoom should die.. 
They took a ploagh and ploughed him down, 

Pat clods upon ]^is head^ 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn was dead. 
Bat the cheerful Spring cam kindly on. 

And show'rs began to fall ; 
John Barleycorn ^ot up again. 

And sore surprised them all. 
The sultry suns of Summek came. 

And he grew thick and strong, 
His head well armed wi' pointed spears, 

That no one should him wrong. 
The sober Avtvuv entered mild. 

When he |rew wan and pale ; 
His bending joints and drooping head 

Showed he began to fail. 
His colour sickened more and more, 

He Med into age ; 
And then his enemies began ^ 

To show their deadly rage. 
They've ta'en a weapon, long and sharp, 

And cut him by the knee ; 
Then tied him fast upon a cart, 

Like a rogue for torgerie. 

They laid him down upon his back. 
And cudgelled him full sore ; 

They hung him up before the storm. 
And turned him o'er and o'er. 

They filled up a darksome pit 

With water to the brim. 
They heaved in John Barleycorn, 

lliere let him sink or swun. 

They laid him out upon the floor, ^ 

To work him farther woe. 
And still, as sisns of life appeared. 

They tossed nim to and tro. 
They wasted, o'er a scorching flame, 

Tne marrow of his bones ; 
Bat a Miller used him worst of all. 

For he cruihed him between twa stanes. 



And Khej h^n ta*^ fcis.wwjtie^t^ Qcjod, 

Ana drunk it round ai^d round ; 
And still tlie more and more thej^'dranky ' 

Their jay ^lid wore ^^und. 

John Barlejrcorn was a hero bold. 

Of noble enterprise, 
For if you do but taste his bloody 

Twill make your courage rise. 

Twill make a man forget bis woe ; 

Twill heighten all his joy ; 
Twill make the widow's heart to sing, 

Tho' the tear were in her eye. 
Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 

Bach man a glass in hand ; 
Aad'may liis great posterity 

Ne'er f^ll in old ScotlaQO 1 ^uaif s. 

About tli^ lltli of August^ ttLejptti^ffi^ ("alca arctie^J 
jOHigr^tea. Pr|e8tlioIme^ or P^i^s ][sl^d^ about 
tibio^e qu9^^^ of ft mjip &pfi^ thie tsUe of Ai^g^e^fof^ 
abouo^wil^ tt^^ b^l^^s; a^^eir flocks, ioivmi^ 
t^i»4?> way fee c<9!JBJW«ed tp ^w^qus of Wc«?- 

|u tbe mi^e ^ ^ n^u% the swift 4i»^lfim»p 
i^ projtHi^bly vpg^tes to more ^outherii regions* 
I^Qoks begiB to rpos^ in their ue§t trees, aa4 ypwg 
brop^s of goldfiiu^l^as (frifigilla car4uelis) appear} 
}apwj^gs {tringa v4m^Uji^)Mm linnets (fnn^lla li^oUi^ 
<^Wgr^£9^te; ^e untb^^tch diatter^; ^fl, tpw^s^^i^ 
end pf tbe moi^h, t|i^ re4l)re9^l; i^ agmu Iji^rd. 

At 41^e b^inmng of August, in^lilot (t7^Qli»m 
afficmfile), roe {ruta graveol^ns), the water pari^|]gi|i 
{jtyfiitj^rium misturtiMm), horehoui]f4 {^^rr^bi^m vuT' 
g^re), water-^^iut (mentha aqtuitica), the orpine (jser 
ftmiM^hium), ai^ the gentiana amarella, have t^ir 
fl(>wers full ]b)pwn. The puiple blp^soipas of the mea- 
ilow saffron icolchicnm autumnak) now t^orn the loV 
moist lauds. The number of plants in flower, how- 
ever, iS greatly lessened in August, those which 
bloomed in the former ^lonths running fast to seed. 
Yet, we are co^tin]l^^lly reminded of the bounty of 
our Creator ; though <tibie flowers of spring and the 

S 2 
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lovely rase^ are no more, the Jruits of summer and 
of autnnm now pour in their abundant stores. 

The sonoj wall 
Frewnts the downy Peach, the shining P/tMi, 
The ruddy fragrant Nectariney and dark. 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious J%; 
The Vine too, here, her curling tendrils shoots^ 
Hangs out her clusters, glowing, to the south. 
And scarcely wishes for a warmer sky. 

THousojr. 

Heaths and commons are now in all their beanty ; 
the flowers of the various species of heath ^erica) co- 
vering them with a fine purple hue. Ferns also be- 
gin to flower, the commonest sort of which is the fern 
or brakes (polypadium filix-mas); but the female 
{pteris aquilina) is the most beautiful plant. 

Insects still continue to swarm ; they sport in the 
sun from flower to flower, from fruit to fruit, and 
subsist themselves upon the superfluities of nature. 

It is not the air only that abounds with insects at 
this season ; ditched and stagnant pools of water are 
equally prolific of them. One of those most com- 
monly found in these haunts, is the monoculus apus, 
and is an excellent subject for the microscope. Some 
account of an examination of one by the aid of this 
powerful instrument will be found in T.T. for 1817; 
p. 242; see also pp. 156, 183, of the present volume. 

That beautiful little insect, the lady-bird, or lady- 
cow, now seen, and so often charged wifli being the 
cause of blights in apple-trees, is Jn reality the best 
remedy against that disease. When perfect, and in 
its larva state, it feeds entirely upon the crpAis, a genus 
of which the blight in questioii is a species. The 

' The morning Rose that untoncfaed stands, 

Armed with its hilars, how sweet it smiles! 
Bat plucked and suined by ruder hands. 
Its sweet no longer with it dwells ; 

But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from it one by one. 
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Utility of this infiect^ in destroying the blight, is well 
known in the hop-countries. 

2b the Ladt-bird. 

Ob ! Lady-bird, Ladj-bird, whj dost thon roam 

So far from thy comrades, so distant from home ? 

Why dost thou, who can revel all day in the air. 

Who the sweets of the grove and the garden can share. 

In the fold of a leaf, who can form thee a bower, 

And a palace enjoy in the tabe of a flower ; 

Ah, why, simple Lady-bird, why dost thou venture 

The dwellings of man so familiar to enter? 

Too soon you may find that your trust is mbplaced, . 

When by some cruel child you are wantonly chased; 

And your bright scarlet coat, so bespotted with black, 

May be torn by his barbarous hands from your back. 

And your smooth jetty corselet be pierced with a pin, 

That the urchin may see you in agonies spin ; " 

For his bosom is shut agamst pity^ appeals. 

He has never been tau^t that a Lady-bird feels. 

Ah, then you'll regret vou were tempted to rove 

From the tall climbing hop, or the hazel's thick grove 

And will fondly remember each arbour and tree. 

Where lately you wandered contented and free; 

Then fly, simple Lady-bird ! — fly away home. 

No more from your nest and your children to roam.' 

The harvest-bng (acarus ricintis), in this and the 
foUowi^ month, proves a very troublesome and dis- 
japeeable insect ; particularly in some of the south- 
ern counties of England. The best cure for the bite 
is hartshorn. Flies now abound, and torment both 
men and animals with their perpetual buzzing. Wasps 
and hornets become, in this and the succeeding month, 
very annojring to us in our rural walks. 

The common glow-worm, ' the little planet of the 
rural scene/ may be observed ia abundance in the 
month of August, when the earth is almost as thickly 
spangled witti them as the cope of heaven is witn 
stars. 

The solitary bee {apis manicata), and the white 
moth (phakena pacta), are observed in this month : 

* Smith's ConversatioQS on Natural History, vol. i, p. 10. 
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<lie ptinus pectimicamiM lUao wakes ji^ ^fipewmo^- 
The larvae of this insect are very defipbmctive t^ 
wooden faniiture, boring holes in tables, chairs^ 
bed-posts, &c.; — they are mnch inclined to lay 
their eggs in beech, hence tiiis wood is less fit f<nr 
the manufactore of domestic ntensils. If ttieir eggs 
are deposited on the surtace, frequent rubbiog ^1 
preserve wooded furniture. 

The southern counties of England, particularly 
Surrey and Kent, now yield tiieir valuable pix>duce 
of hops in this month. The common )u>p {kumubis 
lupubis) is propagated edth^ by nursery plaiits, or by 
cuttings. 

The heat of Ihis month is sometimes exaessive; 
and regarding coolness and freshness as indispensable 
to the enjojnnent of Nature's bounties at this aeas<m^ 
those who are confined in large cities luxuriate them- 
selves with -the * firequent ice,* and employ every 
means in their power to cool Oxe various liquors, 
which the heat rend^ers necessary to relieve the 
' parched and fevered lip' of -thirst. See T.T. for 
1818, p.^11, for some observniions on cooling liquors, 
apd-p.SS of our present volume, ^on ibe construction 
of an ice-hause. 

Towards the end t^ ibe month, the vfHA orach 
Xchenopodium album), the wild c^ry {mhm verbe^ 
naca), the s<«>eet gale {myrica gcde), the goid^ rod 
(senecio paliidostis), tl^ nuK^tibistLe {carduufi maafi^ 
anus), and ladies-traces {ophrys spiridis)^ have their 
Bowers in full bloom. 

Several »uiriftme plants flower this mont}i;-~Tg}ass- 
wort (salicomia herbacea), the grass-wrack (zoetera 
jDtarina), on sea-^coasts; the samphire (^rithmum 
maritimum), and the asparnjgus qjgHcinalis^ among 
rocks. On sandy shores may be seen the sea cam- 
pion, or oatchfly {silene maritima), sea spurge (€ti- 
phorbiaparaMa), and lavender cotton (^antolina mari^ 
tima). On sea shores are found the sea-stock (ch^i" 
ranthus sinuatus), and seik wormwood (jortemma ma- 
ritimaj. 
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III fliia, and the succeeding month, mnch know- 
ledge may be gained of marine plants, shells, &c. &c* 
by those who visit the sea-coast. The heaUhfiil 
amusement of wandering over the sands or beach, 
and among the caverns of our sea-girt isle, may 
easily be rendered improving to the mind, as well as 
the body, by bringing us acquainted with the great 
Author of Nature, in the apparently most insignifi- 
cant, but wonder-fraught, works of his almighty hand. 
See an interesting narrative of the examination of 
some shell-fish f^chini marinij in T.T. for 1817, 
p. 250. 

The best live shells are collected by means of a 
trawling-net, such as are used by fishermen, if tke 
depths will permit; they are also brought up by the 
cable in weighing anchor, and the log-Une in sound- 
ing. After a stonn, good shells may be picked up 
on the sea beaches, or shores, as the violent agitation 
of the water in a tempest separates them from their 
native beds, and often casts them on the shore; but 
such as have been exposed for some time to the heat 
of the sun, or beaten by the waves, are of little value, 
as their colours will be faded, and the shells worn 
and broken: choose, therefore, always such shells as 
lie in the deepest parts of their resorts and imder 
water, whether taken up by the drag-net, from the 
sides of rocks, or bottoms of ships, &c. Pilchards 
are taken in great quantities in this month. 



Reape doame your rky and shocke up your wheate^ 
Your summerfruitcs gather y the sweeter to eate; 
And doame with such otes as God shall you send, 
Fraoided this tnoneth drawe toward an end. 
Burning heate may annoy thee^ 
Quaking cold fnay destroy thee. 

JRccUi^me twiJuuktu, ann man tlgem no, 
d0 titi^ no tfint ;our call ntsUct, 

Ettti for a pamiDse, plumt tl^e ctoto, 
iDx gatiie (Iffitt i(Hte0) at t^ttt tiftiku 
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la OUK lajsl jzeaff^s Diary for AuguBt (V.T. fioD 1^9.8, 
I^Slfi) will be fbuadaii ' Inscff^wtLfortk^MaLnksjt^ 
a Sirtamf aB a SHilaMe companioii to it we now k^ 
aeit tilie folowing beanttfiil * jioettcal deicriptum q^ 
ilu progress q^ a rwer, from its sowRte to tftc sul! 
As it is intended (observes Aeaiifliof*) to be descripr 
tiY« only of scenes that maT be siqpposed to be famir 
liar to an English eye, it takes no notioe of the flnuk- 
dmng cataracts, golden sands, and otter objectn of 
savi^ climes ; neir wiQ it be considered;, perhaps, an 
defective in not conteiininga single aBusiion to men* 
gods and water-nymphs, or to any of the trite mar — 
cbineiy of antient fiction^ 

Behold the rtv'iet, from ito parent-source, 
Steal through the thicket with uiibeeded. ODinaa; 
Of fiuore greatoess ^et uncoiiscious stn^, 
like iofant orinces, in their iofa&t plav; 
O'ier its rough bed in lultiog murmurs now. 
Or through the breezj sedge meMid'ring slow. 
And nofw in waves, impelling-soft, it roves 
Tbfoagh sano J hanks, or deep-^involving grovcis > 
from sister-streama receives enriching iud| 
And wonders at the progress it has made. 
Now tufty isles the doubtful stream divide, 
The sacred haunts of Cygnus^ plumy pride : 
O^er the clear crystal hfu^ the Wfiody sceQ% 
The weeping wilUm^ or bright a9ergr«fn» 
The trembling branches, aU inverted, seem 
To point to other skies below the stream. 
The sun reflected gilds th' illusive deep^ 
Or shadowii^ winds the mantling surface sweepu 
Here thick'ning grass invites the mower's scythe. 
The busy groups of men and maidens blithe; 
Here the shorn meadow brightena to the eye ; 
The scattered herds lie ruminating nigh: 
Eachrifiing charm the bounteous stream bestow6. 
The grass that thickens, and the iower that blows. 
And while the vale the humid wealth imbibes. 
Hie fostfrin^ wave sustains the 6nny tribes; ^ 

The carp^ with ^den scale^ in wanton play; 
The trout, in cnmson^speckled glory gay % 

' The late Mr. Lobb, the elegant writer of the * Contemplative 
Philosopher/ ISmo, % vols. 
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The red-fiiuMid roaek^ the silver coated eel^ 

The pike^ whose haunt the twisted roots conceal; 

The healing tench, the gudgeon, peardh, and bream. 

And all the sportive natives of the ftream. 

The v^'rous streem now drives die bttsvailly 

And now disdains the little name of rt//. 

The clastViog cots adorn its flow'ry sides. 

Where hiest Content) with rosy Health, abides. 

Or here the villa's simple charms invite, 

^Wheve rural ease and elegance unite. 

Tbere,t gaudy Art her oumb^r^us pomp displaysi 

Where m Caprice bedecks the verdant maze ; 

The palace, column, temple, statue, rears; 

^hile Nature fashionablv drest appears, 

Aod now the- bridge, by busy mortals trod, 

High over-arches die ambitions fiood. 

Kow crowded cities, loft^r turrets rise. 

And smoking columns mingle with the skies; 

Where the rash youth their limbs exulting lave ; 

Where.oars innum'rons beat th' astonished wave. 

On the pmad sncftiee swells th' impatient sail, 

And gladdened coasts the welcome streamers hail. 

Expanding still the roughening waters, glide. 

In naste to mingle with the briny tide ' ; 

Till sea-Hke grown, they now diskiaiD all boond, 

And, rui^htAg to the^deep, resistless pour around. 

DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

[Ck>ntiBii«d from p« igii.] 

TlumTrsb (prtmus d(mesiica).'--TiA8 is geae- 
raliy a^middliitg sized -tree^ growing to the Imgbtot 
-fifteen or twenty^ feet, 'and brancbittg out ittto a spread- 
ing kead. -Itdeligbts in a^ lofty expomire, and isnotin- 
Jnrions to pastares where it has been {idanted. The 
cnltifvaiteici garden pl«ms are all derired fr<Hn this 
speetes. The ^rden and orchard kiii^s are* very n«- 
Bierous/differmg in the form,, taste, colour, and sub- 
^stmceofthe fruit. The following are the most re- 
markable: — The White Primordian, a small y^ow- 
coloured mealy pfaim, ripens in the latter ei»d of 
JTuly or beginning of August; a single tree of ^s 

*' Ove net falsi fiutti . 
II bel Tamigi amareggiando intoppa. ariosto. 
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sort will be sufBlcient for a commoii sized gardeiu 
The Morocco, which is a middle sized plum^ has 
good flesh, and ripens about the beginning of Au- 
gust. The Little Black Damask or Damson, is 
coveiqed with a light' violet bloom; the juice is 
richly sugared ; the flesh parts from the stone, and thd 
tree is a good bearer. The Orleans plum is well 
known, and is planted generally, because it bears 
plentifiilly, by those who supply our markets with 
firuit; but is, in fact, an inferior kind of plum. The 
Eggflum is a large oval-shaped fruit, of a yellowish 
colour, powdered over with a delicate white bloom; 
the pulp is firm, and adheres closely to the stone; 
the juice is of an acid taste, which renders it 
unpleasantto be eaten raw, though it is very good 
for baking or converting into a sweetmeat: it is a 
great bearer, and the fruit ripens in the middle of 
September. 

The Apricot plum is a large round yeUow-coloored 
fruit, powdered over with a white bloom; the pulp is 
firm and dry, sweet tasted, comes clean from the stone^ 
and ripens at the end of September. The Dauphinesa 
plum, a nape generally confounded with that of the 
Green Gage : &ere ^e three or four different sorts 
sold for it; but they are all inferior ; it is one of the 
best plums in England, and is produced ip lai^e 
. quantities. The Royal plum is a large fruit of aa 
.oval shape, drawing to a point nesX &e stalk; the 
outside is of a light red colour, powdered over with 
a whitish bloom ; tiie flesh adheres to the stone, and 
. has a fine sugary juice ; it ripens in the middle of 
September. The Cherry plum is generally about the 
size of tiie Oxheart (^heny, round and red ; the blos- 
soms come out very early in the spring, at th^ same 
time as those of the almond, and, when intertnixjed 
with the latter, present a most beautiful spectacle. 
The Muscle plum is not much esteemed, hence the 
tree is principally u^ed for ^tocks. The Green Gag% 
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is the finest eatii^ plmn we have ; it ripens in Au- 
gust: the best are tinged with purple. 

We must now notice the BuUace tree, which is 
another of the same, genus; it grows twelve or fifteen 
feet high^ with thorny branches ; it varies with black 
and wax-coloured fruity and with some that is red^ 
and has a bitter unpleasant taste^ growing in the 
hedges of Essex and Suffolk : the acid of this es^ 
teemed fruit is so tempered by sweetness and rough- 
ness a3 not to be unpleasant, especially after it 
is mellowed by frost: a conserve is prepared by 
mixing the pulp with thrice its weight of sugar; an 
infusion of the flowers, sweetened with sugar, is also 
often given as a mild aperient for children. The 
Black Thom^ or Sloe tree, is one of the same genus 
as all the rest of the plum kind; it is a crookedf 
shrub, growing about six feet high ; but the fruit is sO 
sharp and austere, that it requires the severe actioti 
of frost to mellow and render it eatable, and it theti 
becomes an agreeable variety. Of all tihese various 
sorts of the plum kind, it may be remarked, that 
when eaten in small quantities and in a ripe state, 
they are not unwholesome ; but when taken in larg^ 
quantities, and especially if unripe, they are very de- 
leterious. In a medicinal point of view they are con* 
Bidered as emollient and codling, especially the 
French prunes or dried plums imported from Maj^ 
seilles, which are the most wholesome ef all the dried 
£ruits. The smallness of all these trees renders their 
wood of litfle value except for fuel. 



SEPTEMBER is composed otseptem, seven, and 
the termination ber, like lis in Aprilis, Quintilis, Sex-- 
tiKs. This rule will also apply to the three following 
months, Octo-ber, Novem-ber, Decem-ber. Our 
Saxon ance^ors called it GersUmonat, ^for that bar- 

T 
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ley wbich that moiiafli cMUMO^jr f^eMtd, ^WM «m« 
tienily called geiat/ 

In S^FTEMBfiR 1819. 
1. — SAINT GILES. 

-GiiiBfi, or ^giflias, was bom at Athens^ but, after 
liB had disposed of liis patrimony in charitable uses, 
came to 'nance in the year 715. He lived two years 
"Wifli <78esarius. Bishop of Aries, and afterwards n^ 
fired into solitude. 

♦1. 1729. — SlJft RICHARD STBELB DIED. 

To him we owe the origin of that most useful aul 
entertaining branch of literature. Periodical Publica- 
tions. His ' Tatler/ the first number of which ap- 
peared April 12, 1709, was the parent not only of t£e 
Si>ectator and Guardian, but of all those o&er nu- 
merous and excellent works upon the same plai^ 
t^hich so much in^^roved the taste and morals of that 
Imd succeeding^ generations. To Sir Richard Steele^ 
also, we have ^eat obligations as a dramatic writer* 
His Conscious Lovers, divested of its indelicacy, is 
toe of the most interesting and amusing comedies ia 
file English language. 

2. — LONDON BURNT. 

The fire of London broke out on Sunday morning, 
iSepteniber 2d, 1666, O.S.; and being impelled by 
strong winds, raged with irresistible fory nearly four 
days and nights ; nor was it entirely mastered till the 
fifth morning after it began. This most destructive 
conflagration commenced at Utte house of one Farry- 
ner, a baker, in Pudding-lane, near [New] Fish-street 
Hill, and within ton houses of Thames-street, into 
.which it spread in a few hours; mearly ihe whole 
of the contiguous buildings being of timber, lath, 
and plaster, and Ihe whole neighbourhood presentoig 
tttile else than closely confined passages and narrow 
alleys. T^e fire quickly spread, and was not to be 
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conqiierod by «uf human means. For aa interesting, 
afccount of the fire, written by an eye-witness^ se» 
T. T. for 181©, p. 249^258. 

7.— SAINT BUNBRCHTTS. 

Etmerchus, or Eyortius, was Bishop of Chleans», 
and present at the council of Valentia, A.I>. 379. 
The circamstances of his election to this see were 
considered as miraculous, and principally ascribed* to 
a dore, which alighted upon his head in consequence 
of the prayers of the electors* 

8, — NATIVITY OP THE TIRO IN MARY. 

A concert of angels haring being heard in the air 
to s(demjiize this important erent^ the festjyal was 
apx^inted by Pope Servius about the year 695». 
Ibnocent lY honoured thi^ feast with an. octane in 
12441, and Gregory XJ« about the year 1370, with a 
Yigil. 

*R MS9. — BMHOP HALL DIED, ^T. 82; 

Aprelate^ who, being cast upon the evil days oC 
Charles I, suffered much from the persecutions of thck 
rebeilioiis parUameiit. Some notion of their proceed- 
ings, upon the passing of the ordinance fbr seques^ 
tering ' notorious delinquents,' iu April 1643, he 
being then Bishop of Norwich, may be formed, firom 
his own brief account. 

* The sequestrators sent certain men appointed by 
them (whereof one had been burned in the hand) to 
appraise aH the goods tilat were in my house ; whichr 
they accordingly executed witii all diligent severity,^ 
not leaving so much as a dozen of trenchers, or my 
children's pictures out of their curious inventory : 
yea, they would have apprized our very wearing-ap*- 
parel, had not some of them dieclared theii: opinion to 
ttke contrary. These goods, both library and house- 
hold stuff of all: kinds» were appointed to be expose<| 
to public sale ; but, in the meantime, Mrs. Goodwin^ 
a religious good gentlewoman, whom yet we hac( 
never known nor seen, being, moved wi^ compassion, 
very kindly offered to lay down to the sequestrators 
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the whole sum at which the goods were valued^ and 
was pleased to leave them in our hands^ for our use^ 
till we might be able to re-purchase them, ka for the 
books> several stationers looked on them, but wera 
not forward to buy. At last, Mr. Cooke, a worthy di- 
vine of this diocese, gave bond to the sequestrators, 
to pay them the whole sum whereat they were set, 
which was afterwards satisfied out of that poor pit- 
tance which was allowed me for my maiutenance.' 

As a moralist. Bishop Hall has been entitled tlm 
Christian Seneca: his knowledge of the world, depth 
of thought, and elegance of expression, place him 
nearer our own times than many of his contempora-* 
ties; while he adorned his age by learning, piety, and 
the uniform exercise of all the. Christian graces. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to name a prelate of more 
excellent character, or one, of his time, whose talents 
and sufferings, whose zeal in prosperity, and courage 
jbi adversity, deserve more honourable mention. His 
^Meditations' have been often reprinted ; and his en* 
tire works have lately been collected in a very hand* 
some,^ correct, and well-arranged edition, in 10 vols. 
8vo, by the Rev. Josias Pratt. 

14. — HOLT CROSS. 

This festival was first observed in the year 615, tm 
the following occasion: Cosroes, King of Persia^, 
having plundered Jerusalem, carried away large pieces 
of the cross which had been left there by the Empress 
Helena. Heraclius, the emperor, soon afterwards 
engaged and defeated him, and recovered the cross : 
1t>ut, bringing it back in triumph to JTerusalem, he 
found the gates shut against him, and heard a voice 
from heaven saying, that the King of Kings did not 
enter into that city in so stately a manner, but m^i 
iand lowly, and riding upon an ass. The emperor then 
immediately dismounted from his horse, and walked 
throu^ the city barefooted, carrying the cross him- 
l^elf. The holy-rood, or cross, when perfectiy made, 
hadnojt only tiie image of pur Saviour extended upon 
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at, btit the figures of the Yrrgin Mary and St. Johi^ 
one on each side; ni a)liisioii> to John xix^ 26^ — 
• Christ on ike cross saw his mother, and thmtisctph 
trftom he loved, stcmding by.' 

17.— SAINT LAMBERT. 

. JEiambert was Bishop of Utrecht^ ki the time of 
E»g Pepin I ; but, reproving the king's grandsoQ 
for his irregalarities^ he was craelly mnrdered at th^ 
instigation of an abandoned woman. Being canon- 
£sed, he obtained; at firsts only a simple commemor 
ration in the calendar ; but Robert^ Bi^op of Leeds, 
lit a general chapter of the Cistercian order, pro- 
dtred' a solemn feast to his hcmour in the church i9 

♦18. 804. — ST. PEKREOL BEHEADED. 

The anniversary of this skint and martyr is cele- 
brated at Marseilles' with great pomp. The houses 
are decorated with streamers to the very tops ; and 
flie public way is crossed* by cords, on which are 
suspended numberless ll^gs of various colours. The 
ships are always ornamented with flags and streamers, 
The procession passes under several arches^ hung^ 
with boughs, before it stops at the altars or resting- 
places, which are covered with flowers : every thing; 
concurs to give to this solemnity an air of cheerful- 
ness. The eye dwells with pleasure on the garlands 
of beautiful flowers, the green bouj^hs, and the emr 
Mem of the Divinity, contained in the flags of thQ 
procession. The attendants are extremely numerous ; 
every gardener carries his wax taper, omamentec} 
with the most rare and beautiful flowers ; he has also 
tihe vegetables and fruits with which heaven ha<l 
blessed his labour, and sometimes he bears somset 
nests of birds. 

The butchers also make a part of this proceiSsion, 
elothed in long tunics, and with a hat a la Henri IVx 
armed with a hatchet or cleaver ; they lead a fat ox 
dressed with garlands and ribands, and with gilt 
horns, like the ox at the carnival ; his back is cover- 

T2 
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ed with a carpet, on which sits a pretbr child, dresse4 
as St. John the Baptist. During the whole week 
which precedes the festiyal, the batchers lead about 
this animal : they first take him to the police, where 
they pay a duty, and then their collection begins, 
which is very productive : every one wishes to have 
the animal in his house ; and it is a prevailing super- 
stition among the people, that they shall have good 
luck throughout the year if this beast leave any trace 
of his visit, however dirty it may be. The ox is 
killed on the day after the festival. The child gene- 
rally lives but a short time : exhausted by the fatigue 
which he has suffered, and by tiie caresses which he has 
received, and sickened bytiie sweetmeats with which 
he has been crammed, he languishes, and often falls 
a victim. 

A number of yoimg girls, clothed in white, their 
heads covered with veils, adorned with flowers, and 
girded with ribands of a uniform colour, are next in 
the procession. Children, habited in different man- 
ners, recal the antient VMyst^es.' Several young 
women are dressed as nuns ; these are St. Ursala, 
St. Rosalia, St. Agnes, St. Teresa, &c. The hand- 
somest are clothed as Magdalens; with their hair 
dishevelled on their lovely faces, they look with 
an air of contrition on a crucifix which they hold 
in the hand: others .appear in the habit of tiie 
Sosurs de la Charite, whose whole tim6 is devoted 
to the service of the sick. Young boys fill other 
parts, such as angels, abbots,, monks : among whom 
may be distinguished St. Francis, St. Bruno, St. An- 
thony, &G. In the midst of the shepherds marches 
the Uttie St. John, but half-covered with a sheep's- 
skin, like the picture of his precursor; he leads a 
lamb decked with ribands, a symbol of the Saviour 
who offered himself for us, and died for the remission 
of our sins. The streets are strewed with flowers ; 
numerous choristers carry baskets full of roses and 
yellow brooflij which they throw^ on a given signal^ 
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Before the host or- holy sacrament: they strew some 
of these on the ladies yho sit in tows to see the pro- 
cession; these also have baskets of flowers on uieir 
knees^ which they offer to the host ; they amuse them- 
selves witii covering the young virgins and little 
saints with the flowers. The sweet scents of the 
roses^ the cassia^ the jessamine, the orange, and ttxe 
tuberose, mingled widi the odour of the incense, al- 
most overpower the senses. The procession pro- 
ceeds to the port, and it is there that the ceremony 
presents a sublime character: the people fill th« 
quays ; all the decks are manned with seamen, dress-, 
ed in their best bluejackets, their heads uncovered, 
and their red caps in their hands. All bend the knee to 
&e God of the Universe : the seamen stretch out their 
hands towards the prelate, who, placed under a ca- 
nopy, gives the benediction: the most profound si- 
lence reigns among this immense crowd. The bene- 
diction received, every one rises instantaneously; the 
bells begin to ring, the music plays, and the whole 
train takes the road to the temple from which they 
came. (See Coxe*s Gentleman*s Guide through France, 
p. 200.) 

21. — SAINT MATTHEW. 

In the year 64 or 66, ^atthew wrote Us Gospel in 
Hebrew, which Was afterwards translated into Greek. 
After many labours and miracles, he closed his life at 
Nadabar in Ethiopia, probably by martyrdom. 

22. — CORONATIOK OF KING 6E0R6B III. 

His present Majesty was crowned on the 22d of 
September, 1761. The form of the oath, and the 
manner of taking it, may be seen in T. T. for 1814, 
p. 228-230. 

*23. 1738. — DR. HERMAN BOERHAAVB DIED. 

Linnaeus, when atLeyden, had particularly wished 
to see and converse with Boerhaave, but in vain. No 
minister could be more overwhelmed with intreaties 
and invitations, nor more difficult in granting an au- 
dience^ than Boerhaave. His menial servants reaped 
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advantages from this circumstance ; for them an aor 
dience was always a profitable money-job; by ttie 
weight of gold it could alone be accomplished. Lior 
hsDus was quite unacquainted with this method, stfid 
had it not in his power to make presents. Owing tp 
Boerhaave's infinite occupations^ and the strict regu* 
larity which he observed, ambassadors, princes,^ and 
Peter the Great* himself, were obliged to wait several 
hours in his anti-chamber, to obtain asa interview. 
How much more difficult must it have been for the 
young northern doctor, allowing him his usual spirit 
of liberality, to aspire at the honour of admittance ! 
Notwithstanding all these obstacles, he aecompUshed 
it at last. He sent Boerhaave a copy of his newly 
published system. Eager to know the author of thii 
work, who had likewise recommended himself by a 
letter, he appointed lannaeus to meet him on the day 
before his intended departure, at his villa, at the disr 
tance of a quarter of a league from Leyden, and 
charged Gronovius te give him notice of his intention. 
This villa contamed a botanical garden, and one of 
Ihe finest collections of exotics. Linnseus punctually 
attended to the invitation. Boerhaave, who was then 
sixty-seven years old, received him with gladness, 
and took him into his garden, for the purpose of 
judging of his knowledge. He showed him, as a ra- 
rity, the Crategus Aria, and asked him if he had evet 
seen that tree before, as it had never been described 
by any botanist. Idnnaeus answered that he had fre- 
quently met with it in Sweden, and that it had beea 
already described by Yaillant. Struck with the young 
man's reply, Boerhaave denied the latter part of his 
assertion, with so much more confidence, as he had 
himself published Vaillant's work, with notes of bis 

* Boerhaave received visits from three crowned beads, the Grande 
Duke of Tuscaay^, Wiiliara the Third, and Peter the Great, the last 
of whom slept in his barge all night, over against the house of the il- 
lostrioas Professor, that he might have two hours' eonversatioa witb 
him before he began his lectures. 
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own, and finnly believed that tree Imd not been de* 
2K)ribed in it. To remove all doubts, and to give all 
possible sanction to what he advanced, Boerhaave 
immediately produced the work itself from his library, 
and, to his extreme suiprise, found the tree fully de- 
scribed in it, with all its distinctive marks. Admir- 
ing the exact and enlarged knowledge of Linnaeus in 
botany, in which he seemed ei$en to excel himself, 
the venerable old man advised him to remain in Hol- 
land, to make a fortune, which could not escape his 
talents. fStoever's Life of Linn(Bus.) 

Boerhaave was not more remarkable for the extent 
of his medical anil philosophical knewledge, than for 
hi0 sincere and hiunble piety : in proof of which, need 
only be noticed a common saying of his, that he never 
saw a criminal dragged to execution, without asking 
himself, ^ Who knows whether this man is not les9 
blamable than I am?' 

96. — OLD HOLY ROOD. See HOLY CROSS, p. 220. 
26.— SAINT CYPRIAN. 

He was an African by birth, of a good family and 
well educated*. He behaved with great courage and 
resolution in the Decian persecution, and openly in- 
vited the people to constancy and perseverance : this 
conduct so enraged the Pagans, that he soon fell a 
victim to ttieir fury, and suffered martyrdom under 
Valerianus and Gallienus, in 258. 

29. — SAINT MICHAEL. 

Saint Michael was an archangel who presided over 
the Jewish nation, and had an army of angels under 
his command and conduct; he fought also with the 
Dragon or Satan, and his angels ; and, contending 
witti the Devil, he disputed about llie body of Moses. 
3ee Rev. xii, 7 ; Jude 9. This festival has been 
kept with great solemnity ever since the sixth century. 
For customs on this day, see our former volumes. 

30. — SAINT JEROME. 

Jerome was bom in a town called Stridon, on the 
confines of Pannonia and Dalmatia. He translated 
die Old Testament, into Latin: this version, now 
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Styled the Vulgaie, is the only one used or allowed by 
IhttBomiriLcfanxeh* HediedmaoSOtLyeaff of taui^ 
age,A.D.422. 

J» SEPTEMBER 1819. 

The Sun enters Libra, at 56 m. after 9 m tile 
erening of the 28d of this months and on the 19di 
of which he will be eclipsed, but the eclipse will be 
invisible in this conntiy; and he will rise and set 
during the same period as in the following 

TABLE 
Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for every fifth Day,. 

September 1st, Sun hbes 14 m. after 5. Sets 46 m. past 6 
6th, ---24 --5- 36--6 
11th, ---34 --5- 26 --a 
16th, ---43 --5- tr--di 
21st, *--52-- 5- 8--6. 
26th, -.-a-^e- 68--5 

Equation of Time. 

If the numbers in the following table be applied^, 
as dbected, to the time shown by a good sun-dlal« it 
will give that which should be shown at the same in- 
stant by a well regidated clock. 

TABLE. fit. ti. 

Wednesday, Sep. let, to tlie time by the dial add 3 
Monday, - - - 6th, from the time by the dial fuhtroct 1* 34 
Saturday, - - 11th, ------- ----3 15 

Thursday, - - 16tb, -----------50 

Tiiosd&f, - - - %\fi^ --..---.,---6 45 
Sunday^ 26th> -•-: -^-aaft 

Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon, - 4th day, at 40 m. past 5 morning 
Last Quarter, - 11th, --58--8--- 
New Moou, - - 19th, - -52- -12 - - - 
First Quarter, -27 th, -- 3--1--- 

Moon^s Passage over the first Meridian. 
The Moon will pasa the meridiaB of the Boyal 



OtmeTntwy at flie foll<rvri&fi; times^ <whick mM Im 
conyenient for obaervatiGai^ if tlie'weaillier f>fO¥» fi^ 
Tonrable: viz* 

September 1st, at 57 m. after 9 in the evening. 

«d, - 56 . - - 10 - - - -- 

3d, - 51 - - - 11 - - - - 

lOfh^ • 59 - - - 4 in the morning. 

11th, .43.--5---- 

18th, -36- -6----> 

13th, -28-. -r---. 

S6th, - 50 - - - 5 in the evening. 

»rth^ -62---6--.- 

fi8th, -54--- T---- 

a9th, .52.--.8.--- 

80th, .4r---9---- 

Pkaw of Verms. 
i^^ i<i. /EnUghteoedpart -....-«- ll*ail« digits. 
^"^ ^" t^I>wk part 0-1885 - - 

EeUpHSisf Jiupitet^s SatelUtes. 
Ite ^odipses of J^npiter'^ Satellites which w9I be 
^dsiUe at ^ttie Soy al Ctt>servatory this mo»th^ ivifl Im 
Aeifiallimw^: viz, 

sicsiisieiM. 
tst 'Satellite 4th 4ay, at m. after 1 momiqg. 

12th, - - 24 - • 9 evening. 

19th, --20-.11-- 

aeth, - - 44 - - T - - 
^d SoleUite 4th, - - 43 - - 8 - - 

11th, - - 17 - - 11 - - 

Other Phenomena. 
Merctcry will be in liis inferior conjimclaon at 4 in 
^flie morning of the 7th of this month, stationary on 
the i6tb> and attain his greatest elongation on the 
"SSd. Saturn will be in opposition at half iMtst 4 in 
the morning of the 21st; and Georgium Sidns in 

iuadrature at 7 in the morning of Sie 14th. The 
f oon will be in conjunction witti fi in Taurus at 
35 m. after 2 in the afternoon of Ae Uth; witb 
Pollux at 48 m. after 2 in the morning of the 14th; 
ivith Yenns at 12 m. past 1 in the numring of die 
Idth; imOk Spica in Ykgo at 4m. after 2 in 4be 
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afternoon of the 21st; and with a in Scorpio^ at U 
m. after 2 in the morning of the 25th. ; 

On the Eppbcts of Gravitation. 

[Continued from p. S06.] 

When one body is supported by another, the force 
of gravity causes it to press upon its support; 
if it be suspended by a string, this string is ex«^ 
tended by llie action of gravity exerted upon the 
body. Tliis tension is also found to be wholly inde- 
pendent of the figure of the body ; but in different 
bodies of the same kind of matter, or of the same 
density, it is exactly proportional to their bulks, and> 
consequently, to the quantities of matter they contain. 
Weight, and body or mass, therefore, though not sy- 
nonymous terms, are always proportioned to each 
other, at the same distance from the centre of the 
Earth, or rather the centre of terrestrial attraction. 
This limitation is necessary ; for when bodies are re- 
moved either to a greater or less distance from the 
centre, the body or mass remains the same, while the 
weight, being the effect of gravity, is variable; and, 
consequently, the weight can be substituted for Hie 
mass only, when the situation with respect to the 
centre of attraction is the same. Since, however, it 
is known that the force of gravity varies inversely as 
the square of the distance, and die effect is always 
proportional to the cause, the weight of a body may 
readily be found at any distance either above or 
below the Earth's surface, when its weight at the 
surface is known. For since the centre of attraction 
is either in or very near the centre of the Earth, if 
r denote the terrestrial radius, h the height of the body 
above its surface, and w its weight at &at surface, we 
have 

(r + A>:,^::«;: (;:$^ = «/; 

which expresses the effect of gravity, and, conse- 
quently, me weight of the body at the height A. K, 
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•tf^refore^ a body was found to weigh 100 lbs. on th» 
flhore of the Pacific .Ocean^ in the latitude of Chimbo^ 
razo, and it was required to find its weight on tlio 
summit of that mountain^ which is about 4 miles 
above the level of the sea ; taking the radius of tfai 
Earth equal to 4000 miles, we shsdl have 

,_ (4000yxl00 _ 1600000000 _ 
^ -^ (4004)* •" 16038016 "" 
99*8003 lbs. =: 99 lbs. 12-8048 oz; 

and hence the loss of weight in consequence of this 
elevation is 3*1952 ozs. 

Again, if it were required to ascertain the height at 
which a body that weights w at the Earth's siufaca 
would weigh only w', we should have from the pre- 
ceding expression, in which h becomes the unknowia 
quai^tity, 

fherefore \ 

(r + hy-^^l 
and consequently _ 

or, finall]^ 



If, now, it were required to find at what height' 
ai^ove the ISarth's surface a body would lose one- 
fourth of its weight; by substitutir^ these quantities 
in the preceding formula, we shall have 

* = r(v/f-l) = r(|y3"-l); 
hjeace 

th^'height required, ponsequently if r =: 4000 niiles 
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tfa keigliE iki^wliieb a^ liod^t M!«nl4 iMe Itk of its 
wei^at fiM Barfb's rai&ee is rU4aam^40ma 
a7)4«88jiiiks. 

Hhe forceof -gnmky does not luuy. in. the same 
aMoiiier lielow flie Eai€h'^ surface as abore it; for^ 
on the principle UiaA' e^efy particle of maper pos>* 
sesses the . peopM^ . of aMmctioii, mathematicians 
^ prove thai, i3f^^(eil$y^|diiig froifa ike snr&ce towards 
ttie centr^. m^l^.dinuii;^ in. the, direipt ratio in 
which the dlstehce decreases. If, therefore, d denote 
tfie ^^fltance belew the sorfaee, aasd r, w, umim/aB 
before, we shall have 

andfli^efore. 

Consequently, wImbu r> i^ aii^^ti; are given, u/ be- 
comes known ; or if u;, vf, and r are given, dis ^aspp 
fonnd; for 

w 

and consequently 

, tvf 

d = r . 

u; 

The next aspect, in wUch the action of gravity on 
terrestrial bodies ibo^ be consideined, is when these 
are ftt Jiberty to obey its influence, and conseque]|i0y 
to'^^ descend in tiie direcfion in which. that influence is 
exerted. T^ motion winch is thus produced is found 
to agree in alt its ck^cumsteices wi^ that which ma- 
thematical investigation proves ought to result fronr 
the action of^a coxuMtEpt force.. Tt^ qpaces througii 
which bodies fall are always proportional to, the - 
squares of the times^f their descent : if these times 
be 1, 2, 3, 4, &c* seconi^,.for instimce, the spac^ de- 
scribed are as 1, 4, d,' 16, &c. The space is also the 
swHi^wJbiteverjBjftf be.j^ megnitodQ'of tbe bnAjr^ 
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ina^imdeiiily of ite rariytaiice ^Huch it exj^ences 
fiom 'die mediiiiii tiiioagh ifUcli it nMnrm; a dr- 
<;iims(aiice >9^dii shunvis ilikt^K actkm bf ghiTitjr is 
alwa3rs proportioiial to the mass of matter^ or Ibe 
number of particles the iK>dy .contains. In these de- 
scents also, 4^e increments of vddcity^ and conse- 
qtteiitly the whole veloeitie^^ arfe fotmd to tie pro- 
portiOnsQ to the tune^ which the bodied have be^n m 
motion. Hence, when the ' i]f^ce describe, ' ^d ^e 
Telocity acquired in any -gtyen unit of time, are as- 
^oeitiined, the spade lata Teldctty for any other tiaie 
sire^easily d^snuined, or^e time cofiesp<HidiB|^.to 
ahy oilier i^aoe or velodity found ; and csOnsequently 
all tbe czrcamstances and pheiiomena <rf lk>cbeJi 6m- 
scendiBg in perpendicidar &ies, or even d<i#n inclined 
planes, .thence become known. It has^ been found 
that a f^it^ body in the latitude of Ildndon, and 
independently of *^y resistacnde of the air, when 
urged by ^avlty, descends trough 16 fbet and an 
inch in the first d^cofld of its descent 4rom rest, and 
ac^tres a veldcity wliich would carry it through 
double that space, or 33 feet 2 inches, in the next 
second df time. If gravity ceased to act and the ac- 
quired velocity were unifortdly continued during that 
period. For, as the velocities are propor^^^nsd to 
the times, and the spaces as the squares of either, if 
any other lifane in seconds be denoted by t, the space 
by s. and the final velocity by v, and jjr=16i^ feet, 
tf e nave 



1": t*:: a I 9<*=:«, 
and 1 ; ^ :i 2g : 2gt:z:v; 



hence by finding tiie value of g and t in the last of 
these equations, and sobstitatiidg them in the first, we 
fdiallbaVe 

"A^r snbstitu&ig the given numbers tn %eke fCft- 
mvHb ikistead of their respective letleersy &e WtA 
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results in any paiticiilar question will be obtained.-*— 
If> for example, it were required to find the space 
flirongh which a heavy body would descend in 3 sg<* 
conds^ then 

s=:Sf<*=:16A X 9=1441 feet, 

the space required. And if the velocity at the end 
of the same time were required, by taking^ the second 
and third fonnulaa, we have 

from which t;rrS^f=32^x3=:96f feet, the velocity 
teqtiired. The time either of describing a certain 
space or of acquiring a certain velocity may also bo 
readily found : for if the time of falling through .a 
itpace of 500 feet were required, we should have^ 

f = x/j=:V^jg^=10v/^5^=10v/^^ 

rz6-975iB7 seconds, the time required. 
The time of acquiring any given velocity may 
likewise be readily found ; for let it be required to 
ascertain the time in which a body would acquire 
a velocity of 300 feet per second ; then since 

gezzitv, 
we have 

V 800 1800 ftoo^^io 

The same law applies equally to the ascent as to 
the descent of bodies, but in a contrary sense, that 
which is accelerating force in the one case becoming 
retarding force in the other. Thus, if a body were 
projected with a certain velocity in a direction per- 
pendicular to the surface of the Earth at the point of 
projection, its motion would be . opposed to the 
action of gravity, and the whole of its velocity would 
be destroyed by this force in exactly the same time 
as that in which it would have been generated in 
descending freely from a state of rest; and the same 
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space would be described iii each case before the 
effect was produced. 

When a body is projected in any direction not per* 
pendicular to tibe horizon, aho&er kind of effect is 
produced by the action of gravity. In tbii case, it 
deflects the body from the Sne of its projectile mo« 
tion, and causes it to describe h curve, concave to- 
' wards the earth. Tims, when the action of gravity^ is 
considered aA acting in parallel lines, arid tike resist- 
ance of the medium through which the body moves 
is not taken into tiie account, tite curve which is de- 
scribed by the combined effects of these two motions 
is a piarabola, situated in tiie vertical plane passiiq; 
through the centre of die earth and the line of its pro- 
jectile motion. The effect of gravity upon a body 
ttius projected is measured by the curvature of tti 
line it describes, or th^ space through which it is 
orased to deviate in a given time from the line of its 
projectile motion, which constitutes the tangent ta 
the first point of the curve.^ 

A slight acquaintance witii tire phenomena of thcT 
physical world furnishes us witii numerous ex- 
am^s of ail tiiese effects ;^ and amply prdvea that 
Hit powBr which impaarts weiqghtto bodies, oscillatiotf 
to tiie pendulum, and stability to the ocean, which: 
accelerates tile descent of bodies in perpendiciflar 
lines, and deflects them when projected obliquely, is 
strictiy analogous to that which reguliatestfae motions 
of the planetary system. It was the effect of this 
power upon a projectile that constituted, in the mind 
of the great investigator of the laws of gravitation, the 
first link of that chain which not only binds the 
earth to the heavens, but mutually connects all the 
bodies in otur system With ^ach other, tt was this 
effect which first caused him to stretch his thoughts 
biiyond tiie confines of this narrow sphere, and fix 
himself, as it were, in thi6 centre of the solsdr system, 
there to contemplate the simplicity of the law which 
U 2 
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regulates^ and admire the haimony of the motions 
which characterize^ tlie reyolntions of the celestial 
orbs. 

[To 1>c continued.] 

CJe ilaturalififsi Btar^ 

Jbr SEPTEMBER 1819. 
How sweetly nature strikes the ravished eye 
Through the fine veil, with which she oft conceals 
Her charms in part, as conscious of decay ! 

September is^ generally, accounted the finest and 
most settled month in the year. The mornings and 
evenings are cool, but possess a delightfiil freshness> 
while die middle of. the day is pleasantly warm and 
open. October also frequently partakes the charac- 
ter of its precursor. .vA * morning's walk' at this 
season is replete with: gratification to the admirer of 
Natore's beauties. "Wihat a magnificent phenomenon 
is every day exhibited in the rising of tiie Sun ! yet 
how common is the observation, that indolence and 
the love of sleep prevent a great part of mankind 
from contemplating- this beauteous wonder of the 
creation ! What numbers are there, in high life espe* 
cially, who prefer a few more hours of sleep to all the 
pleasures of a morning walk ! — See some reflections 
on this subject in our last volume, p. 234. 

Oh/husie folly ! Why do I my hraine 

Perplex with the dull policies qfSpaine 

-Or quick designs of France ? Why not repaire 

To the pure innocence of th' country aire, 

And neighbour thee, dear friend f Who so dost give 

Thy thoughts to worth and virtue, that to live 

Blest, is to trace thy ways.' There might not we 

Arme against passion with philosopbie; 

And hy the aide of leisure, so controule : 

Whatever is earth in us to grow all soulef habinotok. 

Rural scenery is now much enlivened by the variety 
of colours, some lively and beautiful, which are as- 
stoned^ towards the end of the month, by the fading 
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leaves of trees and shrubs, ^hese appearances are 
very striking even in our own fine forests^ but cannot 
be compared with the magnificent scenes presented 
to the eye of the enraptured traveller.in the primeval 
woods which shade the equinoctial regions of Africa 
and America. See T.T. for 1817. — ^This remark 
applies also to Asia. No^ country^ perhaps^ on the 
globe unites so many advantages for the sustenance 
and propagation of animal and vegetable life as 
Hindostan^ wlienceits products of bolh are extremely 
numerous and singularly luxuriant. Those extensive 
districts which are still in a state of nature, where not 
sandy deserts, are overgrown with thick forests of 
stately height, composed of a great variety of timber 
trees, of which the teak supplies the place of the 
European oak in its fitness for the purposes of 
house and ship-building. In these woods a number 
of creeping plants of extraordinary size and length 
run from tree to tree in festoons, connecting the 
whole into one mass of verdure. The river banks 
and Inarshy grounds are covered with impenetrailble ' 
thickets, or jungles, as they are called, the secure re- 
sort of game and beasts of prey. In such situations . 
the bamboo reed grows, the most useful for econo- 
mical purposes of all the natives of hot climates. In 
the tropical latitudes the family of palms abound, rear- 
ing high in the air their naked trunks, crowned with ] 
green tufts of light and spreading foliage. Nothing 
can surpass the beauty and fragrance of the flower- 
ing shrubs that decorate the groves; and the skilful 
botanist alone can reckon up and describe the nu- 
m'erous fruit-bearing trees, and the plants which 
serve u'seful purposes in rural economy or the arts '. 

The following lively picture of an Indian forest, by 
the late Mr. Pennant> has a particular reference to 
Ceylon, though in many of its features it applies to 
all the tropical countries of the east : — 

' Aikin's Geographical Delineations, vol, ii, pp. 38, 39. 
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' An Indian forest is a scene the most picturesque 
fliat can be imagined : the trees seem perfectly ani- 
mated ; tiie fantastic monkeys give life to the strongei* 
branches; and the weaker sprays wave over your 
bead^ charged with vocal and yarions plumed inha- 
bitants. It is an error to say that nature has denied 
melody to the birds of hot climates, and formed them 
only to please the eye with their gaudy plumage. 
Ceylon abounds with birds equal in song to those of 
Europe, which warble among the leayes of trees^ 
grotesque in their appearance, and often laden wifb 
file most delicious and salubrious fruit. Birds ef 
the richest colours cross the glades, and troops 
of peacocks complete the charms of the scene, 
spreading their plumes to a sun that 'has ample 
powers to do them justice. The landscape, in many 
parts of India, corresponds with the beauties of the 
animate creation : the mountains are lofty, steep, imd 
broken, but clothed with forests, enlivened with cata- 
racts of a grandeur and figure ibiknown to iMs part 
of the globe. 

^ But to give a reverse of this enchanting prospect, 
which it is impossible to enjoy with suitable tran- 
quillity ; you are harassed in one season with a burn- 
ing heat, or, in the other, with deluges of rain ; yon 
are tormented with clouds of noxious insects; yon 
dread the spring of the tiger, or the mortal bite of the 
naja.' — Indian Zoology. 

Scenes like these on the South American continent 
are well depicted in the following lines from the 
' 3fissionary,' a poem, in the description of a valley 
near the Andes : — 

Summer is in its prime; — tlie parrot-flocks 
Darken the parsing sunshine on the rocks ; 
The chrysomel^ and purple hutterfy 
Amid the clear blue light are wandering by; 

' The chrysomel is a beautiful insect, of which the young women 
pf Chili make Qecklaces, 
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The hurmmng''hirdf along the mtfrtie bowers. 
With twinkling wing is spinnine o'er the flow^'rs, . 
And all the farther woods and thickets ring^ 
So loud the cureu* and the thenca^ sing. 
# « * « 

Check'ringy with partial shade, the beams of noon. 

And arching the gre/rock with wild festoon, 

Here) its gay net-work and fantastic twine. 

The purple cogul^ threads from pine to pine. 

And oft, as the fresh airs of morning breathe, 

Dips its long tendrils in the stream beneath* 

There, through the trunks, with moss and lichens white. 

The sun^ine darts its interrupted light, 

And, 'mid the cedar^s darksome boughs, illumes. 

With instant touch, the Lot^s scarlet plumes. 

The sUent and gradual progress of maturation i» 
now completed; and human industry beholds, with 
triumph, the rich productions of its toil. The Tege- 
table tribes disclose their infinitely various form of 
fruit; which term, while, with respect to common 
use, it is confined to a few peculiar modes of fructi^ 
fication, in the more comprehensive language of the 
naturalist, includes every product of vegetation, by 
which the rudiments of a future progeny are deve- 
loped and separated from the parent plant. ^ 

Partridges (tetrao perdixj are in great plenty at 
this season of the year: they are chiefly found in 
temperate climates, but nowhere in such abundance 
as in England. Partridges pair early in the spring.: 
about the month of May, the female lays from four- 
teen to eighteen or twenty eggs, making her nest of 

* Birds of Chili, remarkable for the melody, richness, and compass 
of their notes. , 

^ The thenca (turduB JTieHca) is considered by Molina as a variety 
of the Virginian thrush (turdus Polyglqttus)^ called the Four-hun- 
dred-tongues, from the variety of its notes. 

' A most beautiful climbmg plant. The vine is of the size of 
packthread : it climbs on the trees without attaching itself to them : 
when it reaches the top, it descends perpendicularly; and as it con* 
tinues to grow, it extends itself from tree to tree, until it offers to 
the eye a confused tissue, exhibiting some resemblance to the rig« 
gtng of a sbip^— il^o/tna. 
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dry leaves or gUGuw upon the ground. Hie yoting 
birds learii to mn as soon as hatched^ freqtienUy en- 
cumbered mth part of fhe shell sticking to them; 
and picking up slugs^ grain^ ants^ &c. — See the 
' Partridges^ an Elegy/ in T.T. for 1817, p. 282. 

There are in blow, in this month, nasturtia, china 
aster, marigolds, swieet peas, mignionette, golden 
rod, stocks, tangier pea, holy-oak, michaelmas daisy^ 
safiron (crocus sativus), and ivy (hedera helix). 
Among the maritime plants may be named, fhe 
marsh glass-wort fsallcomia herbaceaj, and the sea- 
stork's bill (erodium maritimum)^ on sandy shores ; 
and the officinal marshmallow (althaea pfficinalisj in 
salt marshes. 

Herrings (chtpeaj pay their annual Tisit' to Eng- 
land in Ms month, and afford a rich hairest-to the 
inhabitants of its eastern and western coasts. Exdhi- 
ehre of the various methods of preparing ffads'fish fdr 
sale, in different countries; an inlmense qtiantity of 
oil is ^awn from it, forming a great and important 
commercial article among the northern nations. 

Vsttious of the feathered tribe How ^ comihcilcfe 
fheir automnal music; among these, the thfush, the 
blackbird, and the woodUvrk, are now conspicttous. 
The phal^sna nissula*, and the safiron butterfly 

• The Moth. 

Wbcn dtfws fftU fast, and rosy daj 

Fades slowly in the wi>9t away, 
While evening breezes bend the future sheaves; 

Votary of vesper's humid light. 

The mothj pale wanclVer of the night, 
From his green cradle comes, amid the whispering leaves. 

The birds on insect life that feast, 

Now in their woody coverts rest: 
The swallow slumbers in his dome of clay, 

And of the numerous tribes who war 

On the small denizens of air, 
The shrieking bat alone is on tbs wing for prey« 

£liiding him, on lacey plume 

The silver moth enjoys the gloom, 
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fpt^io hfale), appear in ttiis month. Flies fmtff- 
caj alHHnid in. oar windows* — See T.T; for 1816^ 
p. 2i»; and for 1817, p. 274. For some pretty lines 
addressed to a fly, see T.T. for 1817, p. 977.— The 
snake shugks or casts its skin in tMs monfii. 

The chimney or coBunon swallow (hirundo rusHea) 
disappears about the end of September. Hie con- 
gpc^ting fik>cks of swallows and martins on house 
tops, but principally upon the towers of churches on 
our coast, are very beau^fol and amusing in this and 
the sacceedsBg monfli. See our last volume, p. 241. — 
Of the migraiion and torpidity of the swallow, we 
ha^e abeady treated at lengfli, in T.T. for 181^ 
1615»^and 181#; to these Tolumes, therefore, we refer 
the ingenious naturalist, and to Mr. Forster's Observa- 
IfQfw on the Brmnal JEUireat of the SwqXlmo, third 
edUiffliy for fuller mformation on this curious sub- 
ject See idso our last volume, p. 24S, and the 
' SwaUowh' an Elegy^ in T.T. for 1817, p. 128- 

Many of the small billed birds that feed on insect^ 
disappear when the cold weather conmiences. The 
throstle, the red-wing, onA ihe fieU^are, which mi- 
grated in Mai^h, now return; and the ring-ouzel 

Glandng on tremoloos wii^ tbroagh twilight bowers. 

Now flits where warm fuuturttuma glow, 

Now quiven «o thejamdnc boogh. 
And sacks with spind tongue the bidm of sleeping flowers. 

Yet if from op«n casement stream 

The taper's bright aspiring beam. 
And strike with comet ray his dazzled sight; 

Nor jperiuraed leaf, nor honied flower, 

To check his wild career have power. 
Bat to the attracting flame he takes his rapid flight. 

Boondit he dar^4a dmy rrngtu 

And soon hi» soft and powdcaed wings 
Ace singed ; and dimmer grow hispearlj eyes, 

And now his struggling leet are foiled, 

And scorched, entangled, burnt, and soiled ; 
Si ft«f^ form is k>si--iho wretdicd insect dies! 

ekSicsTfi. • 
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fuiivesfrom the Welsh and Scottish Alps .to muter 
in more sheltered situations. All Ihese birds feed 
upon benies^ of which there is a plentiful supply, in 
Pttr woods^ during a great part of their stay. The 
throstle and the red-wing are delicate eating. 

Hazel-nuts are now ripe, and the filberd-tree is 
taden witib its agreeable fruit. See a description of 
the hazel and filberd-ti:ee, with some beautifiil lines 
on the latter, at p. 119. 

The oak begins to shed its acorns, and the beech 
nuts fall; both of which are termed mast. A loxa-- 
xious pasturage is afforded for such hogs as are kept 
on the. borders of forests, fpr about six weeks, from 
the end of September. — See our volume for 1816, p. 
272. 

The autumnal equinox happens on the SSdof Sep- 
tember, and, at this time, tiie days and nights are 
equal sdl over the earth. About tins period, heavy 
storms of wind and rain are experienced, as well aa 
at the vernal equinox. 

Now reape up your barUe^ ka$t. that.it be lost. 
Your beanes and your peason to quite care and coftf 
lUmembring alwaks the age of the tnoone, 
So ihall you do nothing too late^ or too toone. 

With rawfrute to glut thee, 

In perill may put thee, 

€W vxontis ]Blft#0e tftU t iiii«i in 3R, 
Preftentcfli i^oo 0|»stter«i ttoto in ytimt j 

€it WiMtttt 0P0tet dome pcefette, 
flttn 31 lyilt 8U tint fieete Iti tsinct 

DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

[Continued from p. £17.] 

QujNCB Trbb (pyrus cyd(miaJj---Tbia is a low, 
crooked, and distorted tree, which is covered with a 
brown bark, and much branched. The leaves are 
sometimes rpimdish, and at other times egg-shaped, 
of a dusky grefen colour above, and whitiidi ;i|i>der- 
jieattfar U is one of th« first exotic fruits that was 
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brought into lEngfauid.. l%e qomce is alsp Mpi 
to have been ttae GoUkn Apple of tbe Hesferides, so 
famous in aatient lable, Tlie troe may be raised 
from fhe kernels of the finit sown in antomn ; bat 
th^e is no certainty tibat they will produce the same 
sort of good firnit^ neither do th^ soon hcgm to 
bear. On this account the scTeral yaiieties are pro- 
pagated by cuttings and layers^ as well as suckers 
from tsees ttiat grow upon their own roots ; and also 
by grafting and budding. There are Ihne prin- 
cipal yarieties. The Pmr quince, iriaioh is. an ob^ 
long fruit lengthened at the base. The jinp2e.qpiinoet 
iiriiicb iS' a Bounder kmd; .and the..ftortej{vlifQincey 
whicbismorejittcgr, andnbt4M>'ha(r8liastbelwofor» 
mer, and A^refore , most.iraluaUe. This-frast has a 
peculiaF smell and an aasteie>tasto udienjrawv'i»tft'i» 
gieafly ectteemed when peepaimk ^ The fuwe was 
fonaiBrly made into a sj^p; and ofluk^exptessed 
and* takM ta- aUay nausea^ vmniting, and umSaf 
disordera When used in small quantities it is said 
to be-ooottiE^ andr restring^tt. A mucilage is pre- 
pared from: quinee i»eeds by bailing a dnradim ef 
them in >eight ounces of water untH it acquires a 
j^oper 'i9imsistence, butany of tiiesimple^gams wOl 
mmre efiectually serve the samepuxpose« Standard 
quinces designed as fruit treesmay be planted in 
the gardener orchard, and some by the side of a fish« 
pond or diteh^ as they delight in moistuse. Hiey may 
also be planted in shrubberies, either as full :or low 
standards^and should always be peimittedto tabe their 
own way of growth. -^The wood of this tre^ is rarelj 
af^plicaUeto any other use than for fiiel; as the stem 
like fliat of the apple, to which it is so nearly 'allied^ 
ScMom grows to any considerable size. 

. Raspberry-Bush (rubm idam). — ^Hiis^ well 
known bush is generally about two feet high, and 
thickly' set with small prickles. The stems remain 
uprii^t till the second year, when th^ begin to bear 
iratt and tbra lie down. This fruit was antiently 

X 
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called Baspis or Maqpisberryr .^ui^ in some countries 
Hindrberry ; and by some persons Framboise, from 
41ie French. It is found all over £urope in moist 
situations,, in woods and hedges, but it is remarkably 
plentiful in Wales and in some parts of Scotland. 
Although the raspberry, in its natural state, is grate* 
ful to most palates, sugar certainly improves the 
flavour, and hence it has been converted into a' 
sweatmeat, as well as used to communicate a D^st 
delicious flavour to currant-pies. When ripe it dis- 
solves the tartar, which is so injurious to the teeth ; 
and is fragrant, slightly acid and cooling; so Ihat 
it allays heat.and tibirst in common with other sum^ 
mer firuits. Young kids are extremely fond of thcT 
fresh leaves* There are fliree varieties of flie com- 
mon sort, and some other species, all of which de- 
sei^ve notice. The varieties are ^p Rtd-fruitedy flie 
WMte-'fruitedy thie Twice-bearing , and the Smooth 
raspberry, which last is thought to be a distinct spe- 
cies. These are certainly accidental varieties ; and 
the size of their fruit has been much increased hf 
culture, but probably at the expence of their fla- 
vour. The yirffinia^ raspberry, which grows in 
North America, has purplish stalks that rise higher 
than the English sorts. It is known at first sight 
by the blue cloud or bloom on the stem. The firnil 
is generally black, but there is a red variety, which' 
has a tarter and pleasanter taste than (he European 
raspberry. 

The Dewberry bramble is a species of wild rasp- 
berry, like the common bramble ; the berries it pro-* 
duces are agreeably acid, and have not that faint; 
impleasant, taste which distinguishes the common 
'Blackberry. The latter, howevei;, is equally allied 
to the raspberry genus, and though it is a trouble- 
some weed, produces one of the essential ingre^ 
dients in elder-wine^ which is so< miich valued for 
its domestic uses. The bramble will also form the 
^ftost impenetrable of all live fences, while itl greeii 
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twigs are of great use in dyeiilg woollen^ silk, and 
mohair black. The leaves are. very astringent; and 
fiilk worms will sometimes eat th^n when mulberry 
leaves cannot be procured. The mountain bramble 
or cloud-berry, anottier member of the same family, 
should not be contemned. It is an elegant plant, 
with an upright stem hardly a foot high. The bet- 
nes are of a tawny or dull orange colour ; they are 
acid, mucilaginous, and not unpleasant. Bemg 
found upon &e highest mountains in various parts 
of Europe, they have been called CUmd-berries. 
They bloom in June, soon after the snow dissolves, 
and are. hardly ripened before the plant is again 
overwhelmed with its wintery covering. The snow 
preserves the fruit, and the Scotch Highlanders hold 
it in great esteem on account of its long duration. 
'They have s<Hnething of the flavour of tamarinds^ 
and are thought to be antiscorbutic. The Norwe- 
gians pack them up in wooden vessels, and selid 
them to Stockholm, where they are served up in 
desserts, or made into tarts: and the poor Lap- 
landers bruise and eat them with the milk of the 
reindeer. It is remarkable that all these bushes are 
sufficiently hardy to bear fruit to perfection in this" 
jcou|itry. Our own co&imon raspberry is propa- 
gated by suckers, but is better when raised-fromlay^ 
ers, and should be planted in a fresh strong loam. 
The Virginiofi rasplierry deserves attention; it' ia^ 
easily increased by suckers, and only requires to 
be restrained within proper hounds. The youngest 
plants produce the finest flowers and fruit; for 
which reason, and. also for the largeness and ele- 
gant form of the leaves, it has long had a place in 
our ornamental plantations. The brambles put out 
roots at every joint, and will thrive in any soil or 
situation. 

Strawberry-Bush (fragaria vescaj.— The 
common species of this frait obtained its name from 
the running stems which, ii^ the language of our fore- 
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tatiietn, wen staswedi or strewed orer tiie graund, 
a»i die ftuit of wfatob^liad been inadyerteiitly called 
m heny. The appearaac^ of liiis humble bui^ and 
tile excellence of. ihe fruit it bears are well pom^ 
trayed in.teifiilldwiiig'plaintiare linesi — 
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iTie strawberry blooms iipon its lowly bed: 
^'Plant^ofmy nStive Unlf The lime may fling 
'^' . Moi^ potent fragrance en the zephyrs wing, 
._ Tbeomkj^cocai.riciierjaKeftshed; ^ 

;. Ti^ ^lut^^uava loyeliej:^ blossoms spread ; 
^ But not^ like thee, to fond rememhranqe bring ^ . 

*' Tbfe Vtmisbed tiburs of life's enchantihg'spring j; ' 
- Mort &ihhdtir'of joys for ever fled ! 
■ rThjBii bidfst.tbe sDenes of chiklbood rise to vievr' 
, > . The wild woqd ^ath which fancy loves to trace^ 
Where, v.eiled in leaves thy fruits of rosy hue, 
^ ' ilurkedon a pliant stem with' modest grace. 

It Wion^d hd iiapossihfo to vuoAice M flie sorfai of 
this delieaAe and'^alutery frnilv and improper not to 
mention th^ most remarkable. The first -of the^e is 
the Commmi Wood ^tnawbeny ; the fndt of which is 
small and.'fe&erally^ red. In England, -where it is too 
much^shamdt.by woodaand hedges^ it generally has 
but littte'fleiYOur.;/thon^>>in» wanner countries, it be- 
come larger and higher flavoured. There is a sub- 
ordinate variety • o£ thia^ sort called the White Wood^ 
strawberry, wbacfa: npens rather later in the season. 
This is*okeii.pcefe]irediforits^ickflavoTy*p but, as 
it isi less productive than the other, is not so much 
eultii^ated. The Alpine strawberry-bush is taller than 
ei&er of these : the fruit is larger, and both red and 
white. This is a very valuable kind, continuing in 
firqit from June till tiie autumn frosts set in; and on 
this account, the Dutch call it Everlasting strawberry . 
The roughrfririted kind of strawberry is merely an ac- 
cidental variety. The Hautboy is tiie kind most cul- 
tivated in England. This will soon degenerate where 
negfected; but, when well managed in a good soil, 
will produce a grJeat quantity of large weU^flavoured 
finftit* . The Chili strawbeiTy yields plenty of firm. 
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well-flavoured fruit; but^ being unproductiye^ has 
been generally neglected. The Scarlet strawberry, 
which differs very much from the common sort in 
leaf> flower, and fruit, is the first strawberry that he- 
comes ripe^ and is also thought to be the best kind 
now known. The Pine strawberry has something of 
the smell and taste of the pine-apple. Strawberries, 
either eaten separately or with sugar and milk, are 
universally cjsteemed a most delicious fruit. They 
are grateful and cooling, and seldom disagree with 
the stomach, even when taken in large quantities. 
They promote perspiration, and have been known to 
give great relief in the gout and stone, when eaten 
daily. The first physicians have successfully pre- 
scribed them for consumptive habits. The straw-' 
berry surpasses the raspberry as a dissolver of the 
tartar which destroys the teeth, but requires more care 
IB the cultivation. They grow best in a delicate loam, 
and will not bear much fruit in a light soil. Tlie low 
growth and nature of this creeping plant are noticed 
by Shakspea^rb, who-says, Henry V, act 1, sc* 1, 

The jS^rawJerry grows underneath the Nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best) 
Neighboured by fruit of baser quality. 

The same poet, in a passage which he has versified 
from one of our old historians, has preserved a fact 
by which it is proved that this fruit h^s been culti- 
vated in London, at least, ever since the reign of 
Richard the Third. See the play of that name, act 3, 
sc. 4, where Gloster thus addresses the Bishop of 



Ely: 



My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good Straxcberrks in your garden there; 
'I do beseech you send for some of them. 



We shall conclude the praises of the Strawberry 
with the quaint saying of an old writer: God might 
have made a better berry than the strawberry, hut 
certainly he never did. 

X2 
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THIS month was called Dondtkinus in the timeef 
Domitian; but after his deaths by the decfree oi* the 
Senate^ it took the name of Oetober, erevy €me hating 
the name and memory of so detestable>a tyrant. It 
-was called wyn^manat, or wine month, by the Saxons. 

In OCTOBER 1819. 
1. — SAINT RBMI6IUS. 

BEMieius was bom at Landen, where he so closely 
pursued his studies, that he was supposed to lead 
a monastic life. After the death of Bennadius, he 
was. Oil account of his exemplary piety and extraor- 
dinary learning, chosen bishop of Rheims. Having 
held his bishopric 74 years, he died at 96 years cS" 
age, A.D. 535, 

♦8. — FIRST SUNDAY IN OCTOBSR. - 

On this day, formerly, was held throughout the 
kingdom, established by a decree of convocation, in 
the twenty-eighth year of Henry VIII, The Feast 
OF Dedication of Churches. This, however, we 
believe, is no where observed, now, each parish hav- 
ing its Feast y or Wake, on the Sunday after the saint's 
day to whom its church is dedicated. These yearly 
feasts have both their advantages and evils. They 
are useful, as a fixed and known time for the rela- 
tions and friends of the inhabitants of the respective 
villages to pay their annual visits, at a period when 
preparations are made for their reception ; and thus 
the trouble dnd expence of this one festival suffices 
for the ensuing year. Their evils are, that even this 
expence is often such as some can ill afford, together 
with the vanity of dress, the drinking, gaming, dan- 
cing, and its too frequent bad consequences, which 
attend them, (See Wheatley on the Com. Prayer, 
ch. ii, 3, 6.) 
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*3, 181.2. — MOSCOW BUBNT. 
. 6. — SJLIVT FAITH. 

This wfin martyr gnffored death andei DaciamiSy 
about tiie year 290^ the most cruel torments being ior 
dieted upon her. 

9. — SAINT DBNYS. 

Saint DenySy or Dionysius, the Areopagite, was 
converted to Christianily by St. Paul. See Acts xvii. 
He wasy at firsts one of the Juc^ies of the celebra^ 
court of the Areopagus^ but was afterwards made 
Bishc^ of Athens, where he suffered martyrdom for 
the sake of the gospel. 

In our last years volume, we gave Mr. Eustace's 
description of tiie. abbey erected to the honour of this 
saint, as it appeared in 1790, and again in 1802: in 
addition to winch, an account of this celebrated struc«> 
tore in 1643, written by Mr. John Evelyn (well-known 
as the author of the ' Sy Iva'), may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

* The church,' says Mr. £. ' is now 990 foote long, 
100 in bredth, and 80 in height, without comprehend* 
ing the cover; it has a very high shaft of stone, and 
the gates are of brasse. In Ihe choir are the sepulr 
chrefif di^ the most antient kings : without it are many 
more : amongst the rest, that of Bertrand dii Guesclin, 
ConstaUe of France, in the Chapell of Chas. V,, all 
his posterity, and neere him the magnificent ^piil* 
chre of Francis I, with his children, warres, victories, 
and triumphs, engraven in marble. Above are bodies 
of several saints ; below, under a state of black vel* 
vet, the late Lewis XIII. Every one of the ten cha* 
pels, or c^ratories, had some saints in them ; among 
the rest, one of the Holy Innocents. The treasury is 
in the sacristy above, in which are crosses of massy 
gold and silver, studded with precious stones, one of 
gold three feet high. Amongst the still more valuable 
reliques are a naole from our Saviour's Cross, in a box 
of gold, full of precious stones; a crucifix of the true 
wood of 4he Crosse, carved by Pope Clement III, 
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inchased in a chrystal covered witii gold ; a box in 
which is some of the Virgin's haire ^ some of the linneii 
in wch oar blessed Saviour was wrapped at his iia- 
tivity ; in a huge reliquary modelled like a churchy 
some of our Saviour's bloody hair^ cloathes^ linnen 
with which he wiped the Apostles' feet^ with many 
other equally authentic reliques. Amongst the trea- 
sures is the Crowne of Charlemagne^ his seven foote 
high scepter and hand of justice, his sword, belt, and 
spurrs of gold ; the Crowne of St. Lewis, covered 
with precious stones, amongst which is one vast mbjr; 
uncut, of inestimable value, weighing 300 carrats 
(under which is set one of the thorns of our blessed 
Saviour's crowne,) his sword, seal, and hand of jus- 
tice. The two crownes of Hen. IV, his scepter, hand 
of justice, and spurrs. The two crownes of his son 
Lewis. In &e cloak royal of Ann of Bretagne, is a 
very great and rare rubie. Divers bookes covered 
with solid plates of gold, and studded with precious 
stones. Two vasas of berill, two of achate, whereof 
one is esteemed for its bignesse, colour, and carvinj^ 
imbossed, the best now to be seene ; by a special fa* 
vour I was permitted to take the measure and dimen* 
sions of it; the story is a BachanaUa. It is really 
antique. There is a large gundola of chrysolite, a 
huge urn of porphyry, another of chalcedone, a^vasa 
of onyx, the largest I had ever seen of that sfone; 
two of chrystal ; a morsel of one of the wajl;er-pots in 
which our Saviour did his first miracle ; the effigies 
of the Queen of Saba, of Julius, Augustus, Marc An* 
tony, Cleopatra, and others, upon saphyrs, topazes, 
agates, and cornelians ; that of the Queen of Saba 
has a Mqrish face; those of Julius and Nero on 
achates rarely coloured and cut. A cup in which So* 
lomon was used to drinke. Apollo on a great ame- 
thyst There lay in a window a miroir of a kind of 
stone, said to have belonged to the poet Virgil. 
Chatlemayne's chessemen, full of Arabiq characters. 
In the presse nest the doore, the brass lanlhom foil 
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of duQEfital^ said to have conducted Jodaaaad his 
company to apprehend oor.B. S. A faire unicorae's 
hoine^ seiitby a K. of Peesia^.abont seven foots long* 
in aawther presses (over wMch stands the pictare in 
oil of their Orleans Amazon with her sword) the effi- 
gies of the late French kings in wax, like om» in 
Westmmstarj, covered wilh dieir robes, with a world 
o£ other Baiitie&' 

. *lt. 1711.r— WILLIAM TYTLER BORN, 

Audioxof an Inquiry into the Evidence against 
Mwy Queen of Scots, which Lord Chancellor Hard^ 
wicke declared to be ^ the best concatenation of cir- 
cumstantiate proofe, brought to bear upon one point, 
tiiat he had ever perused/ in music, as a science, 
he was uncommonly skilled. It was his constant 
amusement ; and, with th&t natural partiality which 
all entertain for their favourite objects, he was apt 
to assign to it a degree of moral importance, which 
some might deem a little whimsical. He has often 
been heard to say> that he never knew a good taste in 
music associated with a malevolent heart ; and, being 
adced what' prescription he would recommend for a^ 
taining to an old age, as healthful and happy as his 
own, — " My prescription,"' said he, *' is simple : 
short b«t cheerful meals, music, and a goodcon^ 
science/' He died Sept 12, 1792. 

13.— TRANSLATION OF KING fiOWARD THB 
GONPBSSOR. 

He was the youngest son of King Etbelred ; but as 
all his elder brothers were either dead, or had fled 
away, he succeeded to the crown of England in the 
year 1042. He collected all the most useful laws 
made by the Saxon and Danish kings. The addi- 
tional title of Confessor was probably given him by 
the pope, for settling what was then called JRome- 
Scot, but now is better known by the name of Peter^s 
Pence. For some pretty lines on this subject, SOQ 
T.T. for 1815, p. 281. 
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*16. 1555. — RIDLBY AND LATIMBR BURNT AT 
OXFORD. 

Having dressed himself in his episcopal habit, 
Ridley walked to the place of execution, between 
the mayor and one of &e aldermen of Oxford; and 
seeing Latimer approach, from whom he had been se- 
parated since their condemnation, he ran to meet 
him, and with a cheerful countenance embraced him, 
and exclaimed, ^ Be of good heart, brother, for God 
will either assuage the fury of the flames, or else 
give us strength to endure them.' When they were 
brought to the fire, and, after a suitable sermon, were 
told by an officer that they might now make ready 
for the stake, they supported each other's constancy 
by mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the 
stake, called to bis companion, ' Be of good cheer^ 
brother; we shall this day kindle such a torch in 
England, as I trust in God shall never be extin* 
guished.' The. executioners bad been so merciful 
(for that clemency may more naturally be ascribed to 
them than to the religious zealots) as to tie bags of 
gunpowder about these prelates, in order to put a 
speedy period to their tortures. Hie explosion 
jkilled Latimer immediately; but Ridley continued 
Alive during some time in the midst of the>flames. 

Here Latimer and Ridlky in the flames 
Bore witness to the trath. If thou hast walked 
Uprightly thro' the world, proud thoughts of joy 
. Will fill thy breast in contemplating here ' 
Congenial virtue. But if thou hast swerved - 
From the right path, if thou hast sold thy soul, 
And served, a hireling, with apostate zeal. 
The cause thy heart disowns,-~oh ! cherish well 
The honourable shame that sure this place 
Will wake within thee, timely penitent. 
And let the future expiate the past. soutbet. 

*16. 1817. — 6ENBRAL KOSCIiJSKO DIED. 

A singular felicity of reputation has ever attended 
this admirable citizen and warrior. In the cause of 
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genuine liberty he fought against injustice, and 
shamed both the tjrrants and jacobins of the age* 
In his days of power, at the head of armies that 
adored his name, no false glory da^riedhim^nor cor- 
rupt ambition could betray him. He nobly resisted 
the foreign potentates who laid waste his country, not 
because they w^e kmgs and emperors, but because 
they were invaders and oppressors ; ift the rare and 
pure spirit of freedom and loyalty, he bled for the 
King and Constitution of his native country. When 
Polsmd lost her independence, Kosciusko lost his 
home : the court of Russia would have allured this 
illustrious defender of the people whom she had sub- 
jugated, by temptations irresistible to vulgar minds ; 
Bonaparte would have made him the flattered instru- 
ment of a spurious and hollow liberality to his coun- 
trymen ; but Kosciusko saw that their lot was irre- 
trievable, and his own he refused to change. As a 
Soldier and a Patriot, in public life and in retirement, 
his principles were untainted, and his name unsul- 
lied : the monarchs whom he opposed, respected him; 
the factions who fiatiled to seduce,, forbore to slander 
him ; and he would have been the Washington, had 
he not been theWALLACE, of Poland. In 1814, the 
Emperor Alexander liad a long interview with Kos- 
cuisko, and expressed a wish to restore him to his • 
former rank and consequence in the country that had 
given him birth ; but, with a consistency worthy of 
his character, he replie4 ; * If, by Poland, your Ma- 
jesty means that Poland, such as it was in 1794, I 
am both ready and willing to return to my native 
land; but I cannot condescend to serve under a 
foreign prince, who wears its crown,' It was at 
Soleure, in Switzerland, that^this brave and virtuous 
Pole resigned his breath, in the sixty-fifth of his age, 
happy to draw his last sigh withii^ sight of the can- 
ton that gave birth to WilUam Tell. 

17.— SAINT ETHELDREDA. 

She was a princess of distinguished piety, daughter 
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of Anna^ Kmg of tiie East-Angles, and Hereswitha 
his queen, and was bom about the year 630, at Ix- 
ning, a small village in Suffolk. In the year G73, 
she founded the conventual church of Ely, with the^ 
adjoining convent. Of this monastery she was con- 
stituted abbess, the monks and nuns living in sociely 
and regular order: it flourished for nearly two hun- 
dred years, butwas destroyed, with its ii^abitants, by 
the Danes, m 870.— See T.T. for 1814, p. 255. 

18. — SAINT LUKE THE EVAN6RLIST. 

Luke was bom at Anttoch,the metropolis of Syria, 
a place celebrated for the study of the liberal arts. 
Tlie notion that he was a painter is without founda- 
tion,, as it is not countenanced by antient wvitens. Dr. 
Lardner thinks that he might have been by profession 
a physician, as the expression ^beloved phylucian,' 
Col. iv,'}4i seems to intimate; Luke lived a^single 
life, and died in the 84tli year of his age> about tiie 
year of Christ 70; probably a natural deatii. 

25. — ACCESSION OF KING GEORGE III. 

Upon tiie dealii of George IX, has present Majesty 
came to the throne, on tbe 22d of September 1760. 

"ITiis toas a day of Jubilee, 

A day to every Briton clear ; 
' (But now, unnie^tthe soond ofglee, ' 

Tib hallowed TCUh a silent tear; -<-^ 
That .'Xiod would '^ave,' no more the prayep— 
WiB only ^k— that Hcav'n would spare.. . 
Ob ! honoured be that aged head, ,. 

White with the venerable snows 
That * fourscore years' have sternly shed ; 

Oh ! doubly honoured 'by the woes 
That left him bat a shadowy throne. 
In &^>rms, in darkness, and alone. 

And yet, tho' ' quenched those orbs' in night, 

Tho' Jost that mind in deepest shade, 
Celestial visions, pure and bright, 

And Angel visits duly paid, 
May bceak on this dark wintVy state, 
And cheer the bUnd— thdiiftsulate. 
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Oh, God ! if soch commimioa be 

The solace of his loneliness^ 
If his high converse be with Thee 

And Angels, who his visions bl6t»*- 
Then, who woald aucb illosbn break ? 
Oh ! who would bid sach dreamer wake ? 

Peace be with thee, afflicted Sire ! 

However from Reason's |>ath astray. 
May Heav'n still lend its pillared fire 

To guide thee on thj lonely way ; 

' - fill thy soul here with thoogbts sublime. 

And loose thee in its own 'good time I 

25. — SAINT CRISPIN. 

Crispinus and Grispianos^ twobrpfhers, were bom 
at Rome; whence they Ravelled to Soissons in 
France^ about the year 303, to fi^opagate the Chris- 
tian religion. Being desirous, however, of renderings 
themselves independent, they gained a subsistence by 
shoemaking. It having been discovered that they 
privately embraced the Christian faith, and endea 
voured to make proselytes of the inhabitants^ the go- 
vetaor of the town immediately ordered them to b© 
beheaded, about the year 308, From this time, the 
shoemakers chose them for their tutelar saints. There 
is a curious anecdote relative to this day in T.T. for 
1816, p. 291. 

The fraternity of shoemakers have unquestion- 
ably given rise to some characters of great worth and 
genius. The late Mr. Holcroft was originally a shoe- 
maker, and, though the principles which he prolQpssed 
at the beginning of the French revolution were ex- 
tremely obnoxious, yet he was certainly a man Of great 
genius, and, on the whole, a moral writer. His drama- 
tic pieces must rank among the best of those on the 
English stage. Robert Bloomfield wrote his poem of 
'The Farmer's Boy,' while employed at this busi- 
ness * and Dr. William Carey, Professor of Sanscrit 
and Bengalee in the College of Fort William, Cal- 
cutta, and the able and indefatigable translator of the 
Scriptures iilto many of the eastern languages, was 
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IB early life a shoemsdeer in NoiiJiaiDogpfdliahire. The 
present Mr. Gifford, <be .tegjislatorx)f Jnv^al, and 
the supposed editor itflAe42«astedyI(jmew, spent 
some of his eaiijd»yBmleianng1he * emft and mys- 
tery^ of a shoenndcer/as he tells ns, inone of the most 
interesting pieces of auto^nography eyerpemied, and 
prefixed to hisnervotis and elegant yersi09L of the 
great Roman satirist. 

S6. — PR06I«A^MATiO»f OF «lt«G jGEORGfi III. 

His present Mc^esty ^ras Reclaimed King on the 
26th of Octobeig JU^Q^ t the :d9^ jiA9r his accession 
to the throne. 

128.— BAISTT STMON.AND SAINT JUDE^ ApOStUs. 

Simon is calldd the Clanaqmte^ ^om the Hebrew 
word Caiut, to be aSedons ; hence his naine Of Simon 
IBelotes, or 4he Zealot^ ZUke \i, 15. .After enduring 
vadous troiibles and afflictions^ he, :irith great cheer- 
ftflness, stfffereddeatfa on the cross. 

Jude is cdlled both by the nameof Hiaddaeus and 
libbaetis iMatt. x, 3^ and JTar^fc iii^ 18. 7ude^ the bro- 
"Qier of James : Jude, Yerse 1. And Judas^, lUot Is- 
(paciot : John xiv> .22. He was of our Lord's kin- 
dreid ; Is not his mother called Mary, arid his brethren 
James and Joses, and Simon and Judas f Matt, 
xiii/ 55. After .great s]access in his apostolic nu- 
.nii^tty, he wa3, -at last for a free and open reproof of 
the si^pesstitious rites of the Magi, cruelly put :to 
death. He has left jcine epistle of univeiysal cquccro 
"to Cliristians. 

^29. 1804.— GfiOJRGB MOBLAND DIED, MT. 39. 

His conduct was irregular beyond all vcalculation, 
.And all powers of description ;. and whilie the t^our 
of his genius and < the soundness of bis judgment 
neyer forsook him in a picture, they scarcely aver 
.accon^panied bim in any other einpfoyment, action, 
or sentiment of hisrli^. Capable vOi the most regular 
nnd jprofound jreflection on ^very jtbing ^connected 
with nis art, c^pable^even^of.the dearest distinctions 
of mond rectitude, he never appears tohavedecM- 
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cated a single leisure hour to soben conversation or 
innocent pleasantry; fb any of llie endearing inter- 
cwirM^df Amestic or soieM Hfe<, or to any rational 
poi^ow' wkailever. Be b^fftnevOSf acknowlcifeB* 
tolwve^^nlaBtti^tiitietet^cfrhedid notpairt, 
in drinking, and in the nmffest dhsipatibn$, with 
persons the most emineftt he^ could select for igno- 
rance or ^bmtalily ; and. a mbbk of cartels, hwtl^s, 
btttckers men, smugglers, poaciiers, and postilions, 
were constantly ta hid company, and fre^entl; in 
his pay. He was found at onetime, we are told» ina 
lodgkg atSomers-town, in the-folloiwing mosltext^a- 
oi«Kiiary circumstances: his infant chiM; that had 
been dead nearly three weeks, lay in its cofiin in one 
comer of the room ; an ass and foal stood munching 
barley-straw out of flie cracHte ; a sow and p^s were 
solacing in the recess of an old cupboard;, and him- 
self whistling OTcr a beautiful picture tiiat. he was 
finishing at his easel, with a bottle of gin hung up on 
one side, and a Hvc mouse sfttinr (or rather kickine) 
finrli^portrdit, on the^tbehT! ^^ 

^smmmMi 0ttmtmtts 

JPf^ 0€TOM:it 18191 

Thb Sun^ enters Scorpio at 9 m, after 6 in the 
morning of ttie 2tSk of thiff nronth ; and he rises and 
sets during the same period at the times specified in 
the following 

TABLE. 
Of the Sun'& Rising awi SetUnffor wery fifth Day. 

Ottohet fst, Sun risesrHl m» after 5. Sets 4t9m. after 5 

6tb, ...««... 6 - 3a - . 5^ 

Utt, 3S - - ^ - 38' . . 4. 

16th, - - -41 - . fi . 19 . . 5 

21st, ---51 --6- 9.-5 

«lh, ... 1 . - r . 59 - . 4 

Sl5«, . . .11 . - 9r . 40 . . 4 
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Equation of Time. 

^ If the followmg numbeTS be snbtracted fram the 

time as indicated by a good sun-dial, the remainders 

will be the time which should be shown by a well 

regulated clock at the same instant. 

TABLE. m. s. 
Friday, October Ist, from the time by the dial subtract 10 7 

Wcdoesday, - - 6th, 11 40 

Monday, - - - - llth, --*------- is S 

Saturday, 16th, - 14 1« 

Thursday, - - - 21st, 15 10 

Tuesday, 26th,, 16 O 

Sunday, • Slst, '-.--. 16 12 

Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon, - 3d day, S3 m. after 3 afternoon. 
Last Quarter, llth - 57 - - 2 morning. 
New Moon, 19th - 55 - - 3 - - - * 
First Quarter, 26th -54 -.5--- 

Moon's Passage over the Meridian. 

The Moon will pass the first meridian of thi& 
country at the following convenient times for ob^ 
serration, if the weather prove favourable: viz. 

October 1st, 39 m. after 10 in the evening. 
10th, 29 - « - 5 morning, 
llth, 21 ---6---- 

12th, 10 ---r---- 

25th, 54 - - - 5 in the evening. 

26th, 52 -.-6---- 

2rth, 47 - - - 7 - - - r 

28th, 38 - - - 8 - - - - 

29th, 26 ---9---- 

80th, 14 - - 10 - - - - 

The Moon will also be eclipsed on the 3d of this 
month. But as the eclipse begins about 36 m. after 
1 in the afternoon, and she does not pass the me- 
jidian of the Royal Observatory till past 12 at 
night, the eclipse will necessarily be invisible in lliis 
country, as the Moon will not have risen at the time. 
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PfUtse of Venus. 

r^ 4.» rEniigbtenedpart 11*99159 dig^ 

'*^ ^' IDarfpart - O'OOS*! - - • 

Venus is at tMs time eyideiitly very near ber anur 
perior conlimctioii, since nearly the wh^ of Imot 
disc would be seen enlightened^ if not for the rajrs 
of the Sun, which prevent her fitom being visihte 
at this tiime. Her conjunction,, indeed^ takes plttM 
at 30m. after 6 in the evening, of the 9th. 

MeKpse9qf Jupiter^s Siatellites. 
The following will be the eclipses of Jupiter's 
Satellites visible at the Royal Observatory this 
month. 

EMSRSIOI78. 

Isl SatelKte 4tb day, at 40 n». after 9 evening. 

21st .-1-- 8--. 

3d Satellite ath - - SI - - 8 * - - 

jForm of Saturn's Ring. 

October 1st /^^"i^S"^**'*****^*' ""'^^ 

uctober 1st ^Yra^^ei^ ditto 1-060 

Other Phenomena. 

Mercury will be iii superior conjunction at 15 m. 
after 8 in the morning of ttie 21st. Venus at 30 m. 
after 6 in the evening of the 9th. Mars will be in 
quadrature at 90 m. after 12 on the 15th. Jupiter 
will be stationary on the 4th. The Moon will be in 
conjunction with Saturn at 59 m. after 5 in the even- 
ing of the 2d ; with fi in Taurus at 2m. after 11 in 
the night of the 8th ; with Pollux, at 32 m. past 10 
in the niorning of the 11th ; with Spica in Virgo, at 
14 m. after 9 in the evening of the 18th; and with « 
in Scorpio at 19 m. past 9 in the morning of the 22d 
of this month. 

On the Effects of Gravitation. 

[Continued from p, 234.] 

The effects of gravity are familiar to us in the oscil- 
lations of the pendulum* from which society receives 

Y2 
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SO much adyantage as a measure of tiine. The 
same instrument has also been applied with great 
success in determining the figure of the Earth. 
The length of the pendulum, which is the distance 
between the centre of suspension and the centre ol 
oscillation of the vibrating body, is always in propor- 
tion to the force of gravity at the place where it is 
used, when the time of vibration is constant; and 
hence the pendulum becomes a proper instrument tor 
measuring its intensity; and, consequentiy, for ascer- 
taining the comparative distances of different places 
from the centre of attraction. If we denote toe 
length of the pendulum by /; the intensity of gravity, 
as measured by the space which a heavy body would 
describe in a second with tiie velocity acquired m tne 
first second of its descent uniformly continued, by g ; 
the ratio of tiie diameter of a ckcle to its circum- 
ference by x; and the time of one vibration by r; 
♦hen mathematicians prove that, when the arcs ot 
vibration ate small, tiie relation between the lengtn 
of the pendulum and the time of its vibration is ex- 
pressed by the equation, _ 

'=<■ 

In any otiier situation, where the length of fte 
pendulum is f , and flie intensity of gravity jT, the 
same relation is expressed by 

Now if the times in both instances be equal, as one 
second, for example, we necessarily have 

but as T is common to both sides of the equation, we 
may divide by it, and then 
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By squaring both sides, we have 
I V_ 

and by converting this equation into a proportion^ 
l\V \. g \ ^. 

When, therefore, the length of the seconds pendu- 
lum is found by experiment in different parts of the 
globe, the ratio of the intensity of gravity in these 
places is determined. 

As the pendulum is caused to vibrate by the force 
of gravity, the greater the intensity of this force, the 
greater will be its velocity, and, consequently, the 
quicker its vibrations, when the length of .the pendu- 
lum remains constant. The duration of each of these 
oscillations is ascertained by the number which a 
pendulum makes in a given interval between two 
consecutive passages of a star over the same meri- 
dian ; for instance, when a pendulum is transport- 
ed to different parts of the earth, experience shows 
that the velocity of its oscillations increases from 
the equator to the poles ; and the law of this accele- 
ration, which has been determined with great accu- 
racy, is as the square of the sine of the latitude ; as 
the rotation of the globe on its axis requires. Richer, 
who was sent by the French Academy of Sciences to 
Cayenne, for the purpose of making astronomical 
observations, was the first who put this interesting fact 
to an experimental proof. He found that his clock, 
which had been regulated to mean time at Paris, lost 
a sensible quantity every day at Cayenne. This was 
the first direct proof that was obtained of the diminu- 
tion of gravity at the equator; and it has since been 
very carefully repeated in a great number of places> 
all of which have confirmed the general result ; the 
resistance of the air being also taken into considera- 
tion. The following table shows the general results 
that have been obtained on this subject; the length 
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of the pendulum at tte eqaator heiag xakf, a^d ttie 
time of vibration in all of them the same: viz. 

Latitude. . LOigth if the Pendulum. 

0"* (y -- 100000 

18 100076 

4SS<J 100S82 

4850 ^ 100S3? 

6648 lOOirO.. 

The lengths of pendulums oscillating in the sama 
time being proportional to the gravitating' forces 
by vrhich they are caused to vibrate, it ^ is evident 
ftota the preceding series that the force of gravity in- 
creases from the equator to the poled ; since, in order 
that tte pendulum may make each of its vibra- 
tions in the same time, in different latitudes, it us ne- 
cessary to increase its length, as the latitude aug- 
ments. This increase in the length of the pendn- 
him is nearly proportional to ttie square of the sine of 
latitude, as may easily be proved by a comparison of 
flie numbers in the preceding table with each other; 
taA it affords another proof of the dhimal revolution 
of the Earth on its axis. These numbers also repre- 
sent the proportional weights of the same mass of 
matter, if transported respectively into these latitudes. 
And likewise, as the spaces through which heavy bo- 
dies descend, when at fall liberty to obey the action of 
this force, are always proportional to the forces by 
which they are put in motion, the relation of these 
spaces will also be expressed by the preceding num- 
bers. 

It is, however, only the ratio of the absolute 
lengths of the pendulum that is given for the re- 
spective latitudes in the above table, and which may 
be found for any other latitude by means of the square 
of its sine. In order to find the absolute lengths, one 
of them must be given. Now it has been determined 
by numerous experiments, that, in the latitude of Lon- 
don, the length of the seconds pendulum is very near- 
ly equal to 39^ English inches. Hence by means of 
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this length, that for any other latitude may be found 
by proportion. 

But as the lengA of the pendulum will necessarily 
rary according to the species of time in which its 
vibrations are estimated, it becomes the first subject 
of consideration to fi^ upon the species of time in 
which these vibrations are to be reckoned. That 
which corresponds to the lei^^ above specified is 
the second of mean time. By this we are enabled to 
ascertain the length of the pendulum, acted upon by 
the same force of gravity, or, which is the same thing, 
situated on the same paraUel of latitude. Under these 
circumstances, the lengths of simple pendulums are to 
each other as the squares of their times of vibration; 
for we have 

# = Tv/^,and/'=xv/- 
9 9 

and therefore 

9 9 

and by omitting the quantities that are common to 
tiie last two terms of tiiis proportion, we have 

f : f : : •/ : Vf, 
oreif^:: I: V. 

Then by substituting the numbers in thiis proportion, 
gives 

V : m727^ : : 89126 : 38*9116, 
which is the length of the pendulum vibrating sidereal 
seconds in the latitude of London ; and for any other 
latitude its length may be found by the principles 
above stated. 

In general terms; if we denote the latitude by L, 
the corresponding length of the seconds pendulum by 
Z, and that of the seconds pendulum at the equator by 
/' ; it has been found, from a great number of observa- 
tions^ that the value of / is expressed by the following 
formula : viz. 
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By sabstituting for the sin* L ita yalue 
1 — cosaL 

the fonmda becoines 

Now llie value of t has been found to be 39*0265^ 
English inches^ and hence, by snbi^tution, 

I s:: 39'026& + 0604 -- -0804 C09 SL ss: 
391069 — 0804 cos 2L, 

in which yaluef 89*1069 is the len^h of Ihe seconds 
pendulum at 45"^ of latitude; and it will be observed 
tiiat when the latitude, or the value of Ivi^r lessthai^ 
45*, the latter member will be subtractive, but when 
it exceeds 45° it will be ecdditive ;> for then the cos 
2L becomes negative ; and consequently the product 
of that eoa 1^ — ^^0804 must be added to^ tbe munber 
89*1069. If we take the latitade of Sl^ 80' as «tt 
example, which is nearly that of London, this formu- 
la gives the length of the seconds pendulum for that 
latitude = 39*124986 inches; agreeing with the lengtibi 
as found by experiments. 

This formula is analogous to that for the increase^ 
in the degrees of latitude,, and the dliptfcity of the 
Earth as deduced from each is very neariy the same } 
that from the pendulum being 7^, and thai given by 
the measurement of degrees 7I7. The lengtl^ e£ ai 
pendulum may also be found from the number of vir 
brations it makes in a given time,, as well as f»em the 
time of each vibration, icn? these are evidently ia the 
f eciprocal ration of the tunes : we have, therefete, 

'• ' 'nn' 
where n and n' denote the numbers of vibrations cor- 
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^vttliies^r / and f in the preoedingfonnida^ 

i:w:: •/:•?, 
» n 

pr »*:«**::./': /. 

The nnmbevs being siibstitated m this fcMwaiii* 
.wffl imsiedifiitoly ^ve the cpiTeiqionding length of (lie 
pendnlqm, "Ons, it it were irequired to find ti^ 
length loffttiepeiidiilmn thatwpidd vibrate half se.- 
oonda^m^he latitude of London, ^wehaiwe 

e0»:120*::r:3»i, 
orl : 4 ::r:89f; 
«W0jB4iieneay 

f = ^ =: 9|f inches. 

Thr OCTOBER t8t9. 
Earewel to Spring's enchanting reign, 

And^SuKMEft's smiling charms, i^ieo ! 
Farewaly awhile ; ye soon again 

.'Sh^.all your coutijijess scv^ts renow. 
. NoKT welcome Autumn'i yellow leaf. 

Ye hollow g^les of Antumn blow ; 
7is your's to calm the bosom's grief, 
And sympathetic peace bestow. 
. Bid me redeem life's wasted morn. 
For WiNTHit's bitter blasts are nigh ; 
And soon mm earthly objects -torn, 
This fr^ine in Jundired dust ih^U lie. 

TaHiM then prostrate let me bow, 

To Him whose arm is strong to jsave; 
Who can.eteroalSpaiNG bestow, ' 

That Spring which blooms beyond the, grave. 

Asi^e spring and somnier .seasQiis have their 4is- 
jtingwishing ex^eltenoies, so it js, in an .espe.cial oKian- 
mcx, iwxtb se9pfiGtit0iaf4tfffim. The vc^viving jEreshne^s 
of the spring isilcmg^ttst, and the simmer is deoUn* 
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ing; autumn sacceeds, and its rich blessings may be 
considered as pleasing to the sight, gratif^g to the 
palate, and cheering to the spirits. 

How agreeable is it to behold the quick succession 
in the productions of nature during the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumnal seasons ! And, notwithstanding^ 
before the commencement of autumn, some fruits and 
many flowers are gone, yet we scarcely miss th^n, 
so quickly are they succeeded by. others, the greater 
part of which are much more important; for tike 
autumnal fruits are those chiefly which are preserved 
for future use. * 

In this season, likewise, as the summer vegetables 
decline, they are succeeded by others no less salu- 
brious and pleasant to the taste ; while at the same 
time our tables are supplied with a variety of animsil 
food, too often abused by the sin of gluttony, but 
which, in the temperate use of it, is adapted to nou- 
rish us, and excite our lively gratitude to Him ' who 
giveth us all things liberally to enjoy/ 

The general state of the weather toward the close 
of autumn has a tendency to revive the natural 
spirits of those whose constitutions have been debili- 
tated by the preceding heats. A great part of the 
day during the . summer is too sultry for exercise ; 
but, as autumn advances, the air becomes more tem- 
perate, and the evenings, particularly, are serene 
and pleasant. 

The groves now lose their leafy lyonours; but, be- 
fore they are entirely tarnished, an adventitious 
beauty, arising from that gradual decay which loosens 
the withering leaf, gilds tiie autumnal landscape with 
a temporary splendour, superior to the verdure of 
spring, or the luxuriance of summer. The infinitely 
various and ever-changing hues of the leaves at this 
season, melting into every soft gradation of tint and 
shades, ^ill long continue to engage the imitation of 
the painter, and the contemplation of the poet and 
the phUosopher. How pleasant is it, ^ 
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Sondetimes outstretched in very idleness. 

To view tfe'WaTfe5 (tinii daincert upon air) 

06iedll^llg'i«ilindi atiMtbtliliU birds how' th(^y We, 

Whep mother AuTuvir fiNs their Uaks with* t<m 

Filched from careless AsialtheaV horn; 

And ho^'th*e\vbods, berries and worms provide 

(VVlthouttheir pain^). when eafth hath nought beside, ' 

To an^wbt* their Bmatl' wkhts in th^ di^ear winters tid6 ; 

IV) Tie w the gracefat d^k-cometeippiagty; 

Then stp|K ami gaze^^thed turn thej knoW not' whjr, 

like basnfiiljounkers in society ! 

To bark the 'st¥uctui*e of a plant or tree. 

And aff fair thirtgs of earth-^how fair they b^f 

crLAirt> 

The awful stillness and solitude of a forest airo^' 
d»to d^sfeiflbfedTjy Mk GisBOR^B f--- 

I'wouM speak' 
The calm that sdlls yddl' Wild*— thfeiir eu^st'o^crtpreddi 
I>j£Pii8be — creeps along^the cdnid6u« fttrnti^ 
BuUr pause each artery — stajr each active limb ; 
ijich rebel passion chains, and through the soil! 
Hi^eatheir holy pdlu;e aiid udiversal love ! 
For since the globe first rolled*-in every land, 
Yant ^hiuies, ye FbaESTS, the deluded heart 
To heavenly meditation' still have called, * 

And ev'ry song that glorified your God ^ 
Have heard with eager gladness ! Ye with joy, 
Fresh from his Maker's hand; when Man arose 
S^w hira in woiid'ring homage kneel — ^ye bade 
Your y^t unpractised echoes swell the souiid, 
. High as the Etbrnal's throne, when praise first brok« 
The silence of the new-created world ! 
Ye when with bloody arm infuriate Rome, 
Pagan or papal from the haunts of men, 
Chaced the nrm band, whom Truth forbade to yield, 
Crouch to h^r priest^, and worship at her nod. 
Ye screened their flight — with hosjntable gloom 
Sheltered their miseries, and with mingling boughs, 
Vocal to a pray'r, a sylvan fane supplied ! 
O yet, even yet, your sacred influence breathe, 
Oft as I tread your leaf-^rown paths to rest, 
lull each tumultuous wish— with reverend awe 
My heart inspire— and your stately growth 
Pursues its heaven-directed aim— exalt 
My thoughts from earth, and point them to the skies! 

Nature haying perfected her seeds, her next care 
Z 
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is to disperse them : the seed cannot answer its ptur- 
pose while it remains confined in the capsule. ARer 
flie seeds, therefore, are rip^ied, the pericupinm 
opens to let them out; and the opening is not like an 
accidental bursting, but, for the most part, is accord- 
ing to a certain rule in each plant. Some seeds 
which are fomisliied with hooks or spines, attach 
fliemselves to the rough coats of animals, and thus 
promote their dispersion. Others are contained in 
berries, and, being swallowed by birds, are again 
committed, without injury, to the earth in vaiious 
places.— See T.T. for 1814, p. 269, and for 1816^ 
p.296. 

Hips, haws, sloes, and blackberries, now adorn 
our hedges; and the berries of the barberry r&er&eris 
vulgaris), bryony (tamus communis), honeysuckle, 
elder, holly, woody-nightshade, and privet (ligus^ 
trum vulgare), afford a valuable supply of food for 
many of the feathered race, while passing their win- 
ter with us. 

About the middle of the month, the common martin 
disappears; and, shortly afterwards, the smallest 
kind of swallow, the sand-^martin, migrates. The 
Royston or hooded crow (corvus comix) arrives 
from Scotland and the northern parts of England, 
being driven thence by the severity of the season. 
It destroys lambs, and young partridges and moor 
fowl, and is almost as miscMevpus as the raven. 
The woodcock returns, and i^ found on qur eastern 
coasts. 

Various kinds otwaterfotidl make their appearance ; 
and, about the middle of the month, wild geese leave 
the fens, and go to the rye lands, to devour the young 
com. Rooks sport and dive, in a playful manner, be- 
fore they go to roost, congregating in large numbers. 
Stares assemble in the fen countries, in vast multi- 
tudes, and, perching on the reeds, render them unfit 
for thatchiiag, and ^us materially injure the property 
of the fanner. 
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The gromid is covered, aboat thi3 time, with 
spiders' webs, crossing tlie path from shrub to shrub, 
and floating in the air. This gossamer appearance is 
noticed at length in T.T. for 1817, p. 298. 

Among Gieflaioers which are stiU usually in blow, 
in this month, is the holy-oak, Michaelmas daisy, 
stocks, nasturtian, marigold, mignionette, lavender, 
wall-flower, red hips, china rose, Virginia stock, 
heart's eas^, laurustinus, rocket, St. John's wort, pe- 
riwinkle, &c. The hedges are now ornamented with 
ihe wreaths and festoons of the scarlet berries of the 
black briony ; and now and then, that last ' pale pro- 
mise of the waning year,' the tvild rose, meets the 
eye. 

As flowers now decay, and the bees cannot procure 
any ftrCher support, this is the season for talung the 
honey. To obtain this precious article, the industri- 
ous collectors are usually destroyed with the fumes 
: of burning brimstone. See a pretty ' Elegy to the 
Bee/ by Dr. Wolcott, in T.T. for 1817, p. 303. 

The weather in October is peculiarly favourable 

to the ^[Mrts of the field, and hunting and coursing 

. are now at their height, as little damage is committed 

on the farmer's grounds after the gathering of the 

harvest 

HuNTiNO Song. 

WakeD lords and ladies gay. 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly obace is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear; 

Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling horns are knelling ; 

Merrily, merrily, mmsle they, 

* Waken lords and ladies gay.' 

Waken lords and ladies gay. 
The mist fa^ left the mountain gray, 
S[>ringlet8 in the dawn are streaming* 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming; 
And foresters have busy been, 
To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to cbaunt our lay, 
' Waken lords and ladies gay.' 
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Waken lords-ami ladies gaj^ 
To tbe gceen wood haste away ; 
We cuk, *hpw ym where he hf^ 
jFleet of foot and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks be Ufade, 
When Vainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
'You shail see him brought to bay : 
^W4ken ioi:ds,aiid ladies ^y/ 
JUmder, loader, chaunt the Jay, 
tWi^en lords and ladies gay ! 
,TeU them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
*Ruh a course as well as. we; 
Time, stern huntsman ! who can .baulk, 
Staunch as hound, and fleet as hawk? 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Geatle lords and ladies gay. 

WALTER SCQTT« 

•^e UMog of .wild-fowl .commences, by Act of 
jPariiament, on the 1st of Odx>ber, and the decay- 
4msin688 is at the greatest height about the end id 
ihe month. Great numbers of wild4ucks and<yth6r 
jHrateifawl are annually caughtt in the extensire 
marsh lands cOf lincolnshire in this way. — See T.l*. 

Tbe principal liazYest jof a|ip{esis about ttie begin- 
ning, of Jftis monfli; and Ihe xu>unties of Bernard" 
jsbirB, Wnicest^rshire, Someisetshire, ^ind i>eyon- 
shire, are busily employed in the making of cyder 
andperrj/. ■ HerefQrdsfaue is particularly famous as 
a cider country. October is the great month for 
brewing beer, whence tibe name applied to very strong 
*beer of Old Octobbr. In this month also is the 
great potatoe harvest. The com harvest being over, 
the stone-pickers jgo out again. 

The sowing of wheat is generally completed in this 
month : when the weather is too wet for this occupa- 
tion, the farmer ploughs up the stubble fields for 
winter fallows. Acorns are sown at this season, and 
the planting of forest and fruit trees takes place. 
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To WBoe whuU and rie amhUe take the pome. 
In this numthes hegnmh^Jorfiare of the mtne : 
Scowre dkha andpondety set apples andplmnmes^ 
Peares, uwlnuts, mndJUberdsym time goes and commes. 
Let warme meatessufise thee^ 
And tread drie ladSise thee, 
am^eetc Spen^, 9V^^ 4ttel0, 

VUt%tunatn gtiits<> 4*^ «^ ceitfbttiilie^«. 

From ' Walton's Angler/ a delightful book to all 
admirers of simplicity of manners and rustic scenery, 
as iB^ell as to mere anglers, we select the following 
pretty 

Anglee's Song. 

Oh the gallant fisher^ft life. 

It is uie best of any ; 
Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And 'tis beloved by many. 

Other joys 

Are but toys; 

Only this 

Lawful is : 

For our skill 

Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 

Ib a morning up we rise 
Ere Aurora*s peeping, 
Drink a cup to wash our ejres. 
Leave the sluggard sleeping ; 
Then we go 
To and fro,— 
With our knacks 
At our backs,— 
To such streams 
As the TTuaneSf 
If -we have the leisure* 

When we please to walk abroad. 

For our recreation. 
In the fields is our abode^ 
' r '^uU of delectation ; 
^ Where in la brook^ 

With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fish we take, 

Z2 
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^^ Till fisl^ w^ entangle. 

We have gentles in a horn, 

We bait paste and worms too, 
We can oatdi both night and morni 
Suffer rain and stopps too ; 

fifboe do here 

Use U> swear ; 

Oaths dofrmf 

FUh awfn^ ; 

We sit stilly 

And catch our qaill| 
Fishers mast not wrangle. 
If the sun's excessive heat 

Make our bodies swelter^ 
To an osier edge we get, 
For a friendly shelter; 

Wbcr^ in a dvka-~ 

JPearcAocpi*^. 

.}2(Mic^or c^ce, 

We do chace, 

BUah or ^^georii 

Without grudging, 
We are still cpntenU^.. 
Or, we sometimes pass an hour 

Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth pur pillow; 

Where we may 

Tbiinkorpray, 

Before death 

Stops our breath; 

Other joys 

Are but toy?. 
And to be lamented. 

DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

[Continaed from p. 845.] 

The Vinb (©ito twit/fera.)— TWs is not generally 
reputed to be a tree^ but rather a trailing shmb, 
though in its wild state it often grpws to ,a consider-^ 
able size ; so large^ indeed, that it was ateiently found 
sufSicient to make a statue of Jupiter, and to form 
columns for the temple pf iyxxxfi. In general^ we 
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caimot expect vines fliat are ptoaed and dressed to 
attain tiiis mioimcms size; the vigour of the stc^ck 
btdng^ transfiised into the branches, and consumed 
in beamf Ibe fruit. The climate of England is verjr 
unfavoorable to Oke growth and longevity of the vine^ 
ttMNigb, when planted in a genial soil and situation, 
it will attain an amaaing siase and expansion ev^ in 
tins country. The situations in ^leh the antients 
used to plant their vines aie alluded to in i\ke follow** 
iBf lines from Virgil: 

Not every plant on every soil will grow : 
^e sallow lo?es the watery ground and low | 
The marshes, alders : nature seems %* ordain 
The rockv cliff for the wild ash's reign ; 
The baleful yew to northern blasts assigns ; 
To shores the n)yrtIeS| and to mourUM th^ vi»e$. 

. ^Tlie soil to be chosen for the vineyards is thus ele* 
gantly described by the same poet : 

But where the soily with fatt'ning moisture fiUecli " 
Is clothed with grass and fruitful to be tilled. 
Such as in cheenol vales we view froin high ; 
Which drip|Mng rocks witb rolling streams supply. 
And feed with ooze, where rising hillocks ran 
In length, and open to the southern sun; 
Where fern succeeds, ungrateful to the plough, 
That gentle ground to generous^grapes allow ; 
Strong stocks of vines it will in time produce, • 
Aiid overflow the vat with friendly j nice. 

The vine has been cultivated ever since the time 
of Noahj and is the subject of many scriptural as 
well as classical allusions. The Mu$cadmB and the 
JVon^tniac sorts have be^ recommended for making a 
vineyard in England, The first is an excellent grape> 
ripe^j^ng in September^ and yielding a rich vinoua 
juice. It is white^ but when perfectly ripe^ turns t» 
an i^mli^eT coIqut. The bunches sometimes weigh six 
or s^v^^ pounds ; and the viae is remadcable for its 
large a^4 stroQg w0)q4 ftud leaves. Tiie Med Fron- 
tUu^ is an excfitteiit; grape when fatty ripe, but it 
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seldom arrives to maturity inrifhout artificial heat, ^xr 
cept in warm seasons. These two kinds, wij|h tbe 
White Muscadine, are the best adapted to this 
country ; where it is well known that grapes are now 
jurincipally produced by means of artificial heat. 
The most excellent kinds of foreign grapes are the 
Malmsey Muscadine, which has a very sweet and 
highly flavoured juice, with a strong taste of musk. 
The Red Muscadel : the fruit is of a beautiful red 
colour, with a tluck skin and hard flesh something 
like the Raisin grape. The bunches frequently weigh 
six or seven pounds, and are most elegantly formed 
of equal berries. The Black JDamascue grapes 
are large, round, black, thin-skinned, and have a de- 
licate, rich juicy pulp, of an exquisite flavour. The 
same bunch often contains grapes of different sizes^ 
the small having no stones, and the large only one. 
On these accounts, though a late ripener, it is amostex- 
cellent and valuable sort. TheBlackJL/ican^, which is 
sometimes called the Lombardy grape, is a good sort, 
though the skin is thick, and the seeds are Iturge, The 
Black lAsban is a good grape, but inferior to the large 
Black Cluster grape, from which the famous port 
wine is made. The Aleppo grape is distinguished by 
its middle size, roundness, thin skin, and exquisite 
flavour. It is sometimes white, and sometimes black, 
and generally striped in the same bunch. Some- 
times one half is white and the other black; and the 
colours never intermix, but are divided by straight 
lines. The Genuine Tokay grape is white, sets close 
on the bunch, and is of a moderate size. The skin 
is thin, and the pulp delicate, abounding with a very 
agreeable juice. The Claret grape is smcdl and blacky 
growing in small bunches. The juice is somewhat 
of a blood colour, and hiarshly tasted when liot mature. 
The Syrian grape is large, white, and oval, wifli a 
thick skin, and a firm hard flesh. The bunches are 
well formed and enormously large. It is very pro- 
lific^ and, when well perfected^ may be called a very 
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4^table,firiiit^ aiid canrbe kept maiqr weeks kmgerjtban 
any other sqrt. This is the kiad of grape ,Trhich die' 
twelve spies^ who were sent by Moses to view ihe 
land of Canaan, cut down by the brook ofiBsfacdl, 
and bare between two npcm a ^taff (Numb, xiii, t. 28). 
£[ow iar^e the bunch might be, we are not told ; but 
Strabo, the antient heathen geographer, .testifies tiiat 
the .vines in Margiana (in Asia) and other places were 
so large, that two ^en could scarcely .compass them 
with their arms, and that ^y produced bunches of 
grapes two cubits or a yard long- A modern writer 
informs us that Crete, dhios, and other islands of the 
Grecian . Archipelago, afford bunches of ten, and 
sometimes oithirty-six or forty pounds weight. Even 
in this country, a bunch of tilie Syrian grape was pro- 
duced at Wellbeck, and weighed nineteen pounds. 
Ignorant persons, judging from the oidinsify size of a 
bunch of grapes, have ridiculed the representat^kmof 
conveying a single bunch between two men. Suppos- 
ing the branch with its cluster to have weighed forty 
or fifty pounds, it might certainly have been earned 
by one inan ; but as it was intended to be ^howdd to 
flie Israelitish people as a specimen, it was unques- 
tionably necessary to employ two men to preserve it 
whole a;nd uninjured. Accordingly, when the la^ 
Duke of Portland sent his large cluster of Syrian 
grapes as a pi^esent to the Marquis of Rockinghaui, 
it was carried more than twenty miles on a stafl^ by 
four labourers, two of whom bore it in rotation. Its 
greatest diameter was nineteen inches and a half, its 
circumference four feet and a half, and its length 
nearly twenty-three inches. 

The Currant vine is remarkable for producing 
grapes which have no seeds> and are dried and e^ 
poited under tiie name of Sultana Raisins, wMcb axe 
in high esteem. There are two methods of curing 
raisins. The first is by cutting the stalks of the 
bunches half through when the grapes are almost ripe, 
and leaving them suspended on the vine. The sun 
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candies tliem in this state, and when the j become dry 
they are packed np in boxes. The second method is, 
when the vines are pruned, to preserve all the ten- 
drils till the next vintage. A great fire is then made, 
in which the tendrils are burnt; a ley then made of 
their ashes, in which the newly gadiered grapes are 
dipt, and then hung up in the sun to dry. 

The partiality and aversion of the vine for scnpe 
particular plants near which it will not thrive, ar« 
ihus poetically noticed by an elegant writer : 

The prudent will observe what passions reign 

Id various plants (for not to man alone. 

But all the wide creation, Nature gave 

Love and aversion) : everlasting hate 

The Vine to Ivy bears, nor less abhors 

The Coleworfs rankness, but with amorous twine 

Clasps the tall Elm. 

The partiality of the vine for the elm gave rise to the 
practice of training the former in festoons, over com 
and other fields, from one tree to another. This is 
still a common custom in Lombardy, Tuscany, the 
neighbourhood of Naples 'and ol^er parts of Italy. 
Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the pen- 
dent foliage and fruit of the vine, offering the most 
agreeable shade fi-om the rays of the Sun, and ena- 
bling the traveller to contemplate the charming sce- 
nery around him, in the midst of the most refreshing 
coolness. There, to use the words of Lord Byron, 
are 

•— — Vines (not nailed to walls) from tree to tree 
Festooned, much like the back scene of a play 
Or Melodrama, which people flock to see. 
When the first act is. ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south qf France I 

From the same circumstance, Catullus has taken 
his beautiful comparison for the state of a single fe- 
male : 

As on the naked plain th' unwedded vine 
Nor lifts the head nor forms the senerous wine, 
But sinking with its weight its taUest shoot 
Beflected, bends to meet the distant root; 
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UahoDoured, sterileyaDd forlorn it stands, 
Untilled by kb'ring steers or rustic hands ; 
But should a hnsbtuid Elm* its aid extend. 
Both labVing steers and rustic hinds attend ! 

Aldiough, as we have already stated that t&e-best 
English grapes at the present time are those forced • 
in hot-houses, it is sufSiciently apparent that, at one 
time^ vineyards were very common in England; and 
that wine, in very considerable quantity, was made 
from them. Tacitus states that vmeyards were plant- 
ed by the Romans in Britain ; and Holinshed quotes 
the permission given by Probus to the natives to cul- 
tivate the vine, and make wine from it. The testi- 
mony of Bede; the old notices of tithe on wine, 
which were common in Kent, Surrey, and other south- 
em counties ; the records of suits in the ecclesiastical 
courts; the supposed patches of ground attached to 
numerous abbeys, which still bear the names of vine- 
yards ; the plot of ground called East Smithfield, 
which was once converted into a vineyard^ and held 
by four successive constables of the Tower, in the 
reigns of Rufus, Hen^y, and Stephen, 'to their great 
emolument and profit, seem to remove all doubt on 
this question. The Isle of Ely was named, in the 
early times of the Normans, ' De de Vignes,' the 
Bishop of which received three or four tuns of wine 
yearly for his tenth. So late as the reign of Richard 
II, the little park at Windsor was appropriated as a 

■ The following translation from the Greek Anthology conveys the 
same idea : 

See yonder blushing vine-tree grow, 
And clasp a dry and withered plane. 
And round its youthful tendril throw 
A shelter from the winds and rain. 

That sapless trunk in foirmer time 
Gave covert from the noontide blaze, 
And taught the infant shoot to climb, 
That now the pious debt repays. 

And thus, kind powers, a partner give 
To share in my prosperity ; 
Hang on my strength while yet I live, 
4nd do me honour when I die* 
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vineyard, for the nse of the castle ; and William of 
Malmsbury asserts, that the \cale of Gloucester pro- 
duced, in the twelfth century> as good wine as many 
of the {uroyinoes^ of France. ' There is no proTitice 
in England hath so many or such good vineyards; 
as this country, either for fertility or sweetness of 
the grape ; the win6 whereof carrieth no unpleasant 
tartness, being not much inf^^rior to French in sweet- 
ness.' It is remarkable enough, that in a park near 
Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, tendrils of vines are 
found springing up yearly among .the grass> from one 
of which a cutting is now flourishing in the garden of 
Sir Joseph Banks* But wine is known to have been 
made in En^and at a much more recent pmod. 
Among the MS. notes of the late Peter Collinsaii (to 
whom the European world is indebted for the intre- * 
ductionof some of its choicest plants), is the follow- 
ing memorandum : ' Oct. I8th, 1765, I went to see 
Mr. Roger's vineyard, at Parson's-green, all of Bur- 
gundy grapes, and seemingly all perfectty ripe. I 
did not see a green half-ripe grape in all this great 
quantity. He does not expect to make lessthaa^ 
fourteen hogsheads of wine. The branches and finit^ 
are remarkably lai^e, and the vines very stroag/ 
These facts completely set aside the idea that the vine- 
yards of England were apple-orchards, and that the 
wine was cider. 

The only regular vineyard now in Engl^id ia at 
Appuldurcombe, in the^ Isle of Wight. It was raised 
by Sir Richard Worsley^ under tixe inspection of a 
French vine-dresser. The grapes produce a light white 
wine, and the novelty of this plantation has attract- 
ed many spectators^. Of late years, however, there has 
been so scanty a portion of sunshine in our summers, 
that, until the last, all sorts of fruit have failed; so 
that grapes could not be expected to succeed. And 
although a few kinds may bear well upon walls, and 
in very warm situations, it is evident that they can 
never be generally cultivated in> our fields in the pre- 
sent state of our climate^ 
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THE Saxons called November wmt-monaif or 
l|dnd-month> on accoaut of the prevalence of high 
vrtnds in thia month. 

In NOVEMBER 1819. 
1. — ALL SAINTS. 

In the early ages of Christianity the word saint 
was applied to all believers, as is evident in the use 
of it by Saint Paul and Saint Luke ; but the term 
was afterwards restricted to such as excelled in 
Christian virtues. In the Romish churchy holy per- 
sons canonized by the Pope are called saints, and 
are invoked and supplicated by the professors of 
that religion. The church of England instituted 
this festival in memory of all good men defunct^ 
{>roposing them as patterns for Christian imitation^ 
but not allowing any prayers to be addressed to 
them. — For some rural customs on this day, see T.T. 
for 1814, pp. 278-9. 

Nearly the same tricks are played among thd 
young people in Ireland on AUhallo ws eve, as Bum^ 
describes in Scotland, in his poem upon that subject. 
If a stranger come into a farm-^house where any of 
the usual occupations are going forward, such as 
making cheese or churning butter, and omit to say 
* God bless your work,' and the work should after- 
wards go wrong, it is all ascribed to this omission, 
and the poor visitor is terribly execrated. 

2.— ALL SOULS. 

In Catholic countries, on the eve and day of All 
Souls, the churches are hung with black ; the tombs 
are opened ; a coffin covered with black, and surr 
rounded with wax lights, is placed in the nave of the 

Aa 
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cburcb^ and, in dne comer, firares in wood, represent- 
ing the goals of Ob AldiiusMj ate lUilfway plnnged 
into the flames. 

It 10 a cvstam at Napies^ ^^ AH Smiis-day> to 
ttrow opoL tiie chaitieMiMdM, li^^ted vp wifll 
torches, and decked out with 8^ (lie floW^ pa- 
geantry of May-day : crowds follow crowds through 
diese vaults to I^l^cM 9^ t;^l|i|8, my, Ae bodies of 
their Mends and relations ; tibe floors are divided 
into beds, like a garden, and under these heaps of 
earth the corpses air^ feM in i^eguiaSr succession. The 
place ifh jp^c% cby^ for the soil is radUier a 
pounfled stone t^ ewrth^ and pardies tip tte flesh 
<?ompletdy m i^ tMjfclvotBonfli: wbseltk Oat period is 
elapsed, the body i^ tdteft up, ^bxiSt in a rdigioto 
ba]^> Mid fiaEedlito^%stttmina niche. Many rd;aiii 
a horrid res^nbtenpe to what they were wh^ anl« 
mate4i and sraae ^ow strcmginailBs of ngony i^ ttee^ 
aistorted fealiires. 

*^, 1600* — RICHARD HOOKBR DIED, 

The v^eneiMe auflior of ihe ' EociesktMoia 
Polity* This Woifc has ever been adiinired fbr 
soundness of i^ensoning, and prodigious detent of 
learning; and the author has universa&y acquired 
from it the honourable titles of ^ the jiklicious,' and 
' the learned/ Cardinal Alen and Dr^ Stapleton^ 
beiiq^in IMy when it was published, are said to 
l^Yp told the Pope (Clement y III), that, 'though His 
Holiness bad notyetmet with an &iglirii book, as he 
wps pleased to say, whose writer deserved the name 
of an author, yet there now appeared a wonder to 
tbemj and: so tbey did not doubt it would appear to 
His Holiness, if it was in Latin; which was, t}iat 
' a poor obscure English priest had written four such 
books of l^w and church polity, in so majestic a 
style, and with such clear demonstrations of reason 
that in all their readings they had not met with any 
lUiig tiiat excteded him.' This creating m the Pope 



a desire to know l£e contentSj^^tapletoii read to him 
tke first book in Latin ; upoln vMdk Utie Pope said : 
^ tlmre is no learaing Aat ttis ttitui lialll not searched 
into ; notixmg too hard for hS^ tenderstanding. This 
inan hideed deserves the name of an autiior. Ims 
bocAjsi will get reverence by as^ ; for there are in them 
such seedsi of eternity, that^ W t(ie i^est be like tbui» 
tiiey shall qontni^e tw tko mt fir^ shaQ deyonx all 
l^^rning/ 

Hooker's Idfe^ bylzaac Walton^ forfos QW. <tf 
tJlose fire pieces of biography, sc^ well edited by IXr. 
Honeh. 

5. — KIN^ WILLIAM LANnSD. 

The glorious revolntion dt 1^ ^s commemorated 
on this day^ when ttao thsona of Englaiid became 
Tested in the iHnstriovs Hovse of Orange. Although 
King William landed on the S&k of November, the 
almanacks stOl ^ntiiiue the mistake of marking it %b 
if^e fourth, 

0, — yowp^^a J^LQT. 

This day is kept to conuaemarate the diabolical 
attempt of the Papists to blo^ up the Parliament 
House/ The bast accanint of tins ndarious transac- 
tion is detailed in Hume's History of !&gland, vol. 
vi, pp. 38-38 (8vo edition, 1809.>--See also T.T. for 
1814, p. 280. 

6. — SAINT I^ISONA^D. 

Leonard, or Lienar^, ^as a French nobleman of 
great reputation iii tb^ court of Clpvis t ; he was in- 
structed in divinity by Renugiiu^, Bidiop of Rheims, 
and afterwards made Lisbon of limosin. Several 
miraculous stories are tol4 QTbim b^ the monks, not 
worth relating. He died about the year 559, and hfis 
always been implored by prisoners as tlieir guardiltn 
saint. 

* In the neighbourhood of Kentish Tovrn is !{Vaii^Qr^« Hilly from me 
elevated summit ot which, commanding fi di^tifict view of the pro- 
posed scene of destruction, Catesb^ ana Fiercy, with other TraitaitSf 
n is said, stood in •ipectatlon of i^iinessing ^« hiornlHie eVcil. 
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*6. 1817. — PEINCBSS CHARLOTTE OF WALE^DIED. 

The most minute particalars relative to our bte be- 
loved princess being universally known, we refrain from 
the attempt to add any thing to the accounts of her esti* 
mable life and afflicting death, already published ; but 
shall content ourselves with culling from the * Cypress 
Wreath/ twined by the bards of Britain to her im- 
mortal memory, one other sweet poetic flower expressive 
of feelings in which every reader must participate. — (See 
abo p. 5.) 

The CoBOVRG Rose. 

Of fragrant scent, and charming hue. 
In Britain's royal garden grew 

A lovely Kose ; 
And, as he passed th^ enchanting place, 
CoBOURG the blushing flower to grace 

His bosom chose. 

Still blooming in the royal bound, 
The plant remained, but fenced around 

New buds to bear ; 
Phoebus with genial glory smiled, 
And zephyrs only^ sweet and mild. 

Waved thro' the air. 

The Rose did bud ; yet ere the day 
Which should its beauteous hue display^ 

By Heaven's command 
Death passed that way, in rueful hour, 
And sudden snatched both bud and flower 

With icy hand. 

For blooming youth, and mental worth, 
We drop the pitying tear on earth, 

But look above 
With eye of hope ; for well we knaw 
Death oft removes his flowers to grow 

In realms of love. 

Yes ; there's a better world on high, 
A garden planted in the sky. 

For ever fair : 
Still Charlotte and her Son may reign 
Thro* grace divine,; nor Death, nor Pain, 

Can enter there. 
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9. — LORD mayor's day. 

The word nuzyar, if we adopt H^e etymology of 
Verstegan, comes from the antient English maier, 
able or potent^ of the verb may or can. King 
Richard I, A.D. 1189, first changed the bailiffs of 
liondon into Mayors; by whose example others 
were afterwards appointed. Sep our last Tolnme, 
p. 2rS, for some lines on this day. 

11. — SAINT MARTIIf. 

He was a native of Hungary, and for sopie time 
followed th^ life of a soldier; but afterwards took 
orders, and was made Bishop of Toars in France, in 
which see he continued for twenty-six years. Martin 
died about the year 397, much lamented, and highly 
esteemed for his virtues. — For a pleasing little ballad 
on 4his day, see T;T. for 1814> p. 286; and our last 
volume, p. S15. 

13. — ^SAINT BRITIU6. 

Britius, or Brice, succeeded St. Martin in the 
bishopric of Tours in the year 999. He died in 444. 

*13. 1817. — COUNTESS OF ALPBM ARLB DIED. 

The foUowing letter, written at an eafly age, and 
aceompamed wilh a bust of Fox, was sent to Lady 
Albemarle by H. R. H. the Princess Chaiiotte, who 
distinguished her ladyship by peculiar marks of af- 
fecticm, regard, and esteem. 

^ My dear Lady Albemarle, 

* I most heartily thank yoa for your vjery kiod let- 
ter, which I hasten to answer. Bat I must not forget that this letter 
must be a letter of congratulations, of congratnlations ihe most 
sincere: I love you, and therefore there is no wish I do not forn^ 
for your happiness in this world. 

' May you have as few cares and vexations as can fall to the lot 
of man ; and may yon long be spared, and long enjoy the blessing 
of all others the most precions — your dear Mother^<^->who is not 
more precious to you jthan to me. But th^-e is a trifle which ao» 
companies this, which I hope you will like; and if it sometimes re- 
minds you of me, it will be a great source of pleasure to me. J 

* Lady de Clifford, one of her H. R. H,'s preceptnesse^ 

Aa2 
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sliall be most happy to see you, for it is a long time since I had that 
pleasure. 

* Adieu, my dear Lad^ Albemarle, and believe me ever 
* Your affectionate and sincere friend, 

* ChaHlotte.' 

It is painful to add, that the demise of the estima- 
ble Countess is supposed to have arisen purely from 
sympathy, at the sudden and unexpected fate of the 
Princess, her amiable and exalted friend. Her 
ladyship's accin^hement was not expected until the 
lapse of a few weeks ; but, melancholy to relate, 
•exactly seven days after the death of the illustrious 
.Charlotte, and but three or four after the coihmunica- 
tion of the fatal intelligence^ Lady Albemarle also 
was no more 1 

*13. 1817. — RT. HON. J. p. CURRAN DIED. 

When Curran was called to flie b.ar, he was wilh- 
out friends, without connexions^ without fortune, 
conscious of talents far above the mob by which he was 
elbowed, and suffering under a sensibility which ren- 
dered him painfully aUve to the mortifications he was 
fated to experience. After toiling for a very inade- 
quate recompense at the sessions of Cork, and wear- 
ing, as he said himself, his teetti almost to their 
.stumps, he proceeded to the metropolis, taking for 
his wife and young children a miserable lodging upon 
Hog-hill. Term after Term, without either profit or 
professional reputation, he paced the hall of the Four 
Courts. The first fee of any consequence that he re- 
rceived, was through the recommendation of Mr. Ar- 
thur Wolfe, afterwards the unfortunate but respected 
Lord Kilwarden. Curran's recital of this incident 
cannot be without its interest to the young profes 
sional aspirant, whom a temporary neglect may have 
sunk into dejection. * I then lived,' said he, ^ upon 
Hog-hill; my wife and children were the chief furni- 
ture of my apartments ; and as to my rent. It stood 
pretty much the same chance of its liquidation with 
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tbe national debt Mrs. Curran, however, was a bar- 
rister's lady, and what was wanted in wealth she was 
well determined should be supplied by dignity. The 
landlady, on the other hand, had no idea of any gra- 
dation except that of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
•I walked out one morning to avoid the perpetual al- 
tercations on the subject, with my mind, you may 
imagine; in no very enviable temperament. I fell into 
the gloom to which from my infancy I bad been oc- 
casionally subject. I had a family for whom I had 
no dinner, and a landlady for whom I had no rent. 
I had gone abroad in despondence — I returned home 
almost in desperation. When I opened the door of 
my study, where Lavater alone could have found a li- 
brary, the first object which presented itself was an 
immense folio of a brief, 20 golden guineas wrapped 
up beside it, and the name of Old Bob Lyons m&iked 
upo^ the back of it. I paid my landlady, bought 
a good dinner, gave Bob Lyons a share of it; and 
that dinner was the date of my prosperity !' Such 
«was his own exact account of his professional ad- 
Tancement. — Phillips's Life of Curran. 

*14. 1804— JACOB BRYANT DIBD, ^T. 99. 

He employed his deep and extensive learning in 
the noblest of purposes : - he most deservedly ranks 
among the first men of his age ; and, fi-om having 
consecrated his great talents and acquisitions to the 
service of religion, will be ever entitled to the vene- 
ration of mankind. 

17. — SAINT HUGH. 

Our saint was a native of Burgundy, or Gratiano- 
polis. At first he was only a regular canon, but 
afterwards a Carthusian monk, and at length, through 
the favour of King Henry II, was constituted Bishop 
of Lincoln. In tiiis see he obtained great fame, not 
only for his extraordinary austerity of life and excel- 
lent 'economy, but for his rebuilding the cathedral 
from the foundation. Hugh died on this day, in the 
year IS^OO, of an ague. In 1230^ he was canonized 
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at Rome, and his remains were taken np October 7, 
1362, and deposited in a silver shrine. 

90. — EDMUND, KING AND MARTYR. 

Edmund, king of the East-Amgles, havipg beea 
attacked by the Danes in 870, and linable to resist 
Ibem, heroically offered to surrender himself a pri- 
soner, provided they would spare his subjects. Tlie 
Danes, however, having seised him, used their ut- 
most endeavours to induce Edmund to renounce his 
religion : but, refasing to comply, they first beat him 
with cluDS, then scourged him with whips^ and after- 
wards, binding him to a stake, killed hun with their 
imrows. 

23. — SAINT CECILIA. 

Cecilia was a Roman lady, who, refusing to re- 
liounce her religion, was thrown into a furnace of 
b^ing water, and scalded to death. Others say that 
she was stifled in a bath, a punishment frequently in- 
flicted, at that time, on female criminals of rank. 
She suffered martyrdom about the year 22S. Cecilia 
is regarded as the patroness of mucuc, and is repre- 
sented by RaflieteHe with a regal in her hand. 

33. — SAINT CLEMENT. 

Clement I was bom at Rome, and was one of the 
first bishops of that place : ,this see he held aboirt 
sixteen years; from die year ({4 os 65 to 81. He 
was remarkable for having written two Epistles, so 
excellent, and so highly esteemed, by the primitive 
Christians, that the first was for some time consider- 
ed canonical. Clement was sentenced to work inthe 
quarries, and afierw€urds, having an anchor fastened 
about his neck, was drowned in the sea. 

28. — O. MART. 

Old Martinmas-Day, an antient quarter-day. 

25. — SAINT GATHERINB. 

Our saint was bom at Alexandria, and received a 
liberal education. About the year 805, she was con- 
verted to Christianity, which she afterwards profess^ 
ed witii tiie utmost intarepidity, opei% reproving the 
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pagans for offering sacrifices to their idols^ and up- 
braiding the Emperor Maxentins^' to his face, with the 
most flagrant acts of tyranny and oppression. She 
was condemned to suffer death by rolling a wheel 
over her body stack round with iron spikes. ' 

27. — ADVENT SUNDAY. 

This and the three subsequent Sundays which pre- 
cede the grand festival of Christmas take their name 
from the Latin advenire, to come into ; or from the 
word adventtis, an approach. 

SO.—rSAINT ANDREW. 

Andrew was the son of James, a fisherman at Beth- 
saida, and younger brother of Peter. He was con- 
demned to be crucified on a cross of the form of 
an X ; and, that his death might be more lingering, 
he was fastened with cords. The Order of the ThistU 
is described in our last volume, p. 283. 

Astronomical 0ttwttmtts 

In NOVEMBER 1819. 
The Sun enters Sagittarius at 36 m. past 2 in the 
ihoming of the 23d ; and he rises and sets during this 
month as stated in thefoUowing 

TABLE 
Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for every fifth Day. 

November 1st, Sun rises 12 m. after 7, Sets 48 m. past 4 
6th, ---20-- 7 " 40 --4 
11th, ---29 --7- 51 --4 
16th, ---37 --7- 23 --4 
21st, .--44 --7- 16 --4 
26th, .--51- -7- 9--4 

Equation of Time. 
From the apparent time, as indicated by a good 
sun-dial, subtract the following quantities, and the 
remainders will be the mean time corresponding to 
these several epochs. 
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TABLE. m. ». 

Moodijy Nor. Istyfram the omebjlbediidMikracf 16 IS 

teardiiy, --fch, 16 M 

Tbondaj, - - lltb, 15 5* 

Tuesday^ 16th, 15 • 

SoDdajy - - - «lrt, --- - 14 3 

Friday, Sfilh, 1«S9 

Phases of the Moan. 

Foil MooB, - Sd day, at 33iii.aftier 3 aoraii^ 
Last Quarter, - 9tb, - - 19 - - 11 night. 
New Moou, - - 17th, - - 41 - - 5 afternoon. 
First Qoarter, - 94tfa, -- 5--I--- 

Moon's Passage aver the Meridian. 

The Moon will fuuss the first meridiiai at liieioUow- 
ing tunes in the covrse of tihofi month ; which ivill«^ 
ford convenieat opportunities for ohserration, if Ae 
weather proTe faTOurafcle : viz. 

Noy«mb?r 9ih, at 53 so. after 5 in the iporoiiig. 
latb, .38---6.-.r 
11th, .20---7---- 
12th, - 1---8--.- 
£2d, •45*--4iothe cvenitag. 
J2Sd,-41---5--*- 
fi4th, .32.--6-.-- 
25th, -20---7---- 
26th, - 6---8--.- 
«fth, .5«---8..-- 
28th, -38- -.9r--- 
29th, - , 26 - - - 10 ... - 

Phase of Venus. 

KT i«» /Enlightened part - 11*94161 digits. 

JNOV. ISC -(^ Dark part 0-65839 -- 

Eclipses of Jupiter*s Satellites* 
The following are the eclipses of Jnpiter*s &st and 
second satellites, which win be visible at the Royal 
Observatory this month : viz. 

EMERSIONS. 

1st Satellite 6th day, at 21 m. after 6 evening. 
13th, .-17--8-- 
29th, . . 38 . - 6 - - 
2d Satellite 7th, - - 2 - - 8 - • 
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Other Phenomena* 

iapiter wiS be in qnadratui^ at 45iii. after K) in 
iSae eTimSiig of die 1st of iMs ntontfi. The Moon 
wffl be m conjtmction ynXti fi in Tennis at 7 m. after 
dintlie monnng; of tiie df]i; with Pollnx at SBm. 
after 6 in the evening of the 7th; with Spica in Yitgo 
at 3 m. after 6 in tiie morning of the IStfa; and with 
tfin Scorpio at 30 m. past 3 in Ihe afternoon of (he 
IStih. 

On the Effects qf Gravitation. 

[Contimied from p. £03.] 

Among the effects of gravitation on teitesttial 
bodies, there ia none more astonishing, 6t more de- 
monstrative of its power, than the periodic flux and 
reflux of the ocean ; nor, amongst all the inquiries 
which relate t6 these effects, is there one more in- 
teresting than that winch relates to the Tides. The 
weight of bodies; their descent to the surface of the 
Earai when unsupported ; their deflection from the 
direbtion of their projectile motions, when these are 
not perpehdicular to the surface of the Farth ; and 
the vibrations of the pendulum, are so many istriking 
proofd of the universal influence of terrestrial gra- 
vity ; while the variations in these at different 
points of the Earth's surface afford strong indica-^ 
tions of its figure, and even furnish a ground-work 
for the s^plication of science, by which we are en- 
abled to attain conclusions relative to the ratio of 
the equatorial and polar diameters. But the phe- 
nomena of the tides afford the nearest and most 
str&ing proof we possess of the gravitation of ter- 
restrial tiiatter towards the celestial bodies. 

The tides are produced by the action of the heavenly 
bodies, particularly the Sun and Moon, upon the 
waters of ttie ocean. The varieties in the relative 
situations and motions of these bodies, and the in 
clination of their orbits compared with the plane 
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of the equator, produce inequalities in the tides, 
which modem investigation has been able to trace 
to their corresponding causes, and thus to apply 
these irregularities themselves to the establishment 
of the general theory ; and prove that the tides, as well 
as the inequalities to which they are subject, are the 
necessary effects of universal gravitation. 

If the waters of the sea covered the whole surface 
of the Earth to an equal depth, and experienced the 
action of gravity only, without any disturbing iMu-> 
ence from the motion of the Earth, they would take a 
spherical form : but, on account of the rotary motion 
of the Earth, they ought to assume the form of an el- 
lipsoid of revolution, the axis of the Earth being its 
minor axis. If the force of gravity combiiied with 
' the centriftigal force, arising from the diurnal rota- 
tion of the Earth, were the only forces which acted 
upon the waters of the ocean, the ellipsoid would 
finally attain a state of stability, and its form would, 
in consequence, undergo no farther alteration. But, 
as the sea is also subject to the action of the Sun^ it 
gravitates towards that body, each of its molecides 
being attracted in proportion to its distance from that 
luminary : supposing the Sun to be in the plane of 
the equator, this plane would then no longer retain 
its circular form, but become elliptic ; the parts im- 
mediately beneafli the Sun being raised above the other 
by his direct influence upon them, while those on the 
opposite side, being less attracted than the interme- 
diate parts, would yield more freely to the influence of 
the centrifugal force resulting from the rotation of the 
Earth, and form the opposite part of the ellipse, 
which a section of the Earth through the equa- 
tor would now exhibit. From this it follows, that 
there would result from the action of the Sun alone, 
two high and two low tides, the high tides being in 
the line of the Sim's action, or 180° from each other, 
and the low tides at right angles to this line, or at 90° 
from the first. If the Earth and the Sun had con- 
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ttftandy the same aiig^ar Telocity, or moved together, 
the solar action would always be e&erted upon the 
same point; and the relative positions of the elevated 
and depressed parts of the ocean, with respect to the 
other ^arts, would then be constant; but^ as the 
Sun continually changes his position witb respect to 
the Earth, in his apparent progress from east to west, 
the elevations and depressions of the waters whicit 
arise from the influence of his attraction, combined 
with the rotary motion of the ££urth, e:roerience the 
same change, and foUow his motions, ^e two high 
tides, therefore, happen at the time of the Sun's pas- 
sage over the meridian of that place, and over the op- 
S>site meridian, and the true low tides at the meri« 
ans that are 90^ distant from these; and as th6 
Sun passes over every point of the equator in the 
course of 24 hours, the interval between the two high 
tides would therefore be 12 hours, and the time of low 
water. 6 hours distance from these. If the Sun re<* 
mained constantly in the plane of tiie equator, as had 
been supposed, the waters would always be highest 
at the equator, and diminish gradually from thence to 
the poles, where there would be no elevation; but, 
as the Sun is sometimes on one side of the equator 
'^and sometimes on the other, the most elevated points 
of the ocean will follow the same course, and conse* 
quently be affected by his declination. 

The Sun, however, is not the only body which acts 
upon the waters of the ocean, and gives rise to the 
phenomena of the tides ; the Moon also produces her 
effect; and by supposing her to act iJone, as has 
been done with respect to the Sun, the same reason- 
ing may be applied to her effects as has been em- 
ployed relative to the action of that luminary. If ih^ 
^action of these two bodies were independent of each 
other, there would be four high and four low tides 
every 24 hours, except when their actions were both 
exerted in the same direction, that is, when the lomi- 
parh^ were either in conjunction or opposition. But. 

Bb 
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as flie Sun and Moon move 'witii dilfemt angular to- 
locitieSf tha directions of fheir inflnence are eon* 
stanily varyins; and iience fhe intenrals between 
tfaesenigh and low tides are also subject to eqnid va^ 
tiation. But these two effects are not prodtnbed in- 
dependently of each other; and, Iherefore, tiie high 
tide is the effect of the combined action of bcih 
bodies; and, consequentiy, the place where the wa- 
ters rise the highest, as well as the time when the 
maT^imnm takes place, will not only depend upon the 
relative actions of these bodies, bnt also upon the di- 
rections in which their influence is exertra. When 
they act in the same direction, either botii the saaio 
way or in opposition to each other, their united tt^ 
ted will be tile greatest, and will then be the sum of 
the two senarate effects; for, when their actions are 
diametrically opposed to each other, one of than 
coincides with that of th^ centrifhgal force, and by 
this means produces the same effect as if it had united 
with the other. XJnder tiiese circumstances, it id 
equally evident that their effect will be theleast when 
they are at right angles tp each other, as .tiieir sepa^- 
rate effects mil then destroy most of each othet^s fai- 
fluence. In any other situation, the magnitude and 
direction of. their combined influence may readily be 
calculated. 

For, since the masses of tiie Sun and Moon, and 
their distances from the Earth, as well as flieir direc- 
tions at any given time, are known, their separate 
forces maybe reduced into one compound force act*- 
ing in the plane of the three bodies. As the attractive 
power is always directiy as the mass and inversely 
ais the square of the distance of the attracting body, 
each of uese forces may be found and represented by 
a line drawn in this plane ; and then the force anddj** 
rection of their combined influence calculated from 
these. In the annexed figure, let E represent the 
Eartii, S the place of the Sun, and>M that of tiie 
Hoon ; and P tke point upon which the greatest 
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eombioed action of fhe Sim and Moon is es^^led; 
ateo^ FM the direction and influence of fhe Moon, 
and PS those of tiie Snn; then bv completing tbe 
pairaUelograu, and drawing tbe diagonal PA^ it 
will repieeent the compound force required. 



From the above data we know the values of PM 
•nd PS, and tte angle MPS, made by the direction 
of the two bodies; and as MA and PS are parallel 
to each other, tiie angle MAP is equal to fbe angle 
APS ; and, consequenfly, the sum of (he two angles 
MAP and APM is equal to (he whole angle MPS, 
and as this sum is known, the angle AMP is conse* 
miendy given. In the triimgle AMP, (hen, we have 
tiie two sides PM and MA (=:PS), from which the side 
AP and the angle APM can readily be found : (ha 
former value will express the magnitude of the com* 
pound force, and the latter its direction, with respect 
to that of die Moon, which is previously known. 
Hien, as tiie direction of tiiis compound force with 
respect to one side of its plane has been found, and 
the inclination of that plane to the plane of the equator 
was previously known, this compound force may be 
reduced to one acting parallel to the plane of the tm* 
restrial equator, as AQ ; and its elSect immediately 
fontbined witii (hat resulting fr<mi the rotary motion- 
of the Earth, in determining the position of the kig^st 
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point of the waters at the given instant^ produced by 
the joint action of the Sun and Moon united with the 
effect of the centrifugal force. 

The angular velocities of the two bodies being dif- 
ferent, their effects will vary with their positions : 
they will be united in the syzygies when they produce 
the highest tides; but they must be subtracted from 
each other in the quadratures; and, consequently, the 
tides are then the least. The time of high water> ac- 
cording to the premises we have assumed, is, in the 
£rst case, the time of the passage of the two bodies 
over the meridian; and, in the quadratures, the time 
of flood is that of the passage of Ihe body which ex- 
ercises the greatest action. At all other periods, the 
time of high water is between the passages of the two 
bodies, but nearest to Ihe passage of that which ex* 
ercises the greatest force. 

The mean interval between two consecutive pasr 
jsages of the Sun over any given meridian is a day ; 
and the interval between two similar passages of the 
Moon is 1*03505 day. The interval of the conjunc* 
tions is 29*58059 days. At the moment of conjunc- 
tion, the solar and lunar tides coincide with each 
other, and the compound tide is the greatest. At a 
period of 7'3£S264 days after this, the Sun and Moon 
being in quadrature, the compoand tide is the 
least ; because the fiiU sea answering to the one, co- 
incides with the low sea of the other. After an elapse 
of 14*76529 days from tiie conjunction, the bodies are 
in opposition, and the compound tide is again the 
highest, because it is the whole effect of their united 
action ; and, at the end of 22*34795 days, the two bo- 
dies being in quadrature, their combined influence 
gives rise only to a small tide, because the effect of 
tile one is again opposed to the other. At the expi- 
ration of 29*53059 days, the two bodies being again 
in conjunction, produce a high tide, as before. On 
this subject, the results of observation are in per- 
fect coincidence with the deductions from theory, in** 
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dependent of the anomalies occasioaed by the yaria*- 
tkms in tlie action of the Sun and Moon. 

From the preceding explanati^m^ it is erident that 
ttie greatest and least tides ought to follow the move- 
iBent of that body which exerts the greatest action on 
tiie waters. If the solar tides, for instance, destroy 
the lunar, the times of high and low water ought to 
coincide witii the time at which the solar tide would 
take place; but if the lunar effects destroy thh solar, 
ttien the contrary must bappen, and tiie least com- 
pound tide ought to corresp<Ho4 with the low solar 
tide ; and consequently the time is a quarter of arday 
from tiiat oi the greatest compormd tide : the^e 
data, (herelbre, furnish a simple method of ascer- 
taining whetiier the adar or the lunar tide is the great* 
est. Observations show tiiai the time of. low water 
differs by a quarter of a day from that of high water^ 
from wiuch it follows tiiat the action of the Moon sur- 
passes that of the Sun. Laplace made many obser- 
vations on the heights of the tides, and tiie intervals 
between l^m, at Brest, which is very favourably si- 
tuated for tiiis purpose, and found tiiat the greatest 
total tide during each month was 5*888 metres, and 
^ least 2*789 metres 7 these heights, therefore, 
are nearly as 2 : 1. From which it follows, that the 
action of the Moon is nearly three times as great as 
that of tilie Sun. 

The height of the tides, as well as the times a^ which 
they happen, ought to vary in consequence both of 
the irregular motions of the Earth and the Moon in 
their orbits, and the inclination of the two orbits to 
each other. For by the movement of the Moon in 
her elliptic orbit, her distance from the Earth varies, 
and the same effect is produced with respect to the 
distance of the Earth from the Sun by its motion in 
its orbit ; and as the action of gravity is in the inverse 
ratio of the squares of the distances from the attract- / 
ing bodies, it follows that these irregular movements 
must cause the heights of the tides which result 
Bb2 
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from these attractions to vary also. If the orbits 
were in the same plane^ the action of these two bo* 
dies would also be in the same plane ; bat the Airflier 
their orbits deviate from this common plane, or the 
greater angle they make with each other, the more 
their forces will be opposed, and consequently the 
less will be their combined effect. 

The time of high and low water depends upon the 
distance of the Sun from the resultant of the actions 
of the two bodies ; this distance, which is nothing in 
the syzygies and quadratures, varies in all other po- 
sitions in proportion to the angle formed by the 
radii vectores of tibe two bodies ; and this angle va* 
Ties with the distance of the Moon from the nodes of 
her orbit. From this, it results that tlie times of high 
and low water ought to vary with the inclination of 
the orbits, and also with the distance of the Moon 
from her nodes. As all these motions result from 
the action of gravity, it follows that this force is the 
efficient cause which produces the tides. 

Since, then, both the height of the tides and the 
time of their recurrence vary according to the move- 
ments of the Earth and Moon in their respective 
orbits, and the inclination of these orbits to each 
other, and these are subject to periodic revolutions, 
it necessarily follows that the tides must also be sub- 
ject to the same periodic variations. The period of 
these positions of the Sim and Moon with respect to 
the Earth, is about 223 lunar months, and therefore 
that of the tides must follow the same period : and as 
the revolution of the Earth with respect to the lunar 
nodes is 346*61995 days, during this interval there 
ought to be two very high and two very low tides. 
In the comparison which Laplace made of his results, 
calculated according to these principles, and the phe- 
nomena of the tides as actually observed at Brest^ 
the results were found to agree- with great precision. 

In this explanation of the phenomena of the tides, 
it has been supposed that the sea covered the whole 
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globe, and that its depth was every where the same ; 
and lliough this supposition greatly simplifies the 
consideration, it is not really the case ; for not only 
is its surface greatly diversified with land, but its 
depth also presents the greatest variations ; and both 
these modify the general conclusion which have been 
derived from the preceding theory. These, combined 
with local circumstances, often cause the tides at any 
given place not only to differ greatly from that which 
ought to result from the general theory, but also from 
the same phenomena, at places not very distant from 
it. The action of the Sun and Moon upon any space 
covered with water is the greater in proportion to the 
extent and depth of the fluid; for the impressions 
which each molecule of the fluid receives is commu- 
nicated to the whole mass ; and on tihis account the 
action of the Sun and Moon, which are insensible up- 
on an insulated molecule, produce such remarkable ef- 
fects on the whole ocean. Hence we perceive the 
reason why the flux and reflux are so small in narrow 
seas ; as the Black sea, the Caspian, the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Baltic. The direction of the coasts, 
likewise, has a great influence upon the height and 
time of tiie flux in local situations ; for when these 
oppose the general action of the waters, and confine 
them within certain limits, these waters must accu- 
mulate there, and both the height and duration of the 
tide be increased. The shape of the seas, the direc- 
tions of their coasts, and their communications with 
each other, as well as their extent and depth, must 
also affect the height, the time of high water, and the 
duration of the tides ; and when these are duly con- 
sidered, and their particular effects fully estimated, 
ihey will be found sufficient to account for these ano- 
malies in the phenomena, which constant observation 
establishes, and which therefore confirm. the general 
theory and effects of gravitation rather flian oppose 
them. 

(To be continued.] 
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CJe JIaturalist's Biarp 

For NOVEMBER 1819. 

Dvk is the morai and tbro* the air 
Th« spirit of the tempests flics : 
Nature, of late so bright and fair, 
Adorned with flowers of thousand dyes, 

AH beaoteous to the view, 
Now, shrinkmg from the tyrant blast. 
Appears a desolated waste, 
And reads this lesson to the mind, — 
Such is the fate of human kind, 

So sorrowful, yet true. 

The voice of melody, that iate 
Re-echoed to the liflteaing grove, 
Has it, alas ! so short a date — 
Is all on which we fix our love 

So perishing and fndl ? 
*Ti8 but as yesterday, the scene 
In varicMl robes of cheerful green, 
From early mom to closing day, 
liOoked rich, and beautiful, and gay. 

And told a lovelier tale. 

NovEMBERComet— and at hlscall • , 

The genius of the storm awakes : 
FlowT^ fede, and leaves deciduous fall — 
The vision Aies^^-^e enchantment breaks, 

And vaniebes away. 
Now, drenched with cold and cheerless rains, 
The Shepherd 'tends his fleecy^ care, 
And wt tshod traverses the plains, 
Awhile with summer*— beauty fair: 
In his aad eye and aching breast, 
In ail— this maral stands confest. 

That Life's a Summer's day. 

NoTBHVRR i^y usually, a very gloomy mouthy yet 
iheve are soia^ intervals of clear and pleasanl v^ea- 
1^ : the momiiigs are^ occaalonally, sharp, but the 
hoar&tMt is soou dissipated by the Sun, and a fine 
open day follows. Hie trees are now stripped <vf 
iSbim foliage. See omr last volume, p. 204. On the 
decay and fall of the leaf, see also T. T. for 1817, 
p. 3^, and in the Naturalisf s Diary, for October and 
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N^ovember, in our foimer volumes. A popular de- 
scription of Forest Trees, alphabetically arranged, at 
the close of the different months, will be found in 
T. T. for 1816. 

The Virginia-creeper (%edera quinque-foliaj is par- 
ticularly rich and beautiful in the autumnal months^ 
with its leaves of every hue, from a bright to a dark 
green and deep crimson. 

That highly-esteemed fish, the salmon, now ascends 
rivers to deposit its spawn in their gravelly beds, at 
a great distance from their mouths ; thus described 
by an old poet: 

As when the Salmon seeks a fresher stream to find ; 
Which hither from the sea comes, yearly, by his kind. 
As he towards season grows; and stems the watery tract. 
Where Tivy, falling down, makes a high cataract, 
Forced by the rising rocks that there her course oppose. 
As tho' within her bounds they meant her to inclose :— • 
> Here, when the labouring fish does at the foot arrive. 
And finds that by his strength he does but vainly strive; 
His tail takes in his mouth, and, bending like a bow 
That^s to full compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw; 
Then springing at nis height, as doth a little wand. 
That bended end to end, and started from man's hand. 

In this month, in the year 1817, which was a wet 
season and very mild, the garden was still gay with 
holyoaks, marigolds, periwinkle, wallflower, carna- 
tion, rose-campion, double daisy^ purple primrose, 
Scorpio senna, St. JoHn's wort, mignionette, Michael- 
mas daisy, golden rod, honeysuckle, rocket, vero- 
nica spicata, sweet pea, bog ranunculus, polyanthus, 
crysanthemums, hepaticas, and mezereon berries. 
The sallow also disclosed its grey hairy catkins, the 
hazel its male catkins, and the honeysuckles put out 
fresh leaf-buds» In the fields, the thistle and the knob- 
weed displayed their rich purple flowers ; the yeUow 
of the charlock looked gay amid the green of the tur- 
nips, or upon the fallows ; and the bramble showed its 
flowers along with its black berries in the hedges. 

What were in summer * the fallows grey* are now 
green with young rye and wheat. If the autunm and 
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early part of the winter costinue very i^pa^, Urn 
wbeat grows too luxariantly, and gets what is called 
winter-proucL Frosty therefore, is very Qsefiil in 
checking this. 

The €tosB qf SvMMSft. 

Faitwely ye banks^ where late tkeprimroie grovfingi 
Amos^ fre»h leaves its pallid stars disoiajed. 
And the ground-n/ys Imlmy flowers mowing, 
Trailed their festoons along the grassy shade. 
Farewel ! to richer scenes and Sammer pleasures, 
Hedge>row8, engarlanded with many a wreath. 
Where the vnld rotes hang their blushing treasnres. 
And to the evening gale uie zooodbines breathe, 

FiMrewel ! the meadows, where such various shower» 
Qf beau^ lurked, among the fragrant lu^ ; 
Wiieve orchis bloomed with freaked and spotted flowani, 
And fycknis blushing like the new-bom day. 
The burning thg^star^ and the insatiate mewerf 
Have swept or wi<liered all this floml pride ; 
And mulliin'8 now, or buglostt lingering flower. 
Scarce cheer the green lane's parched and dus^ sid^. 

His busy sickle now the month's-man wielding, 
Close are the light and fragile j9o/>ptes shorn. 
And while the golden ears their stores are yielding, 
The azure com-flowo's fall among the corn. 

The woods are silent too, where loudly flinging 
Wild Botes of rapture to the western gale, 
A thousand birds their hymns of joy were singing. 
And bade th' enchanting hours of Spring-time hail ! 
The stoehrdcfO^v^QYi is heard, iuftolaintive measure. 
The cricket shrill, and wethet^s drowsy bell ; 
But to the sounds and scents of vernal pleasure. 
Music and dewy airs, a long farewel !* 

^The stock-dove ("columba tenas), one of the latest 
winter birds of passage, arrives from more northern 
regions, towards the end of this month. The females 
and young of the brown or Norway rat now leave 
their holes at the sides of ponds and rivers, to which 
they had betaken themselves in the spring, and repair 

■ CotttersMtions on Natural History^ by C. Smithy {vo\, i, p. 189); 
*» delightful book for yoiing persons of either sex, but partioolarly 
fidapted to females. 
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to banis> out-booses^ com*stacks^ and dwelliiigs. See 
T. T. for 1817^ p. 338. Moles now make their nests^ 
in which they lodge during the winter, and which are 
ready for depositi^ their young in the spring. These 
are distinguished by being of a larger size than the 
conunon mole-hill, and are lined witih dried grass, 
leaves, &c. 

The woodman now repairs to the woodlands to fell 
coppices, underwood, and timber. Some particulars 
of torest scenery, in this month, are noticed in our 
last volume, p. 297. 

The Rustic Cot. 

Nor is that cot, of which fond fancy draws 
This casual pietoft, alien from our theme. 
Berisit it«t room ; its opening latch, 
Tho' penury and toil within reside, 
Shall pour thee forth a youthful progeny 
Glowing with health and beauty (such the dower 
Of equal Heaves) : see how the ruddy tribe 
Throng round the thresheld, and with vacant garc 
Salute thee ; call the loiterers into use, 
And form of these thy fence, the iwing fence 
That graces what it guards. Thou think'st perchance 
That, skilled in nature's heraldry, thy art 
Has, in the limits of yon fragrant tuft, 
Marshalled each rose, that to the eye of June 
Spreads its peculiar crimson; do not err. 
Tlie loveliest still is wanting, the fresh rose 
Wininmsence it blossoms on their cheek, 
/jod lo, to thee they iear it ! striving each. 
In panting race, who first shall reach the lawn. 
Proud to be called ^y shepherds. Want, alas ! 
Has c^er llieir litde Ln^s her livery hung, 
In WMXxy a tattered fold, yet still those limbs 
Are shapely ; their rude lod^s start from their brow ; 
Yet on that open brow, its aearest throne. 
Sits sweet simplicity. Ah, cfejdie the troop 
In such a msset ijafo as best befits 
Their pastoral office; let the leathern scrip 
Swinff at their side, !t%p thou their croak mth stu , 
And braid their hats with rushes; 
Assign his station : at the close of eve, 
Be it their care to pen in hurdled cote 
The fiock, and when the matin prime retams, 
Their care to set them free; yet watching still 
The liberty they lend, oft shalt tliou hear 
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Their whistle i»hrill, and oft their faithful dog 
Shall with obedient barkings fright the flock 
From wrong or robbery. The lii^elong day 
'Meantime rolls lightly Ver their happy heads ; 
They bask on sunny hillocks, or disport 
In rustic pastime, while that loveliest grace. 
Which only lives in actions unrestrained. 
To ev'ry simple gesture lends a charm. 

ENGLISH GARDCif, 

V 

The farmer usually finishes his ploughing this 
month. Cattle and horses are taken into the farm- 
yard; sheep are sent to the turnip-field; ant-hills are 
destroyed ; and bees are put under shelter. 



N<m> serc^th the season to sowe wheate and rie. 
At tUs month^s beginning , in ground hot and drie : 
Some labour bestowe your hedges to plasky 
Tour wood to cut downe, and chiefly your ash 
If stotnach forsake thee, 
Then tart receipts make thee. 

l}oa ^tmcttlne HocvetTmaite no oetap 
^0 yttke i^ottt trea^ttte ttitUer locfteur ^ 

$at»e care j^oucjseltu^ to gatti t|^ tm. 



DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

[Concluded from p. S76.] 

Walnut-tree (juglans regia). — The walnut- 
tree is originally a native of Persia, and attains^ in 
this country, the height of from fifty to sixty feet ; 
having a beautiful erect trunk, th^t branches out into 
a large spreading crown, which is furnished with 
pinnated leaves. There are numerous varieties, ge- 
nerally raised for their pjalatable fruit, which ripens 
from the beginning of September till the «nd of Octo- 
ber. The fruit of the walnut-tree is used at two dif- 
ferent periods of its growth, when green for pickling^ 
and in a ripe state at the dessert. For the former 
purpose, the nuts are fit in July or August, when 
they are about half or three-fourths grown. Wal- 
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nuts are ripe in the months of September and Octo- 
ber, when they are usually beaten down by means of 
long poles. 

No place of equal extent is supposed to possess so 
many valuable walnut-trees, as Norbury Park in 
Surrey, which, about a century ago, was said to con- 
tain nearly forty thousand. It is remarked as a proof 
of the uncertainty of their produce, fliat, in some 
years, six hundred pounds worth of walnuts have 
been gathered from the trees in this park, whereas, 
in others, they have yielded scarcely a single bushel. 
Croydon fair is remarkable for its profusion of wal* 
nuts. 

The walnut-tree flourishes both in a rich as well 
as a chalky soil, and, when planted in rows, has a 
very respectable sppearance. The fruit, when fresh, 
is very grateful ; it contains mt^ch oil. The juice of 
the green coat of the walnut will dye the skin of a 
tawny hue ; an expfdiept resorted to by the gipsies, 
not only to give themselves a dingy appearance, but 
to disguise any child whom they may have enticed 
from its parents. The wood was formerly much 
used for furniture, as the bureaus and bedsteads of 
our grandfathers sufficiently attest : its place is now 
supplied by foreign articles. 
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DECEMBER was called tvinter-monat by the 
Saxons, but after they were converted to Christianity 
it received the name of heligh-monat, or holy month. 

In DECEMBER 1819. 
*2. 1697. — ST. PAULAS CATHEDRAL OPENED, 

Although the building waS not finished till 1710* 
The cost was estimated at .£1,000,000. St. Paurs 

Co 
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wias first built on the fontidation 6f an old tbtsq^e of 
DimBL, in 610; bnmt 964; tebidlt IdlO, having been 
150 years building; the steeple fired by liglftidttg 
1443; rebuilt, having been in great part btimt-down, 
1631; totally destroyed by fire, 1666; and the fi»9lt 
•tone of the preset stfoctnre laid in 1675. 

6. — ST. NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas was fiishop of Myra, in Lycitt, and died 
about the vear Wi. He was of so charitable a dis- 
|K>sition, mat he portioned three voting womeai, wlio 
were reduoed in circumstances, by secretly convey- 
ing a sum of money into £heir father^ house. Mil- 
ner, in his History ef Winchester, describes a curiotrs 
ibnt preserved in the cathedral of Wlnche^fter, and 
applies the carvings on it to the life and miracles of 
mis saint Hie annual ceremony of flie b(fy-biskop, 
once observed on fliis day, is described at length in 
*r.*r.forlgl4,p.306. 

*6. 1718.— NICHOLAS HOWE DIED, jbt. 44, 

One of our best dramatic writers after ShakdpeaYe. 
fiis tragedies are frequently composed in a strain of 
religion and piety, which gives fhem a dpecled 
of sanctity not always attaching t6 those moi^ Serious 
efforts of the muse. 

8. — CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN MAltY. 

This festival was mstituted by Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,, because William the Con- 
queror's fleet, being in a £rt;ortti, aftetwards came safe 
to shore. The council of Oxford, however, held in 
1223, permitted every one to use his 4iscretii(m in 
Iteeplng It. 

*11. 1782.— JOtfN GAY DIM). 

Life is a jefttyftnld all diiags show it; 
1 thonght «o OMei but no# I know k. 

It was Gay's Ikrt re<|nest to Mr. Pope, that these 
words should be inscribed on his tomb : a remarkable 
.proof, connected with his frequent melancholy and 
4(^eotion, that no success, either as a poet, a dmma- 
tic writer^ or a man of the world (and Gay was emi- 



MQiay succeasfol in etich of those cbaracteisX cqqM 
either insure his happiness, or divest hip of ano faUr 
ing recollection— Tthat he was not in favour at court I 
tbpiigh^ in troth, his own spken at a fwcied sligM re- 
ceived &om royalty, had produced, bis d]30%Qe in 
fbat quarter. ' OhT savs he^ 'that I bad Q«yer 
Vnown what a couirt: was f Deax Pope, whal a Iwrr^ 
KMt (to me so) have I been striving ta maike smii> 
thing out of 1****1* is my hajrd fati^ I wist get no^ 
tl4n& write /or them or <b$iai«jBf th^' Not aU the 
noble additions to hi^ fame, bis fortune^ and bi3 
friendships, procured him by tiie nniivaUea eclat of 
the ' Beggar's 0{mra,' could temper his mortification 
al the rejection oi' his ' Wife ^f Bath;' and the sac- 
dess of tbe ' Beggar's Opeca' iitself wa£^ isx &om 
Qonvnensuerate to the disappointment he ej;perienc- 
ed on finding that his satire had failed of a^wing tbe 
ipoQrt into a di;sqpiosition to ta^ him into. &youi>^ in 
order to kee^ so powerfu} a pen in good humour, w 
he had antix^mated. 

*13. 1757.— COi-I^BY CIBBSR WBP, &T. 86^ 

* Well known as a manager^ an actor, and a dvamgr 
tic writer. We are most innebted to hunter finishing 
Vanhnrgh's ' Journey to j4ondon,' under ^ title ^% 
' Tbe Provoked Husband«'-^See March 26. 
*12. 1816.r--MQWHnn niBn. 
This interesting youth was a native of New*Zea- 
laud, who, from an acquaintance with the mis- 
aiona^ries sent thither from tiais country, became a 
convert to Christianity; and» sabsequentilj, havmg 
entered himself a common sailor on board <he Jef- 
ferson whaler, arrived in Iiondon during the spring of 
1816. He was immediately taken care of by the 
Church Missionary Soi^iety; and great ej^pectations 
were formed of his usefubess in a mission witfi 
which be was about to be entrusted, when he died of 
a matignmt putrid fever, at PaddiJQ«^on. A foneral 
eermon was preached, by the Bev. Baail Wood, of 
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fhat place^ out of respect to his memory^ on the 12th 
of January, 1817. 

13. — SAINT LUCY. 

This virgin martyr was bom at Syracuse. She re^ 
Tosed to marry a yoong man who paid his addresses 
to her, because she had determined to devote herself 
to religion, and, to prevent his importunities, gav« 
her whole fortune to the poor. The youth, enraged 
at this denial, accused her before Paschasius, tha 
heathen judge, of professing Christianity; and Lucy^ 
after much cruel treatment fell a martyr to his re»» 
venge, in flie year 305. 

♦13. 17G9.— C. T. GBIiLERT DIED. 

The ^ amiable' Gellert is best known in England by 
his interesting ' Letters/ In his own country^ 
among the many flattering instances of public appro- 
bation which ms works in general, and his * TUes 
and FiUi>les' more particularly,; produced, Gellert 
was chiefly pleased with that of a Saxon peasant. 
Que day, about flie beginning of winter, he saw f| 
man drive up to his door a cart loaded with fire- 
wood. Observing Grellert, he asked him whether ho 
was the gentleman who wrote such fine tales. Being 
answered in the alBbmative, he begged pardon for the 
liberty he took, and left the contents of his cait, being 
the most valuable present he could make. 

Grellert was a man of the easiest and most con- 
ciliating manners; pleasing even to strangers; and of 
a disposition to form and preserve the most valuable 
friendships. He was open and enthusiastic in his 
attachments, ready at all times to give his coimsel, 
labour, and money, to serve his friends. In himself, 
of a timid and hypochondriac habit, and disposed to 
criticise both his own character and works with a se- 
verity of which his friends could not acknowledge the 
justice. He had a constitutional fear of death, 
which, notwithstanding, receded as the hour of trial 
approached; so that he died with calmness and 
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loirtitode. in thia he i$ tbougbt to have resembled 
our Z>r. JTotoi^ioii, \mi, in ofher respected hia character 
and habit seem to approach nearer to those of 
Co^vper. He was an agreeable and fertile writer, the 
poet of reli^on and virtae, and an able reformer of 
public morals. He aimed also at the reformation of 
the stage, and wrote several plays of l^e best moral 
tendency. 

*15, 1683.r— IZAAK WALTON DIBD, 

Soring the great frost, for which that year was re- 
markahle. His ' Complete Angler' wiU ever be read 
with pleasure by thoae even who have no taste for 
tkAt pursuit, for its delightful pictures of niial 
fw^eneiy, and its un^feig«ed piety. 

Inscription on his Tomb. 

Alas ! he's gone before, 

Gone to return no more; 
' Our panting breasts aspire 

After dieir aged sire, ' 
Whose well speat life did bst 
Full ninetj/ years and past; 
But Aoir be bath begiui 
T^At trhidi wili ne'er be dfcic ; 
Crowned with eternal bHss, 
We wish our aoub vrilAi hia. 

*15. 1810. — MRS. TRIMMBB DIED, 

A lady who did muoh for the pre^tent and for future 
generations, by her works of inatruetioni in moral 
and religious knowledge. She sank into death as 
into a sleep, while sitting in her chair at her medita- 
tions. 

Ifl. — O SAPIBNTIA. 

This is the beginning of an anther in the Latin 
service to (he honour of Christ's advent, which used 
to be song in the church from this day until Christ^ 
mail Eve. 

21.-^A1NT THOMAS THE AP09TL«. 

Thomas, sumamed Didymus, or the Twin, yras a 
Jew, and in all probability a OalUean. There are but 
fhir p^ifisagCA in the gospel oonceming him. Thomas 

Cc2 
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is said to have suffered martyrdom in the same city, 
being killed by the lances of some people instigated 
by the Bramins. 

IMs is the shortest day> and is^ at London^ 7 h. 
44 m. 17 s.; allowing 9 m. 5 s. for refraction. 

25. — CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Much of the festivity of this season^ which formerly 
gladdened the hearts of the old and youngs has now- 
disappeared; a refinement of manners (with little 
real improvement we fear)^ and the increasing diffi- 
culties of the times^ have^ we are sorry to say, in a 
great measure abolished the hospitality of our fore- 
fathers. May the following lines, and tiie subsequent 
reflections (taken from a periodical print), have some 
effect in restoring good old customs 1 

— Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which hars a thousand harms, and lengthens life. 

SHAKSPEARI. 

^^79 gentlemen, doe you knovr what you doe, ha ? 
Would you ha' kept me out? Christtnas, old Christtnas f 

BEir J0M909. 

Bead them, and when your faces shine 

With huxom meat and capering wine^ 

Rememher us in cups full crowned, 

Until the fired chesnuts leap 

For joy. 

Then as ye sit about your embers, 

Call not to mind those fled Decembers^ 

But think on these that are to appear. 

As daughters to the infant year; 

And thus throughout, with Christmas plays. 

Frolic the full twelve holidays. 

* Up, then, up, lovers of old English pleasures as 
well to freedom; — ^lovers of what the Shaksp£AR£s 
and Sydnsys loved, and what helped to make them 
the great men they were, — Clovers of manly and rural 
sports, lovers of the freesward and the snow-ball, 
lovers of song a^d dance, lovers of mutual happiness 
in-doors and out of doors, lovers of Nature, and of 
the Author of the flowers of summer-time and the 
evei^eens of winter. Up, and do what you can, and 
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what yoa ought. Yon^ who are able^ do as the old 
gentry did, and set your village neighbours in motion 
with cakes and ale ; you, who are able, go out and 
fetch home your boughs, your laurels, your misletoe, 
your glad holly with its shining winter cheeks^ 

Till Birnam-wood do come to Dunsinane ; 

and you, who are not (very few of you, ye rogues), 
rouse as much mirth as possible nevertheless in 
doors ; study your books, or your good old grand- 
mothers, and revive as many sports, and make them 
last as many days, as you can. Do not be always 
plodding and getting; you see what others have got 
by it, — no ideas, no enjoyments, and the bile. Get 
enough to live by, but not to die by ; and, above all, do 
honour to the memory of merry old England this week, 
till you hear more about her the next." 

We cannot do better than close these remarks with 
a Christmas carol, held to be the most autient drinking 
song, composed in England, extant. The original is 
in the old Norman French, of which, as well as of 
the translation, we annex a specimen : — 

Seignora ore entendez a nuSf 
De loinz sumes renuz a wous, 

Fur guere Noel; 
Car km ntu dit que en ce$t hostel 
Soleit tenir safeste anuel 

A hi ccstjuA 

LordlingSy from a distant home. 
To seek old Christmas are we come, 

Who loves our minstrelsy: 
And here, unless report mis-say. 
The grejbeard dwells; an4 on this day 
Keeps yearly wassel, ever gay, 

With festive mirth and gleet 

Lordlings, list, for we tell you true; 
Christmas loves the joHy crew 

That cloudy care defy : 
His liberal board is deftly spread 
With manchet loaves and wastel-bread ; 
His guests with fish and flesh are fed, 

Nor lack the stately pye. 
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XfiitjdXva^ it is our host's comskand, 
Aud Christmas joins him band ia haod^ 

To drain the brunming bowl; 
And Fit be foremost to obey : 
Theo pledge Die, sirs, and drink amray^ 
For CaristBias revek here to-d*/. 

And sways without controul. 

Now wassel to ^ou all ! and merry may ye be ; 

But foul that wight befall, who drbiki not health to me ! 

The feast of our Saviour's nativity was undoubtedly 
celebrated in the early ages of Christianity; for we 
are told that, under the persecution of Maximinus^ 
that emperor burnt a church at Nicoiaedia, wUcb 
wa3 filled with Christians assembled to keep diis fes- 
tival. St. Gregory terms it the/e*«i;af offesiwah; 
and St. Chrysostom, the chief of all festivah. It i« 
named Christmas-day, from the Latin Christi Missa, 
the Mass of Christy and thence the Roman Catholic 
liturgy is termed their Missal or Mass Book. 
About $he year 600, the observation of this day be- 
came general in the Catholic church. 

In the primitive church, Christmas-day was always 
preceded by an eve or vigil. When the devotion of 
the Eve was completed> our forefathers used to light 
up candles of an unconmion sise, which were called 
dhristmas candles, and to lay a log of wood upon the 
fire, called the yule-clog or log. 

For many other customs fpimerly observed in Eng* 
land at this season, see T.T. fpr 1814, pp, 809-315; 
T.T. for 1816, p. 837; and for m account of the 
strange and ridiculous ' Ass's Feast/ formerly cele- 
brated in this country at Christmas, consult T.T. for 
1815, p. 818. 

26.— SAINT STSPHSN. 

Stephen was the first deacon chosen by the apos- 
tles. He was cited before the Sanhedrin, or Jewish 
Council, for prophesying the fall of the Jewish Tem- 
ple and economy; and while vindicating his doc- 
trine by several passages of the Old Testament, he 
was Violently carried out of the city, and stoned to 
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deafh^ in the year 33. — See Acts xii, for his admirable 
flefence. 

We know not whether we shall give offence 
to our catholic friends by the admission of the 
following jeu if esprit; it is, however, so appro- 
priate to the occasion on which it was written, that we 
cannot jrefhse our protestant readers the perusal of 
this choice morfsau, hitherto oidy privately printed 
and circulated. Let those who are of opposite sen- 
timents receive it with a smile of good humour, for- 
l^ve the author, and forget the sat&e. It was written 
in consequence of the decision of flie House against 
fhe Calbolics, by the single vote of the late Speaker, 
the Hon. Charles Abbot (now Lord Colchester^ It 
is entitled ' The Abbot op St. Stephen,^ and 
xna^^ we believe, be sung to the tune of ' TThree 
Pnars of Orders Grey.' 

t. 

Saint Stephen be looked on his antient chair. 
And he smiled to see what an Abbot was there ; 
When Popery came. 
With her mischievoas £ame, 
Contriving the doom 
Of that Tbifle the Plvms, 
N This .^Mof be spoke 

And the juggle was broke; 
Through the Calendar now let her pray to the rest. 
But Stephen for England of saints was the besL 
Then hail to ihe Abbot of Saint Stephen, 
Sound we his praise from mom to even. 
No begging monk, or mumping friar. 
No droning pries^ or lazy prior. 
Can rule so well in his convent choir. 
As the Abbot of Saint Stephen. 

2. 
Harry the Eighth — Heaven bless his hand ! 
Hunted the crew from English land : 

He plucked the cowls 

From their pampered jowls; 

StUnt Francii be stripty 

And Saint Dominic cUpt, 

Their talons be pared. 

But Saint Stephen be spared, 
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hM. Wept him at home while be scouted tb^ xtiiX^ 
For the Ahhoi of Stephen was always the best. 

Then bail to the Abbot of Saiat Stephen, ^. 4^e,, 

S. 
fiigt» in tiie chuir this 4&M is plumed, 
And ji«Ter wa.s chair so euardea and gjraced;. 

At Popery sly 

He sharpened bis eye; 

ku tbe mooMnt of need> 

Without relie or bqadj, 

Book, candlet or belV 

la Saint Stephen's chappell, 
Our altar and throne he relieved fron^ faer pest;^ 
And good Father Charles is of Abbots the best 

Th«n hail to die Abbot of Saint SteplMO* &&.&Ct 

27.— JOHN EVANGELIST.— 5fec p. I4at 
88. — INNOCENTS. 

The slaughter of (he Jewish children^ by Berod^ ja 
commemorated on this day. The festival is very an- 
tient, for Tertullian and Saint Cyrian call these Inno- 
cents martyrs, axid Prudentiiis has wntten a hymn 
upon the subject CAiUeiwa^ajr us another name 
for this feast. 

♦28. 1817. — DR. CHARLE9 BUBNEY DIED. 

Dr. Bumey is the second luminary in that bright 
constellation of learning formed by Poason, Parr^ 
and himself, that has now disaj^ared from our 
view. His family have all been conspicuous: his 
father, the historian of music, and friend of Johnson^ 
was one of the most elegant writers of that age ; his 
brother. Captain Bumey, who aceompcuiied Cook in 
his two last voyages, is one of the first geographers 
the country possesses ; and Mad. D'Arblay, his sister, 
has equally distinguished herself by her well-known 
writings. 

81.— SAINT SILVESTER. 

He was Bishop of Rome; and succeeded Miltiades 
in the papacy, in 314. Silvester is accounted the 
author of several rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
church, as asylums, unctions, paJls, corporals, mitres, 
&c. He died in 334. 
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Thb Stm entots CapricoiAtts at 6m. vfterdintfiii 
afternoon of ibe 32d of this month, and he rises 
and sets as m the fbllowii^ table during the same 
period. 

Table 

Of the Sun*s Rising and Setting far etery fifth Day. 

December Isc, Sun rises 57 m. after 7. Sets 3 m. after 4 

6th, ---1-. 8-59-- 3 

11th, -.-6-- 8-55-- 3 

16th, -.-7-- 8- S3-- 3 

8l8t, .--8-- 8-52r- 3 

26th, -.-7-- 8-153-- 3 

3l8t, ...5-- 8-55-- 3 

Equation of Time. 

From the apparent tfane as indicated by a good 
stm-dial, if flie quantities be 6«ibtracted in the &st 
five lines df the foUowing table, or added to fhat 
time in the olliei' instanices, the rasolts will be ^e 
mean time answering to the same epochs. 

TAm^. m. f. 

Wednesday - Dec. 1st, From the time by th« ^M i¥btraei 10 50 

Monday 6th, ---- -8 57 

Saturday 11th, ---6 44 

Thursday 16th, 4 21 

Tuesday gist, -.-.-g59 

Sunday 96th, Tb the time by the dial add 38 

Friday Slst, 36 

Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon - 1st day, at 11 m. after 6 evening. 
Last Quarter 9th, .--29-- 8--- 
New Mood - 17th, !> - - 53 - - 5 morning. 
Fhrst Quarter d3d, - - 44 - - 9 evening. 
]^uUMoop - 31st, - • 6 - - 11 morniBg. 
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MoofCs Passage over the Meridian. 
The Moon will pass the first meridian of this 
country at the following times during this month ; 
which will afford good opportmiities for observation^ 
if the weather prove favourable : viz. 

December 8th, - at 7 m. after 5 in the morning. 

9th, - - 48 - . 5 

10th, --98 --6 

11th, - - 7 - - 7 

12th, --48 .-7----- 

13Ch, -.32 --8 

fist, - - 16 - - 4 in the evening. 

22d, --6 --5----. 

«3d, .-63 .-5 

24th, --38 --6 

25th, .-24 -.7 

26th, --11 --8.-.-- 

27th, --59 -.8 

28th, --51 --9------ 

29th, --44 --10 

Phase of Venus. 

^ . . f Enlightened part 11*70688 digits. 

Dec. 1st I Dark part --.---- 0-29312 -- - 

Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 
There will only be one visible eclipse of eacb of 
Jupiter's first and second Satellites this month, which 
will be as follows : 

EMERSIONS. 

1st Satellite 15th day, at 58 m. after 4 in the evening. 
2d Satellite 2d day - 8 - - 5 - - - - - 

Form of Saturn's Ring. 

r^ . ^ i Conjugate axis — 0'03S 

^^^•^^^iTranslerse ditto 1000 

Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will attain his greatest elongation on the 
6th of this month; he will also be stationary on the 
13th; and be in his inferior conjunctlpn at 6 in the 
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moimng of 4he S8d* 1B«ra ^riU be stationary on the 
7th. Saftiim wiB be in ifoadratcipe ttt 1 in the mom* 
iag «f liie ITIh ; and^^feorgiiim Sidus in conjunction 
at 49 m. alter 8 in tiie morning of liie same day. The 
Moon wiS be in eonjnnction with $ in Tanms at 
^Strnk. after 4 hi the erening of the 2d ; witb PoUnx 
at 6 m. aAer 3 in the mommg of {he ftth ; and witb 
Spica in Viigo at 99m. ad^er 8 in the afternoon of 
fl^ 19th. There will also be an occoltation of Hie 
star marked a in Scorpio: liie immersion will take 
plaee at 16 m. past midmght on Hie ISth^ and the 
emersion at 5Sm. after Ibe same epoch ; at lite for- 
mer of tiiese times liie star will be 7|' nortb of flie 
Moon's centre^ and at Ae latter 9 north of the same 
p<Hnt. 

On the Ebtbgts of Gratitation. 

CConcladed irom p. SQS.] 

l%at ttie effects of grarity are not merely confined 
to Ae EarA^ and wtett are generaOy denominated 
neaTy bodies, but extend to all surromiding matter, 
was first i»roved by the experiments of Galileo and 
TorriceDi ;' by whom it was shown that the pressure 
of tile atmosphere, like that of other bodies, was de- 
rived from the principle of gravitation. . This discp- 
Tery banii^ed Hie idea of absohite levity from the 
mind of t]ie philosopher, and convinced him that 
those bodies v^icfa ascend in Hie air rise for Hie same 
reasons as coik floats in water, or lead in quick- 
nilver; and, consequently, that the difference of the 
intensities with which bodies gravitate towards flie 
Earfli, is ttie sole cause of iMs phenomena. The 
same power also forms such an incKssoluble connex- 
ion between the Earth and its atmosphere, that the 
latter invimably participates in ^1 the motions of die 
former; and by ttiat means not only renders us alto- 
gether insensible of these motions, but prevents 
Dd 
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those direful effects thvjt must resnlt from the want of 
such an inseparable finion. Were the influence of 
gravity upon die terrestrial atmosphere suspended but 
for one moment^ and all that is fair in terrestrial crea- 
tion, or most magnificent in the works of man, would 
be levelled with ttie dust ; for the one being thus ren- 
dered stationary while llie motion pf the other was 
continued, a universal wind would instantly take 
place, in comparison with whicE the most violent 
hurricanes of nature are mere zephsrrs. 

All that we know of force relates to its ^piantUy 
and duration; and when we are convinced by ob- 
servation of natural phenomena, that they prpceed 
from powers that coincide in these respects, there is 
sufficient reason to conclude, that these phenomena 
result from the same or a similar cause. The obser- 
vations of astronomers show that the Moon is con- 
stantly deflected from a rectilineal path, and caused 
to describe a curve concave towards the Earth. But 
as tliis movement does not describe an exact circle, 
the Moon sometimes approaches the Earth, and at 
others recedes from it, during each of her revolu- 
tions ; and experience proves, that during the former 
of these periods her motion is accelerated, and in the 
latter it is retarded; and hence the analogy between 
these effects and those which are constantly observed 
with respect to terrestrial bodies, leads to the inevi- 
table conclusion that the power which produces 
them acts in the same direction. The analogy, how- 
ever, does not stop here ; for when the variation of 
gravity, which universal experience establishes with 
respect to terrestrial bodies, is supposed to extend to . 
flie Moon, an exact coincidence is found to subsist, 
not only witl^ respect to the direction, but also with 
regard to the intensity of the force and the distance 
of the attracting body. It is therefore equally 
consonant with the -dictates of common sense 
and the principles of true philosophy to conclude 
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that the cause which produces these effects is the 
same. 

The force of gravity at the Earth's surface may be 
compared with the centripetal force which causes 
the Moon to revolve about the Earthy and the 
result establishes the identity of the attracting 
power in the most perspicuous and satisfactory 
manner. 

Let r denote the radius of the Earth ; t; the velo- 
city which a heavy body acquires near the Earth's 
surface in the first second of its vertical descent; 
also let d denote the distance of the Moon from the 
Earth ; t the time of the Moon's periodic revolution 
in seconds ; and t;' her velocity in her orbit. Then^ 
writers on physical astronomy prove that 

and therefore 

d 
Now the circumference described by the Moon 
supposing her orbit circular)' is Srd, where t = 
•1416; and this divided by v', gives the periodic 
time of the Moon in seconds ; we have therefore 

r ^ V 
hence^ by squaring both sides^ 

and *=:^ 

Dividing both sides of the equation by r, vre have 
*- f!L 
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Now aa ViT^and t, 9n aflknown^ Oe uHooid ta r, 
J/ • 
or tba value of -^ is also known. Bui Hm i» the 

ratio of fhe Moon's distance to the radius of Hi* 
Earth ; and as this ratio may also be foond from tbe 
Moon's pca'aDax, if these Wo ratios^ derived firoja 
different principles^ Be the same, it wiU evidently 
follow that the force which acts on flie Moon is that 
of terrestrial gravity duuinidied in the inverse tatio 
of the square of the distance. 
Now the values of these letters are 

V = a2-l«6 feet 
r = 20887676 4 feet 
t = 2360591*5 seconds, 

and by substituting these values in the psecedisf foe- 
mula, we obtain 

- = 60-218. 
r 

Now the mean equtftoriat parallax of fbe Moon 
has been found by obserweJifm to be 57' IF'4, from 
which tile mean ^stance of tibe Moon from fte Eaifh 
in equatorial semi-diameters is found to be 60*121. 

It is^ however, in mean semi-diameters of the 
Earth that the distance of the Moon is found by^&ci 
above formula, and therefore to reduce this lasf re- 
sult to the same scale, before they can be compared 
together, we must increase it by ^^th part, that 
being about the ratio in which the equatorial semir 
diameter exceeds the mean radius, and which brings 
it to 60*221 ; and this only differs from the former 
result by the small fraction -003 of the Earth's ra- 
dius, or less than a twenty thousandth part of the 
whole distance. Thus it is proved, by combining the 
theory of gravity with the time of the Moon's side- 
real revolution and the observation of her parallax, 
that it is the same force which retains the Moon in 
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ber orbit^ and produces all the terrestrial phenomena 
we have described. 

Since the Moon is retained in her orbit by the 
force of terrestrial gravity, while she with the Earth 
gravitates towards the Sun, and both together re- 
volve round that central body, the various positions 
in which these three bodies are placed, causes not 
only the directions, but the intensities of their at- 
tractions upon the Moon to vary. And the disturb- 
ances which this variation produces in her motion 
likewise extend to all the planets, since each is acted 
upon by all the rest, as well as by the Sun, about 
which it revolves. The theory of the disturbances 
of the planetary motions is one of the most important 
and difficult branches of physical astronomy; for 
not only the magnitudes and directions of the dis- 
turbing forces are to be determined at every point of 
the planets' orbit, but also the accumulated effects 
which they produce through long periods of time. 

In prosecuting these investigations, it has been 
necessary to resolve problems of the most intricate 
nature, and which required all the resources of mo- 
dem analysis, extended as these have been by the 
fluxional and integral calculus, to surmount the diffi- 
culties they presented. The labours of the most emi- 
nent mathematicians, however, have been exerted on 
this, subject, and their investigation crowned with 
the most complete success, not only in showing that 
every irregularity in the planetary motions can be 
explained by the single principle of universal gravi- 
tation, but in determining the position of any of the 
heavenly bodies at any given instant of time. Dif- 
ficult, however, as these researches are, the con- 
clusion to which Ihey have conducted is perhaps 
the noblest triumph which science can boast: for 
having proved that all these inequalities in the 
planetary motions, various and irregular as they may 
appear, are periodic, it follows that the stability of 
the whole system is secured. 

Dd2 
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It w<vidd be imposrible for t», ni a work of Hon 
nature^ to exhibit the scientic processes by whicli 
these irrefolarities in the plan^ary motioBS are ex- 
plained, and their general cause inyestigated^ and 
by which the effects of universal gravitaticHi are 
completely developed ; we shall tlierefore select one 
instance as an example of the rest, as exemplified in 
the Sun's action upon fbe Moon. l%is indeed is 
much simpler than the action of the planets upon 
each other ; but the general method of resolving the 
action of gravity into forces acting eiflier in the 
direction of the radius vector, or at right angles 
to it, may be adopted in them all. The solution of 
the problem relative to the force by which the Son 
distiniis the motion of the Moon round tibe Eiurth is 
given with so much elegant simplicity by Prtfessor 
Plagfair, in the article Physical Astronomy, in the 
SupplemeaU to the EncyclapmdiaBritamnicM, that we 
shall not hesitate to adopt it. 

* The motion olf the Moon round the Earth is dis- 
turbed by the action o£ the Sun ; the gravity of the 
Moon to the Earth is increased at the quadratures, 
and diminiriied at the syzygies; and the areas de- 
scribed by the radius vector, except near these four 
points, are never exactly proportional to the times.' 

* Let ADBC (Fig. 6) be the orbit, nearly circular, 
in which the Mo<m revolves, in the direction CADB, 
round the Earth. 




Let S be the SUn; and SE, flie radius of the £arth'« 
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orbits be taken to represent ttte force witii whick the 
Eartk graTitates to the Sun. Then 

1 1 . SE'_, 

fbe force by which the Sun draws the Moon in tke dt<^ 
lectionMS. Take 

Mr - SE' 

and let the parallelogram KF be described^ haying 
TAG for its diagonal^ and having its sides parallel to 
EM and ES. The force MG may be resolved into 
the two MF and MK> of which MF, directed to*- 
wards E^ the centre of the Earthy increases tiie gra- 
vity of the Moon to the Earthy and does not Inmer 
the areas described by the radius vector from beif^; 
proportional to the times/ 

'The other force MK draws the Moon in the dtl 
rection of the line joining the centres of the Snn and 
the Earth. It is^ however^ only the excess of this 
force above the force represented by SE^ or that 
whicb draws the Earth to llie Sun^ which disturbs the 
relative position of the Moon and the Earth. This 
is evident; for if KM were just equal to ES^ no 
disturbance of the Moon relatively to the Sim could 
arise from it. If, then, ES be taken from MK, the 
difference HK is the whole force in the direction 
parallel to SE, by which the Sun disturbs the rela« 
tive position of the Moon and the Earth. Now, if 
in MK, MN be taken equal to HK, and if NO be 
drawn perpendicular to die radius vector EM pro- 
duced, the force MN may be resolved into the mo, 
MO and ON ; the first lessening the gravity of ibe 
Moon to the Earth, and the second, being parallel 
to the tangent of the Moon's orbit in M, accelerates 
the Moon's motion from C to A, retards it from A 
to D, and so alternately in the other two quadrants.' 

'Thus, the whole solar force directed to the centre 
of the Earth is composed of the two parts MF and 
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MO, which are sometimes opposed to one another, 
but which never affect the uniform description of the 
areas about E. Near the quadratures, the force MN 
vanishes, and the force MF, which increases the 
gravity of (he Moon to the Earth, coincides with CE 
or DE. As the Moon approaches the conjunction at 

A, the force MO prevails over ME, and lessens the 
gravity of the Moon to the Sun. In the opposite 
point of the orbit, when the Moon is in opposition at 

B, the force with which the Sun draws the Moon is 
less than that with which he draws the Earth, so that 
the effect of the solar force is to separate the Moon 
and the Earth, or to increase their distance ; that is, it 
is the same as if, conceiving the Earth not to be acted 
on, the Sun's force drew the Moon in the direction 
from E to B. This force is negative, therefore, in re- 
spect of the force A, and the effect in both cases is to 
draw the Moon from the Sun in a direction perpen^- 
cular to the line of the quadrat;ures/ 

ERRATUM 

In the Volume for 1818. 

Page 105, line 12, for Scorpio read Virgo. 

Cfie jaatutaltfiif Btat? 

For DECEMBER 1819. '' 

Now bleak December chills with icy hand 
The drooping features of the lingering year, 
And warns the wildered wanderer of home. 

Rain and wind are now extremely prevalent, and, 
as the frost seldom sets in till the latter end of De- 
cember, this month may be reckoned the most un- 
pleasant of the whole year. Its gloomy character 
and soul-chilling eflFects, often applicable to its pre- 
cursor, November, are well pourtrayed in the follow- 
ing little poem, by Mallett: — 



■ " ■* " ■■■ " " '■'■'■ " ^' '■ " ■ f ■■■ "" ■ ■' '■ 

A Winter's Day. 

WriitwinaStatecfMeUmchofy. 
NoWy gloomy soul ! look out— now cpraes 'diy turn ; 
With thee bebt^d all ravaged nature mourti. 
Hail the dim empire of thy darling night. 
That spreads slow-shadine o'er the vanquished light. 
Look-out with joy; the nfler of the day 
Faint^ as tlt^' h«pes, emits a glimmering ray ; 
Already e^Ied to the utmost sky. 
Hither, obl^e, he turned his clouded eye. 
Lo ! from the limits of the wintry pole 
Mountainous clouds in rude confusion roll ; 
In dismal pomp, now hovering on their way, 
To a sick twilight they reduce the day. 
And, hark! imprisontd winds, broke loose, arise. 
And roar their haughtv triumph through the skies, 
While the driv'n clouds^ overcharged with floods of rain. 
And mingled ligluning, burst upon the plain. 
New see sad earth— bke thine her altered state, 

Like thee she ^lourns her sad reverse of fate ! 
Her smile, her 'wanton looks — where ore they now? 

Faded her faee,, and wrapt in clouds her brow ! 
No more th' uo^rateful verdure of the plain, 

No more the wealth-crowned labours of the swain ; 

These scenes tf bliss no more upbraid my fate. 

Torture my pining thought, and rouse ay hate ; 

The leaf-ctad forest and the tufted grove, 

Erewhile tiie safe retreats of happy love. 

Stripped of their honours, naked now appear; 

This IS, my soul ! the winter of their year : 

The little noisy songsters tif the wing. 

All shivViflg on the bough, forget to singi 

Hail, rev'rend silence ! with thy awful brow. 

Be music's voice for ever mute— as now ; 

liCt no intrusive joy my dead repose 

Disturb-— no pleasure disconcert my woes. 
In this moss-covered cavern hopeless laid. 

On the cold cliff Fll lean my aching head, 

And, pleased with Winter's waste, unpitying see 

All natare in an agony with me. 

Rough m^ed rocks, wet marshes, ruined Unw'tSf 

Bare trees, brown brakes, bleak heaths, and rushy moors^ 

Dead floods, huge cataracts, to my pleased eyes— 

(Now I can smile)— in wild disorder rise; 

And now, the various dreadfulness combined, 

Blvipk Mdancboly comes to doce my mixid. 
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See ! night's wished shades rise spreadine through the air. 
And the lone hollow gloom for me prepare! 
Hail, solitary ruler of the grave ! 
Parent of terrors ! from thy dreary cave! 
Let thy dumb silence midnight all the ground, «» 
And spread a welcome horror wide around. — 
But, hark ! — a sudden howl invades my ear ! 
The phantoms of the dreadful hour are near ! 
Shadows from ea(!h dark cavern now combine, 
And stalk around, and mix their yells with mine. 

Stop, flying Time ! repose thy restless wing ; 
Fix here — nor hasten to restore the spring: 
Fixed my ill fate, so fixed let winter be — 
Let never wanton season laugh at me* 

But every medal has its reverse. Whatever in- 
convenience may be experienced from the cold and 
gloomy days and long nights of winter, all is com- 
pensated by the cheerful blaze of the evening fire 
with the social circle around it. Milton^ in an ex- 
quisite sonnet^ addressed to his friend La~wrencb, 
adds this pleasing testimony to the attractions of a 
fire-side: — 

Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son, 

Now that the fields are dank, and wavs are mire. 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the^re 

Help waste a sullen day, — what may be won 

From the hard season gaining ? Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 

The lily and rose, that neither sowed nor spun. 

What neat rep&st shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 

To hear the lute well-touched, and artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 

He who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

An evening fire-side by twilight is thus well de- 
scribed in the Reflector: — ' How observed with the 
smallest effort is every trick and aspect of the fire ! 
A coal falling in, — a fluttering fume, — a miniature 
mockery of a flash of lightning, — nothing .escapes the 
eye and the imagination. Sometimes a little flame 
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appears at the comer of the grate like a quivering 
spangle ; sometimes it swells out at top into a rest- 
less and brief lambency; anon it is seen only by 
a light beneath the grate^ or it curls around one of the 
bars like a tongue, or darts out with a spiral thin- 
ness and a sulphureous and continued puffing as from 
a reed. The glowing coals meantime exhibit the 
shifting forms of hills, and vales, arid gulfs, — of 
fi^ry Alps, whose heat is uninhabitable even by 
spirit ; or of black precipices, from which swart fairies 
seem about to spring away on sable wings; — then 
heat and fire are forgotten, and walled towns appear, 
and figures of unknown animals, and far-distant 
countries, scarcely to be reached by htmian journey; 
— ^then coaches, and camels, and barking dogs as 
laxKe as either, and forms that combine every shape 
and suggest every fancy^ — till at last, the ragged 
coals tumbling together, reduce the vision to chaos, 
and the huge profile of a gaunt and grinning face 
seems to make a jest of all that has passed. 

' The entrance of a single candle dissipates 
these scenes of fancy in an instant, and the dreamer 
is sununoned to his tea. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round ; 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

' Ever since tea has been known, its clear and gen- 
tle powers of inspiration have been acknowledged, 
from Waller paying his court at the circle of Catha- 
rine of Braganza, to Dr. Johnson receiving homage 
at the parties of Mrs. Thrale. The former, in lus 
lines upon hearing it ' commended by her Majesty/ 
ranks it at once above myrtle and laurel, and her 
lilajesty, of course, agreed with him: — 

Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays ; 

Tea both excels, which she vouchsafes to praise, 
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The hnt tfpiemi, aod best of beribs, w^ cme 
To diat bold BatioD, wfaiefa the waj did show 
To the fair region^ wheretbe suo doea rise^ 
^bo»e rich productions we so justly priae. 
The Muse's friend, Tea^ does our fancy aid. 
Repress those vapours which the bead inrade. 
And keeps that palace of the seal serene, 
Ftty on aer birth^dayy to sahite the Queen^ 

^ They who prefer eqfie will be pleaged-to see ihat 
ibeir fkiromte lieverage has not been left wmoticed 
fay the poets: — 

For, lo! the board with cups and spoons are crowned. 
The berries Gradile, and the mill tarns round: 
On skinii^ altars of jman tb^ raise 
The silver lamp; the feery spirits blaze; 
From silver spouts the grateful li^uors^Hde^ 
And China's earth receives the smoking tide : 
At once they gratify the scemt and taste, 
And frequent cups prolong the rich rensMt. 
Straight nover round the &ir her airy nand ; 
Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned^ 
Some o'er her lap their careful plumes di^layed. 
Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 

'It must be acknowledged, however,that the general 
association of i^as is at present in favour of tea, 
which on that account has the advantage of strggost- 
ing no confinement to particular ranks or modes 
of life. Let there be but a fire-side, and anybody^ of 
any denomination,, may be fancied enjoying the 
luxury of a cup of tea, from the duchess in fiie even- 
ing drawing-room, who makes it the instrument of 
displaying her white hand, to the vMsher-woman at 
her early tub, who, having had nothing to signify 
isince five, sits down to it with her shining arms and 
corrugated fingers at six. If there be any one station 
of life in which it is enjoyed to most advantage, it is 
that of mediocrity, — that in which all comfort is 
reckoned to be best appreciated, because, while there 
is taste to enjoy, there is necessity to earn the enjoy- 
ment'/ Having taken our re&esl^nent of tea or 

» See an ingenious paper in the ' Reflector,' entitled, a * Day by 
the Fire,' vol. li, p. 40(\ 
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coffee, or both^ we will proceed to enmnerate the 
various appearaDces of nature in this month of De- 
cember. 

Rain and wind are now extremely prevalent; and^ 
as the frost seldom sets in till the latter end of the 
month, December may be reckoned the most un« 
pleasant of the whole year. At other times, however, 
November is better entitled to this Appellation, and 
tee and snow contribute to give to Christmas that 
union of frost and good cheer which form the usual 
character of this season. 

From the fall of the leaf, and withering of the 
herb, an unvarying death-like torpor oppresses almost 
the whole vegetable creation, and a considerable 
part of the animal, during this entire portion of the 
year. The whole race of insects, which filled every 
part of the summer landscape with life and motion, 
are now either buried in profound sleep, or actually 
no longer exist, except in the unformed rudiments of 
a future progeny. Many of the birds and quadrupeds 
are retired to concealments, from which not even the 
calls of hunger can force them; and the rest, intent 
only on Ae preservation of a joyless life, have ceased 
to exert those powers of pleasing, which, at other 
seasons, so much contribute to their mutual happi- 
ness, as well as to the amusement of their human so* 
vereign. Their social connections, however, are im« 
proved by their wants. In order the better to secure 
their scanty subsistence, and resist the inclemencies 
of the sky, they are taught by instinct to assemble in 
flocks, and this provision has the secondary effect of 
gratifying the spectator with something of novelty and 
action, even in the dreariness of a wintery prospect. 

This reads a moral lesson of no small import to 
their natural protector, hut too oiften avowed enemy 
and destroyer, Man. But his cruelties ^are not coUr 
fined to the feathered creation; they are frequently 
manifested to his own species : at this inclement sea- 
son, too, such conduct is doubly criminal. Let hiiai 
. Ee 
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idfem ikm poor, than owate poverty by nojiist 09^ 
ptiBBsion. How can Aey -who esq^mmee oU tb« 
blessings of competence better express their gratitttde 
to tfae Great Cri^er of all gMd, than by eKtondtng 
flieir aid to tlM forlorn oottager, and offering btm sofr 
piies ci tamjg, clo^bmg, and bedding ? In Ibis cade> 
the lidi may often be taagfat a lesson of b€»e¥oleoce 
by their infeiioni. As an instance, we g^re llie foh 
kwing pvetly lines by Robbbt Blooufimuj) : — 

Dear boy, tbrow that icicle down. 

Add sweep this deep snow from the door : 
Old WnnrEft conies on with a firown ; 

A territile ftiown for <ibe poor. 
Iti astaaoD «q rude aad forlorn^ 

How «a» agBy how oan iofancyy bear 
The silefit neglect and the scoru 

Of those who haire plenty to'^mre^ 
Fresh broached is mv eadk of old ale, 

WeH timed now the frost is set in; 
Here's Job ^oBw to teli us » talBy 

We'll malw him at boiae to a pin. 
Wbik my wife and I bask o^er the fire. 

The rail of the seasons will proves 
Tliat time may diminisli desire, 

But cttOAot extingpinih true Imw. 

O tfte pleasapcs of iieighbotirly ebat, 

If yott can bti4 keep nandal awi^y 
To lean whnt the world hm been at^ 

And what the great orators say ! 
Though the wind through the crevices sing. 

And hail down the chimney reboand^ 
IHb KMypier d»A many a king, 

Wbile the beiiows blow basH to «be souod* 

AbondiMSos was oevRr my kt: 

Bat 4Nit «f the trifle lliat's g^veo^ 
That 00 curse may alight on my cot, 

m distribute the bounty of Heaven. 
nefool and tht tfaoe gather xvmHh $ 

Butif I add oaa^ to ny ftave. 
Yet while I keep t<mcie»c€ in hetdtht 

l\e a nuoe that wUi never grow poor. 

The flowers mentioned ae conlinaing in bloir in 
fasttftry, of eonfse afford tticsr teaisties ia Hoa 
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month. Evergreens^ finy ivy» iMirel, and that vMist 
beanttftd plant the arbmins, rich in flMreni and fhiit 
attiie sMM time^ serve to enlrren lliii dreary ntantii* 

The oak» the beech, and the hoiabeam, in past^ 
retain their leaves, and the ash its keys. The com- 
m<m holly (tfav ofM^ottm^ with its scarlet benriei^ 
is now conspicnovs ; and Uiose dwaifii of the vego^ 
table creation, masses, and the liverwort (iicJbin), now 
attract evrnotice.— See T»T. for 1B17, p. 868. The 
redbreast is still heard to * chaunt hiseheerfnl stiaiii»' 
and the spanow durps. — See our last volumei^ p^ 
319. 

Towards the eaA of the month, tvobdcock shooting 
commences. 

Of die snipe {scotopax folUsmgo), which becomes 
a prey to the fowler in this and iit following 'months 
there are more than forty varieties, mosfly breeding 
in Europe, and subsisting on insects. Some of these 
wild-fowl freqiiMit moors, others deligbt in swampy 
bushes, and cmers in the open fieIdsA-<-See T.T. for 
1816, p. 351. 

In th|s months those wild animals which pass the 
winter in a state of torpidity, retire to their hiding 
places. The frog, Usard, badger, and hedgehog, 
which* burrow under the earA, belong to this class. 

The hat is now found in caverns, bams, &c. sus- 
pended by the claws of its hind fee^ and dosely en- 
veloped in the membranes of the fi^ feet. Dormice, 
squirrels, water-rats, and teld-inrice, provide a large 
stock of food for the winter season. 

On every sunny day through the winter, clouds of 
insects, usually called gnats (tijNite b; en^pedes), ap- 
pear sporting and dancing over die tope pf ever- 
green trees in shrubberies ; and they are seen playing 
up and down in the air, even when the ground is 
coveiTed with snow. At nif^t, and in frosty wea- 
ther, or when it rains and blows, they appear to take 
shelter in the trees. 

The farmer is happy to avail himself of a hard frost. 
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when * the earth burns frore' and ' cold perfonns 
the effect of fire/ or of the snn> to-dry the roads, to 
get the dmig-carfy and carry ont his manure, ready 
ior Ihe ensoing season of sowing spring com. 

December, with its winds and it storms, its ioys and 
its sorrows, is now passed away, along with Ihe short- 
est day and' the winter solstice; and a scene of reno- 
vation, of hope and of joy, opens upon ns, whidh car- 
ries us from the coirtemplation of terrestrial and 
transitory scenes, to those which are unearthly and 
endure for ever. These are .beautifully -typified in 
the gradual march of the seasons. 

Deem we the face 
Of chanceful seasons varied bat to chann 
The grazing eye, and soothe the vacant mind ? 
Say, is not Natuee's ample tome displayed. 
Even to the careless wanderer in the field. 
With loftier purpose ? Wisdom's dictates pure, 
Themes of momentous import, characterecl 
By more than horoan finger, every page 
Discloses. He^ who formed this beauteous globe 
So fair, amid her brightest scenes hath hung 
Fit emblems of a perishable world; 
And graved on tablets he that runs may read 
Your fickle date, ye sublunary joys, 
The buds doth Spamo unfolcf, and, thick as dew 
Spangling the grass, the purple bloom diffuse ? 
Comes a chill blight, and bids the sanguine youth 
Read in its ravages a lore that tells 
Of frustrate plans, and hope indulged in vain. 
Do Summer suns the mead with herbage load. 
And tinge the ripening ear ? With sudden rage 
The thunder-storm descends ; the river swells - 
Impatient, leaps the mound ; and, while the waves 
Devour the promised harvest, calls on thee, 
O Man, to tremble for thy daily bread. 
The faded leaves doth Autumn scatter wide; 
Or Winter rend the desolated boughs, 
And lay the fathers of the forest low ? 
Child of the dust, attend ! To thee they cry, 
Each from his whirlwind, * Earth is not tmf home? 
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ilfo«f-rote, a pteM, 1&5 
M^ik, lines to, 288, sol # 
Jii^tkering Simdaf,ia 
Jkfoi0Aee,dOS 
MuaUf xxfii, xxxt 
JfcfW&«ny-tree, 138 
ilfitriotic acid, XYi 
Mifuduy xxxTii 



^oiomuMrr, era ef» 177 

^oib, iSXf i • 

Naphtha^ zxziii 

Aap/et, cuflttok a^ S7i 

Narcotic principle, zxx 

Aa«tt»<yofB.V. M., 219 

NATURALtit's DtAhT for JmoMf 
1819, 29— Febraar7,d4«-^tfSn 
78— AprU, 106— Ma^, 132^ 
June, 151— July, 178— August, 
207— Septsmber, 234>N.4Mober, 
26S->NoTember^ 296— Dttesa- 

' ber, 320 

Nectafme-treef 162 

Newt&n, Sir Isaac, 201 

Aeto Yearns Day ceremooiss, 2y &«- 
▼crses on, 4 

Nickel^ zxii 

Nieomide^ 141 

Ailrtcacid, x 

Ifiirogen gas, x 

Nitrous gas, x 

NovefUbery explainffd, 277— Smb O- 
lustiative of> 206 - iM ii l Kei^ty 
in, 297^ 



October^ explained, 246— first Sun^ 

day in, ib. 
OUt^ vegetable, zxx— ^anlmal^ zsmi 
Olympiad*, 176 
Opium, zxx 
O SapieutiOf 305 
Omimm*, xxi 
0«ytSvn ga8,ix 
Oxymuriatic acid, xT 



Palladium, xxi 

iWsi Sunday, 91 

Partf, New Year's Day cer«inoai«s 

at, 3 
Passion Sunday, 69 
Pat;ta,battieof,47 
PeocA-tree, 162 
Peor-tree, 186 
Pmy, 191 

Peter the Great, lines on, 11 
Petion, President, 70 
Petrotasm, xxxiil 
Philips, John, 42 
Phosgen gas, xvi 
Phosphorus, xiii 
Picromel, xxxix 
Platiwum, xxi 
PUUoff, General, 98 
Plough Monday, 7 
P^oai^Amoii, lines on, 57 
P/»w-tree, 215 
Plumptre, J., lin«s ta the ^r6d« 

breast, 24 
Pnewmi^tco-cUemical appAi^tus,xliu 
Portuguese Hymn to the )!. V. M.» 

36 
Potash, xviii 
Powder plot, 279 
Princess Charlotte, lines bit, 5, 

280 
Proclamation of King George III, 

254 
Prussian blue, xxxviii 
Prussic acid, zxxviii 
PMf^cvtf ion of B. y . M-r ^ 



QusM Charlotte borny 122 

^Elisabetii) ohaAfetntT) • 

Qia»ce-tree, 240 
Quinjuagesima^ 4& 



imtx. 



^9 



JtaMpberryhvahy 241 

Redbreast f lines to, 24 

Rbmarkablb Days in January 
1819, 1 ; Februarv, 35 ; March, 
64; AprU, 90;' May, 120; 
June, 140 ; July, 165 ; August, 
192; September, 217 ; October, 
246; November, 277; Decem- 
ber, 301 

Renneftf zxzix 

Resinsi vegetable, zzzii — animal, 
zzxii 

RemrrectioMy lines on, 92 

Rhodium^ xxi 

Richardf Bishop, 91 

Ridley y Bishop, burnt, 250 

River y progress of, 214 

Rogatvm Sunday, 121 

Rmne^ founding of, 177 

Aoje, lines to, 155, 210, mte 

•, Right Hon. George, 7 

Rowey Nicholas, 302 

Royal Society chartered, 168 

RmsHc Cot| a poem, 299 

Agaihay 38 t 

Agnesy 10 

Albany 142 

Alphegey 95 

Ambrosey 91 

AudreWy 285 

Anney 169 

AugutHney 197 

AuetiUy 122 

Bamabasy 142 

Barthohmewy 197 

Benedicty 68 

BiaseyS? 

Bwm/occ, 141 

Brithuy 281 

Catheriney 284 

CecUm, 284 

Chady65 

CUmenty 284 

Crispmy 253 

Cypriany 225 

J)avidy64 

Benysy 247 

Butaf's day, 4 

Dufutaiii 12iK 



EtkeldredOyiiO 

Eunerckusy 2X9 

Fabian, 9 

Fat<A, 247 

Ferreoly 221 

6eor^, 97 

GiVe«,2l8 

Oregoryy 66 

Hiiaryy 7 

^if^A, 283 

James y 169 

/a»i«» the Less, 121 

Jeromey 225 

JoAn Baptist, 143, 198 

John Evangelist, 121 

Jude, 254 

Lambert y2%\ 

Latorencey 193 

Leonard, 279 

£aM»an, 6 

Lucyy 304 

£»ite, 258 

Margarety 169 

itfhr*, 97 

ilfarh'n, 166,281 

Jlfa^fAew,223 

Matthias y 46 

Miehael^225 

Nichohuy 302 

Patricky 66 

Pan/, conversion of, II 

Perpetuay 66 ♦ 

Pe^tfr, 144 

PhUipy 121 

Prwca, 9 

Remigiusy 246 

i9tfoe«<«r,dlO 

/9tmoii, 254 

Stepheny 308 

5tc;t/;im, 167 

Thomasy 305 

Vaient'mey 40 

rtMC«n<, 11 

S 

5t. Pa»/'# Cathedraiy 301 

Saccharine matter, xzxv 

Sa&vay zzziz 

5(ilMoi», lines on, 297 

Sop, xzvi 

Satttm, on the ring of, 52 

Sea salt, zv 

SsMOM, lines on, 328 



334 



Stptember^ explauned^ 217 
Septuaguimay 38 
Sexagesimal 40 
Sheep-vHuhing^ described, t58 
SheUtf zxzTi^best tine to ftndy 

Std 
ShephertTt soQg, 1 61 
Sheridan, Thomas, 194 
Shoemakers^ literary, 259 
Shrove Tuesday, 45 
Sijiing, xl 
Siiicoj ziz 
Silver, xxi 
Skiny zxxTii 

Sledge proceasioas at TitBM» 68 
Sodoy xTiii 
Spermaeeiiy xxxTii 
Springy lines on, 115 
S/a«/, Mad. de, 168 
Starchy xxYii 
<S/ee/e, SirRichaid,218 
5/t2l, common, xlix 
StiiUhgfieety Dr. 69 
Stone /wciter, 84 
StrmUiany zx 
Shtiw6eny-Ai»A, 243--lkw» to, 244 

— ^allusion to, 245 
Sugary xzTii 
Sulphury xiv 

r, close o^ a poerq, 298 



Tanumy xzix 

7bii/a/tiMi,zxyi 

Teoy praises of, 323 

7«//iiriti}fi. xxIt, xxt 

Tendonsy zzzvii 

Thauq/loody lines on, 56 

'nruahy on the singing of, 112 

Thunder-stormy lines oa, 18ft 

TtdeSyZSf 

Tmey and its application, 72, 100, 

126, 146, 171 
Ttu, xxii 
TitoiitMfn, xzv 
Transfiguration, 190 
3WiiMfa/ton of Edward, Ku»§ of 

W.S.,143 

. of Edvaid dio Goo- 



INDRX. 



Trimmery Mrs. SOfr 
TWfMfy Sunday, 141 
Trott^HSshing, lines on, 180 
Tungsteuy zxt 
7W(/M.day, 4 
7V<Jer,Wittiam,249 



Ureuy zxxT 
C/Wne, xxxix 



V 



fnaoTy 249 



KanAruj'A, Sir John, 69 

Vegetable kingdom, chemistry o^ 

zzvi 
Venusy on the phases of, 17, 50 
Viennuy sledge processions at, 56— «> 

washing ofieet ceremony, 93 
Viney 270 

Vielety lines 0B, 89 
Visitatin. of B. V. M. 166 

W 

Walnut'txe^y 300 

Waltouy Izaak, S05 

Warburtony Bishop, 141 

Washing of feet, ceremony of, 99 

Washingy chemical, >1 

Watery xi 

FFox, zzx— of the ear, zszis 

Weedsy different, 153 

Westminster bridge, 12 

FF^V-Sunday, 124 

^f/2iam landed, 279 

WiU o* the wbps, xiii 

Wmtery lines on, 26^321, 926 

Woody xzxiii 

Woodlandy converted into watir> 

194 
Woodkarky liaes on, 54^ note 



Yeuytrecy sonnet to, 56 
Youngy Dr. £. 96 
Yttria, xix 



ZinCy xxiil 
Zircomoy ziz 



J. CoMnoH, Ffinter, iiiidfoSitODtt 
Cloth Fair, London. 



To le had oftbeJPublubcrs^tke present Volume^ price 9s. each f» 
hoardSf the Jive ktst, embeilkbed tokk ekg/mit frontispiecss : 

TIME'S TELESCOPE for 1814, wiA an Intro- 
dttccioo coDtaifiiiig the Calendar of -Julius Cm$aa, and Me- 
teorological RSMARKS. 

TIME'S TELESCOPE for 1815, with an lairo- 

dluction containing the Principles of Astronomy, and an Ac- 
count of thfi Fa9t» aki> Festivals of tbe Jews^ 

TIME'S TELESCOPE for 1616, with aa Intro- 

ductioo «oiiUuntug tb« Elements of Botany, a Description of 
BftfTisn Forest Trecs, and a History op Astronomy. 

TIME'S TELESCOPE for 1817, with m Intro- 

«laction containing the Principles of Zoology, Ssetcves ov 
Comparative Chronology, and a General Index to the first four 
yolume$, ^ 

TIME'S TELESCOPE for 18U8, with aa Iatn>^ 

duction containhig the Outi.ines ojf Oeolooy a!»s> Mineralogy, 
Sxercttcs or Comparative CaaoneLooY, and a* Index. ^ 



SooKs published by Shbhwood, Meely, 0tnd Jones. 

1. THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE; containing 
PORTRAITS of Eminent and Ingenious Persons, of every Age and Na- 
tion, with their Lives and Characters. 

*i^ In this assemblage will appear superlative talent of every descrip- 
tion, without bias to any particular class of characters : even the hum- 
blest individual, whose genius or skill has prchred essentially beneficial to 
his fellow creatures, will be drawn from obscurity, and honourably sta- 
tioned among the most exalted friends of the human race. 

CONDITIONS. 

t. Each Number (Ten of which are published) contains Eight highly- 
finished Portraits, engraved in a uniform Manner — small, but highly- 
finished in all the Perfection of the Art, by Mr. Holl — Price 2,s. 6d. 
and will be published- Monthly \ every Twelfth Number will complete 
a Volume, and will be accompanied with a l*itle and Index. 

2. Annexed to each Portrait, will be presented a concise Biographical 
Account of the Person^s Life and peculiar characteristic Claims to 
Distinction, beautifully printed j so that dvery Page of the Work wilt 
be a Picture. 

3. A few Copies will be printed, with Proof Impressions of the Plates on 
India Paper, price 5s. each Number. 



In one volume, 8vo, printed on the finest wove demy, and embellished 
with a beautiful portrait, price lOs. fid. extra boards, 

2. SENECA'S MORALS, by Way of Abstract: to 

which is added, a Discourse under the Title of an After-Thought. 
By Sir ROGER L'ESTRANGE, Knt. 
*** Seneca was well read in all sorts of literature, of great wit and in- 
vention, and a great reprover of vice \ his writings are well worth read- 
ing, if it were only for his Morals ; there are many things in him not 
only to be approved, but admired. Columella calls him a man of excel- 
lent wit and learning; Pliny, the prince of erudition; Tacitus gives him 
the character of a wise man, and a fit tutor for a prince ; and Dio reports 
him to have been the greatest man of his age. 



• In seven handsome volumes, price £2 2s. in extra boards, 

3. WHITTINGHAM'S CABINET EDITION of 

SHAKSPEARE's PLAYS ; accurately printed from the Text of John- 
son and Steevens, and embellished with two hundred and thirty En- 
gravmgs on Wood ; including the Seven Ages af Many a B%uit of the /m*. 
mortal Bard, and a View of the House in which he was bom, with a correct 
Representation of the JMlee Procession in which he was commemorated 
by Girrick. To which are prefixed, a Life of Shakspeare, written ex- 
pressly for this Edition by John ^ritton, F.S.A., and a Preface by Dr. 
Johnson : there are also a Glossarial Index to the Work, and a Critique 
on each Play by Johnson or Steevens. 

*j(5* The Proprietors of this Edition of Shakspearb''s Plats submit 
it to the Public, in full confidence that it has only to be seen, to be ap- 
proved and admired. The Paper, Printing, and Embellishments, are 
unique, and present oae of the most uniform and elegant Editions of tbc 
Plays of our Immortal Dramatist ever offered to the Public. 
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